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AUTHOR’S PREFACE 

» 

The title require*? Some e'^planatuJn aud 
justification The sources upon which the in- 
quiry that follons is based aie the so-called 
.Tfitakas or legends of previous hiiths contained 
in the Phil Canon of Southern Biiddhisin, that 
IS, they aiP the stories uhich relate to the five 
hundred and fifty existences which Buddha in 
his vaiious foims, ranging fioin tliat of an 
animal to that of a god, must hai e gone through 
before his final existence The tiuc and most 
ancient gcim of the Jfitaka collection is con- 
tained in the \ erses (gftthfis) which exhibit in 
mice the essential events of the legends and 
whose number determines the arrangement 
of the Jfttakds These i erses constitute, with 
the prose-comincntaiy which gnes the legend 
a mure explicit form, the sb-called atUavaithn, 
the “stoiy of the past” which has for its 
subject-matter the expciiences of Buddha m 
one of his,forraei existences Each of these 
stones IS preceded as an introduction bv a 
pnccupjmnnavattlni oi “history of the present 
times,” which tells us of the event iii Buddha’s 
life which impelled him to nairaje the history 
of the past for illustrating the events of the 
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proseiil (l.ii Then follow •• the samoillidiid, or 
“conncMon” li\ which Biuldlia, who rpineni- 
hcrs not onlj lii'' own prciioiis cMslcnci* hut 
tli.it of people niound him, identities the persons 
of tho Ilf ihirfiltln> with* those of the purcnppnu- 
iiiiniffliii 

The 1 ‘it.iLis .lie most i.iiied in llieir 
snl)|cct-in.iltor tho\ consist, in p.irt of stones, 
p.u allies 01 f.ihlos of .inini ils, pirtly, of scenes 
from Indi.in follv-hfe of .i tlieerint: oi ulirun? 
ch.ii.iifei CoiiseijncntU, oi.i source is not onl,\ 
coiiipetent to iiouse interest in the doni.un of 
the histoi,\ of literUiiie. the collection of 
lettends is of inoie inipoi Uuice as i re«erioii 
loi ni.iteri.ils for cull ute-histor\ hierj aecoiint 
of the life 111 .incient India which will e\er Ik* 
wiitten in future must tike .iceount of the 
,lnt ika which h.is |usil\ lK»en called .i thesiurus 
of Indian .antuiuities, Stite and jirii.iti 

Th.it 1 h.iM* pi iced the ciiltiiie which 
the Tntiik.is cshihil m Xorth-li).istein PiuIm, 
will, I hope, not provoke .uiv opposition 
Tor .ill hough most of the stones cont iiiukI in 
oiii sources .iro, so fai ns their contitnts an* con- 
cerned, the common propeifj of the IiHli.in 
people and weic* known ill o\ei Indi.i, vet in 
the foiin III which thev .ippeir in the .Int.ikas, 
thev heloint to a piiticiil.ir pait of Tndii, 
ii.inieh, the noil h-c 1st the honie of Unddlnsm 
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Here, m the kingdom of the K^ls^-Kobd,la 
and jViHgadha, in , the States where Bud* 
dha, according to tiadition, lived and taught, 
the somewhat ancient stones took the garb 

V • 

of Buddhistic hiith -legends , here the acts 
of by far the largest majority of the Jfi,takas were 
performed, and if some particular incidents among 
them occurred elsewhere, even in the most distant 
west, still the whole mass of detail, in which all 
the Jtltakas agree, points to the fact that what 
we find here is only an external transfeience of 
the scene 

^ It may seem to he a vciy hold thing to take 
an entuely deteiimnate period, namely, the age 
of Buddha, foi the ago of the legends and the 
state of civilization depicted in them Taken as 
a whole, the collection of Jfitakns in their present 
form surely does not lepiesont any single culture 
penod Many of the Jfitakas aie undoubtedly 
very old and belong, so fai as tlieir ongin is 
concerned, to the pie- Buddhistic period Tliat 
they were known in the thud centuiy B 0 
and that too m the form of legends of previous 
hiiths of Buddha designed for the education of 
laymen— for this we have aiiefutahle evidence in 
the sculptures m the thud centuiy B C which 
are found in the tombstones of Sanchi, Amara- 
vati and Bbaihut, these i chefs itsprcbeiit scenes 
from the Jdtakas and the supeisciiptions which ' 
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are added to the indnidual'iepies.entatioiis agiee 
Mith thQ titles contained mroui Icvts If the^e 
bculptures gn e us, as the Ion ei limit of the age 
of the Jatakas, the thud centuiy B 0 , there are 
reasons — as has been shown cleaily by Biihler 
{Indian Studies, No 3, p 17 sq in the “ Sitz- 
ungsherichten der AVienei Akademie, Philos- 
hist Classe ” Vol 135^) — foi placing it in a still 
earlier age 

On the original bed much clay w as depo- 
sited m the coiiise of centimes, till the JAtakas 
came to acquire the foim which they at present 
hare The intioductorj iiairatnes aie, although 
they 1 elate to the time of Buddha and go hack 
to the older poitions of the Ptili canon, mani- 
festly composed after the beginning of the Chris- 
tian eiu , the conditions descubed in the paccup- 
pannavatthu, the life of the cloister n hich is por- 
tiaj ed w ith the minutest detail and regulated by 
precise rules, the rels»tion betw een the laj men and 
the confederation and man j other matters show a 
departure from the culture period of the alila- 
vcdlfiu and point to a time when Buddhism had 
already become a powei and ruled ‘'over ereij- 
thim; IE the i lew of cultuie to be sketched by 
me appeals somewhat unifoim, it IS because the 
later components of the Jataka collection are left 
out of account*, w lieic they bar e been considered, 
I hare hi ought out alwajs reiy prominently 
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tlieir charactei as paccuppaniiamttliu Now, 
even m the oldest form, there \\as some 
portion which was spcciftcaily 'Buddlilstic and 
there was a good deal of subsidiary matter that 
was introduced later to ebntinue the thread of the 
naiTdtive In general, we can suppose that our 
legends have changed verj little from their origi- 
nal form, as the oral transmission of such stones 
IS generally tiaic to the lifttei of the origniol and 
has preserved the form in w Inch they obtained 
cunency among the disciples of Buddha and 
spread from mouth to mouth 

Out of the iich historical mateiial which 
flic Jdtakas contain, I hare put together in 
the pi esent woik liist that which refers to the 
social organisation and speoiallj to the caste- 
lelahonship , from this, the inquiry has no 
doubt at times drifted to othei matteis A 
thorough-going account of the political and eco- 
nomic.ll lelations, as thev ruled m Buddha’s 
timi in North-East Indu, T hope to he able to 
give at a later time on a hioadei basis bv drawing 
upon the whole P.ih c.inon, hut { do not think 
of dealing pith this problem before I hare made 
myself clear on a question without a solution of 
which a complete understanding of the life of 
ancient India is unthinkable 

The lesponsibihty for this woik is entirely 
mine hut I feel it my duty to thank Prof 



Oldenberg for various suggestions and kind help 
I have also to give my thanks to Prof Jacohi, who 
was kind enough to go through the proofs, as 
well as Jto my friend and former colleague, Dr 
■Wischmann, who has «ilso helped me in readmg 
the proofs 

The quotations from the Jktakas refer to 
Fausholl’s editions, of which up to now file 
volumes have appeared The sixth volume 
which is being published I have not been able 
to make use of 

Begarding the transliteration of Pali and 
Sanskrit words it is to be remarked that c (^) 
sounds like the German “ tsch ” and j has the 
same sound as in the English word ‘ loumey ‘ , s 
and are pronounced like the German^ ‘ sch,’ 
s is»as sharp as “ ss ’ and e and o .ire always 
long 


That IS lihp in the Knglish rrnr^ Transhlor 



PREFACE TO THE ENGLISH EDITION 


Thanks to the original conception and adroit 
e’cecution of Sir Asutosh Mookcriee, Saiasvati, 
President of the Post-Graduate Department, a 
special Degree in II A in Ancient Indian History 
and Cultuie nas instituted by the Calcutta Uni- 
rc|;sity in 1918 And as the course in its entirety 
was too vast for the comprehension of any student 
within the time at his disposal, the subiect was 
divided into four Groups One of these Groups 
IS Social and Constitutional History dealing u ith 
social life, manners, customs and ceiemonies, ns 
well as economic life, principles and methods of 
administration and ethnologj^ It is impossible to 
exaggerate the special difficulty uith which the 
University lecturers had to stiuggle, because 
there were very few manuals oi tevt-boohs 
whicli could 'be prescribed for the use of the 
student Of the few hooks again that were 
available, most were cither in German or in 
French Such, was Dr. Richard Fick’s 
Die SoGide Ghedernng m Fordodhohen Indien 
nil Bttddhas Zed Tho importance of this book 
for the social and adrainistiativc histoiy of 
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ancient India cannot possibly be denied, based 
as it IS on the Jatakas of the Pah Buddhist canon 
One has only to look to the contents of this book 
to be convinced of it The different subjects 
handled in the diffeient chapteis thion a flood 
of hght on the social life of northern India in and 
before Buddlia’s time which is believed to have 
been portrayed by tlie Jatakas Unfoitunately 
for the students of fndia, Di Pick’s woik is in 
German and could in no way be useful to them, 
most of them not being acquainted with German 
In these oucumstauces the Boaid of History 
recommended that it should be translated into 
Engbsh and that thw translation should be pub- 
lished by the Univeisity It u as no easy matter, 
howevei, to find out a scholar capable of undei- 
takmg this translation Just at that time 
Dr S. K ilaitia, Duectoi, Indian Institute of 
Philosophy, Amalner, came to Calcutta fiom the 
Bombay Presidency on some busmess He had 
already undertaken the translation of Dr Ludwig 
Stein’s Die Philosophischen Siromimgen def 
Gfgenwart for the Calcutta University and done 
it satisfactoiily The Histoiy Board nas thus 
m a way induced to approach him with their 
request, and he with lus mheuted zeal for the 
cause of education allowed this new task to be 
imposed on IvJii, m spite of the multifarious 
duties that pressed on him heavily at that 
time Por the present publication, theiefoie, the 
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University is Inghty indebted to him How 
beautifully Ur Maitra has performed bis task 
will be seen from the fact that none who goes 
through the book over^ feels or evetii suspects 
that it 15 a translation 

D B BHANUARKAB, 
Qamtehael Professor of Ancient 

Indian Eistonj and Culture, 
Calcutta Umversitij 


CAIiCDTTA 

The Sill August, 1920 
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CHAPTER I 

1 

Iktroductiok 

ce u’est p*is la ilitone qni pent iciidro compto des 
f nits, CO sent les f aits qui mdeti't \ oil In t1i€oiic goua son 
vmi jour, a la rmenei dans ses jnstes linutes 

f^enurt. Let Casks dam Vlnile 


The time IS past hen people used to think 
that so fax as ancient India was concerned, it 
was enough to consider only Brahmanical 
literature The view that foi ancient Indian 
cultuie and ancient Indian life, we requiie only 
to constder Bxahmamcal sources, is necessaniy 
one-sided, because these souices were written 
fioni a one-sided point of view Eol then authors 
immersed m the piiestly vie^vs, the woild which 
suriounded them, raateiial as well as spiritual, 
existed only so far as it i elated to the sacrifices 
with their litany and thou iitual which filled 
all theu thoughts and aspnations, and where, as 
in the text-books of law, there was a departure 
from this special \iew-point and the entire 
domain of law and morals foi pnvate as well as 
public life was taken into acebunt, this was 
still done from the standpoint of tliecnsmg 
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Brahmanism*; nay, even in. epic literature, "where 
one could expect most a view’^ of the reeil state of 
things, tliis was prevented or, at any rate, rendered 
[p 2 ]• ' difficult by the all-eclipsing under- 

' wood of theories and systems. 
No wonder that this world which the BrS,hmanas 
interpreted in their own way appears so foreign 
and so strange to us ; no wonder that in 
many points it agrees so little with what 
we know of ancient India from other sides. 
Now-a-days, however, we no more consider a 
non-Brahmanical source, such as the accounts 
of the Greek messenger Megasthenes, unreliable 
simply because it cannot he brought into 
harmony with the Brahmanical theory®; we 
try, on the other hand, to collect all available 
material, whether it is of Buddhistic, Jaina 
or Greek origin, which exhibits the priestly 
theories in their true light — nay, we do not 
even hesitate to make use of the conditions 
of modern India which on account of the 


* The figares on the margin [2], [8], etc., relate to the page numbers 
of the original German. — Translator. 

^ Oldenberg, Beligion des Veda, p. 25. * 

* So writes Max Dnncker, Qeachichte des AlterthumSf 4tli Edition, 
Vol. Ill, p. 319 “When the Greeks gire seven instead of four castes, 
when the ofHcials, the spies and the artisans, and lastly, the hunters 
and the shepherds are designated as separate classes by them, this 
error ariaes from the a^sason that they look upon these as caste-divisions.” 
Of. further Lassen, Xndtsche AUeiihumsTcundef 2nd pdition, Vol. II, p.716, 
“Why he (Slegasthenes) took seven instead of fonr is not clear.” 
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stability of most Onetftal cultui’es hare preserved 
so much of the past, for comparisoa with, and 
foi the explanation of earlier periods 

Nowhere does the o^e-sidedness o^ Srah* 
manical explanation seem so manifest as m the 
mannei in which the Indian society is shaped in 
priestly literature Heedless of all reference 
to facts, the Brllhmanas hivlt up a theory which 
appeared to them to establish foi ever, through 
eternal and Dmnc reasons, then rule As the 
foundation for their caste-theory, they made use 
of certain class-distmetions uhich, as every- 
wheie, existed in a wholly analogous mannei 
among the Iianians and uliich existed in India 
eieii in the oldest Vedic age and were trans- 
j j mitted to the Vedas Here they 
found as a line of demarcation 
which was authoritative for them and which 
was not too circurasciibed, that suggested by 
the opposition between the ruling classes, 
the priestly classes and the common people 
and the still sharper sepaiation of the entire 
Aryan population from the peoples who were 
inimical to them, namely, the danjus, who 
by their daik skins u ere distinguished from the 
fair conquerors, and, so far ns they were subju- 
gated, woie emploved in the capacity of slaves 
With these distinctions of piofesslon and race, 
the authois of the lau books made certain rules 
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concerning religious utes <and legulating mar- 
riage and food wliicli probably liad beeti'^current 
fiom ancient times in many tribes of the people 
and specicilly, in tbeir class, .ind thus developed 
the concept ‘caste,’ whose chief chaiaeteustictbey 
took to be that which was the most obvious 
mark of the four castes, namely coloiii (vama) ' 
The Brahmanical ^theory dindes Indian 
society into tout castes and presciibes for each 
of these n holly fived piofessions and activities 
At the head stand the BrAhmanas , they lepre- 
sent the piiest and teichei class They have 
foi then woik the teaching an^l 
stiidv of the Veda, tlie offermg 
of sacnhces foi themselves and foi others 
and the receiving and giimg of alms The 


' Jt 18 boron<l (be ^Lopc of mr problem ^bitb i«onh concerned mtli 
the condition of o pirtirnlar period, to cxamino in dptiil tbt question 
of the origpin nf the metes nnd c^pccmlh, of the infliicnco which the 
institntion of fnmilv 1m^ upon the hQildinfrnp of cn'itr I refer the reader 
to the article of Stnnrt, £« L*n*(e^ dnnn I Inde in the “Roruo djs deux 
r inondcs’ (Vols 121, 122, I2'i), which 1 coimidor tbo most sonstblc and 
ncotc thing tint ha« o\nr been written nlnut iho Indnncnstc* In parti 
cnlnr points the Mintcmcnf^ no donbt stand in nerd of proof beforL ther 
can bo regnnied n« sciintific fnet^ P^pernllr the proposition which is 
CO be looked upon n« the cardinal point of his tiicorr, nnmclv, tlmt 
'^Lnsco n th( normal de> elopmcnt of the ancient Arran family conception*' 
seems liardlr to meet ndequntclr the objection chat no traces of this 
derolopmont of the fnmilv into the caste are to be fontid iti the A edns, 
with tholiclp of tho follDinnsr statemrnl *'!liie derelopmciit might hare 
taken place too slowh, it n.sts upon ton instinctirr too pnmitire 
elements to gire much o idcuce of this < lement m a literature ^ncli 
06 thac of tho hrmns ' 
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Kjshati’ivas or “ waviiois ” have for their 
dnty the piotection oj the people, the giving 
ot alms, the offeimg of sacrifices and the 
study oE the Vedas , to the Vaisyas, breeding 
of cattle, hade and agricultuie were assigned 
as then work, but along with these, 
giving alms, offering sacrifices and study aie 
made then duties , the Sftdras, finally, have 
only one woik and that is to serve the 
other thiee castes (jManavadharmasfistra 
I 87-91) The authms ot the lawbooks could 
not possibly conceal the inLonsistency of this 
theii theoiv nith the surrounding facts Most 
eaily piobablv, the two highest castes, the 
piiests and the naiaois, neie brought into 
lelation with the leal lacts, but the gieat mass 
of the people who in the couise ot a piogressive 
civilisation wcie assigned the various 
piotessioiis could onh be held fast by doing 
violence to facts But ho\\ to explain the 
PMstence of iniiuinciable facts contradicting the 
tlieoiy? It would not do to intioduce new 
castes without destroying the sacred old 
tradition “ 'liie Brfiliraana, the Kshatiiya, the 
Vaisya, these thiee castes have two births, the 
fouith has only one biith , and there is no fifth 
(caste)” — so it is said in Munu (X 4) 

People loincd nitli the alieady 6uircnt theory 
anothei, and tliat was the theory oi mixed castes 
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Acting ujion tins, people began to look upon 
only the ohildien by piqpeily wedde'd Tvomen 
of the &ame caste as belonging to the caste of 
then f^thei and the ^ children resulting from 
the union of different castes as mixed castes, 
and this in the following way the higher the 
caste of the mothei and the lower the caste of 
the father, the lower became the caste of the 
issue Thus, the child born of the union of a 
Bi&hmana with a Vaisva gwl was called an 
Ambashtha, so it was called a Nishhda when 
the union was noth a Shdia’s daughter, the 
issue of the maiiiage of a Kshatiiya with 
^ - the daughter of a iShdia was called 
Ugia, the children resulting from 
the opposite kind of union, namely, when 
the mothei belonged to a higher and the 
fathei to a lower caste, were called m the 
descending order of their social lank, Shta, 
Milgadha, Vaideha,, Ayogava, Kshattri ^ and 
Candflla All these mixed castes were chavac 
tensed as of low huth (apasada), the lowest 
and most contemptible was, accordmg to the 
theory, the Candhla, because resulting from tbe 
union of a Bi&,bmana’s daugliter with a Shdia 
Through furthei combinations, through further 
alliances between the four recognised castes 
and the mixed castes and through marriages 
among the lattei, theie arose a further number 
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oi mned castes Among others — I only mention 
the names n Inch occuy to me in this coimev 
lon — the issue of the union of «i K isliftda n ith 
ft Shdra nrife n as called Pukkasa and the A'ena 
■was the issue of the alliance hetween a Vai- 
dehaka and an Amhashtha n Oman This, hon- 
evei, in no nay e'^hausts the number of mixed 
castes, here come first the so-called VrdtAas, 
nho are the issue of legitimate unions of the 
three higher castes but nho through neglect of 
religious obligation, that is, neglect of taking 
admission into tlieir caste (npanarana) at the 
ngjit tunc, lost the right to belong to that caste 
Then descendants fall again into different groups 
of castes, .iccording as they nerc orginnlly of 
Brdhmana, ICshatrnn or Vaisj.i origin We 
shall in course of oui enquiij come across 
them ns Jtallns, LiccliaMsand Natas nho were 
all descended from the ViMjas of the Ksb.ilriy.i 
caste ^Iiinumoi aide despised qiixed cMs(es,agjim, 
are the offspring of those nho thiough some 
built — adiiltci.i, consanguineous marriage, abaii- 
donmeiil of the piesciihed proft'ssion— nie ox* 
communicatefl fiom the Aiyan Society, Ihns 
we liaie the origin of the Kanarta out of the 
union of a Nishdda nilh an A\ogaia noman 
To these niiyod c.is1es professions nerc a«signed 
nith as much strictness as in the ’case of the 
four oflicial castes, for instance, to the SCila 
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was assigned the oik oi a Cdrt-drner, to the 
Arahaslitha, tl,ie medical profehSion, to the ilAgd- 
dha, tiadc, to the JvishAda, the killing of fash, 
to the Pukkasa, the^ captuiing and kilhng of 
the cave-dnelhng ammals, to the 
CdiidAlas, the can vim; of cojpses 
and the execution of ciuninals 

So much for the, theoiv ot the Prihnianas 
(according to Manu, X 5 sq) It is pi into facie 
evident that n e cannot possibly have in it a 
true pictuie of the leal state of thmgs, and it 
IS not difficult to see how theie has been dm e- 
loped such a system The names of the paiticplar 
mixed castes show veiy plainly the mate- 
rial out of which the system is built, thioughout 
it is either geographical oi ethnical lelations, 
names of lands oi peoples, ivhich give them their 
distinctive names, as, tor example Mftgadlia 
Nishhda, Vaideha, Ambashlha, Malla, Licchavi 
and Candila Along with these and to a much 
smaller extent, piofessional categoiies deteiinme 
the names, as, Suta, cait-diivei, Yena, maker 
of reeds, Nata. daucei, Kaivarta, fisherman 
The self-contained existence of these and 
similar groups sepaiated from the Aiyan Society, 
through contempt showm tmvaids then lace oi 
their callmgs, was too evident to make it possible 
to Ignore them quietly oi to hung them uudei 
one or othei of the four castes The theorj' was 
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widened and the tniMcd castes were annexed 
totlie four* original and recognised castgs by 
giving their families or professional groups a 
wholly aibitrary genesis , 

That the inadequacy of the orthodox theory 
and the necessity foi making ceitain concessions 
to truth V as felt IS shown by numerous excep- 
tions to the general rule lejognised for parti- 
cular cases, The law, accoidmg to which every 
caste was assigned a w'hoily lived calling, could 
not be maintained in this its exclusive form, 
people permitted at fiist the higher castes to 
fbllojr the mode of life of the caste next in 
order in the system, but people could not stop 
theie and allowed, evidently, under pressure of 
circumstances, the higher castes to adopt the 
professions which weie originally consideicd 
proper lor the low'ci ones Thus, a Brhhmana 
may, if he cannot earn his living by the work 
proper tj his own caste oi by that of the warrior 
caste, adopt the life of a Vaisya and earn his 
livelihood by agriculture and rearing cattle 
(Mann X, 82) In practice people w'ent furthci 
and w'e inav sup*posc that oven among the BrMi- 
^ j maims of ancient times the ways of 
eaimng a livelihood were no less 
manifold than they are to-day ' 

• 

' From tlie list of Brultmnims who according lo ]n%> cannot bo 
inntid to tako part ni tlio odonog to one’a departed anccatora (Mnnu 

2 , 
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If -vre thus hare in the Brahmanical 
theorji" anythin" but a picture of the real social 
conditions, ire should not also lose sight of the 
fact ■that this theofy after it u as promulgated 
iviihout much refeienee to facts, reacted power- 
fully upon the facts (actual conditions). The 
more Brahmanical cultme spread in the course of 
centuries, the nioVe did the piiestly classes 
succeed in stamping then desned physiognomy 
upon the Indian society fhiough their icligious 
and social influence The superioiity of the 
Brfthmana caste which came giadually into 
lecogmtion and at fixst, surely, uot inthout Oppo- 
sition, influenced to a great eiifent the fuithei 


in ISl sq), wc can (,'ct an idea of tbe iniiltifnnoDEncEB of tbs pro 
fcssions followed bp tbcm in Ejxta ol tbo prohibition lie tbna meet 
mtb plajers (kitava), medical men (cikitsala), batebero (mumeavi 
krarin), sbopbeepors (vipinena jtran) paid professions (presbro 
gnimospa rajdasca), osnrers (vurddhnsbi), berdsmon (paSnp^In) nctora 
(fcasllnva) singers (bnnain), oilmillcro (tnibba), dealers in spices 
(rasaTiKrayin), makers of bows and arrows (dhannlisaranSm barlii) 
rcstrainors of olcpbunt, cattle, horses nad camels (linstigosTosbtrada 
maka), astrologers tamers of birds, instructors in the use of tlio 
weapons (piiddhliciiiTa), architects, tamers of dogs (Srakrl^in), 
falconers (sjcnojlrm), agncnltnnsts (kiasbijllin) and even comers 
of corpses (prctonii 7 Btnka) — Ifow n dors one can find, os stated in 
liesfield’s Brie/ Tunc of (he catte of the Korth ircstcrn Provinces 

and Otidh, Allahabad, 1S85, Brabmanas following nnp paid pro 
fesEion, with the exception of sneb as bnng on religions defilement nnd 
eventnallT, loss of caste, each ns, for example, that of n sweeper or a 
washerman Wo find them following tbo occnpation of a water 
earner, cook, caii-dnrer, watchman, field watch, postman, pobceman, 
piofcssional singer, dancer, etc;, etc 
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development of the social condition, it was 
essentially the prime cause of the yarious groups 
of the Indian society which had been 
formed on the^ lines of professions 
or of laces, modelling themselves upon the 
Brahmamcal castes and so becoming what the 
theoiy had alieady made them 

This superiority of the Bi&hmana caste, how- 
ever, extended in no way ovei the whole pio- 
vince of ancient India conquered by Aiyan cul- 
ture The proper centres of Biahmauism, the 
provinces which in Mann weie stjded the land of 
Brajimarshi, comprise the conntiies of the 
Kurus, Matsyas, Paucfelas and Sdraseaas The 
land bordering this, the portion of Noithein 
India nliich was called Madhyadesa or middle 
land, foims, starting eastwaid, a legion indicated 
by a hue diawn fiom the Hirafblaya through 
Prayltga, called Allahabad to-day, towaids the 
high land of Amarakantaka’ .The provinces to 
the east of this line, the countries known to-day 
as Oudh and Behar, where in Buddha’s time we 
find the people of Kfisi, Kosala, Videha and 
Magadha, are •excluded from Brahmaishidesa 
According to the evidence of the Brfihmana 
texts and the lawbooks, there can be no doubt 
that these people, especially, those of Magadha 


‘ Cf LaBSCD, Jndijfc/ie 2nd Ed , Vol J, p 152, 
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and Videha came late m contact with 

f 

VediQ cult live and were nevei influenced 
so much hr it as the western people We 
should not forget that the Aiyan ininiigiation 
in India took place by stages and was not uni- 
form throughout , the Aryan races, who 
proceeding farthest east, suhiugated first tlie 
Gangetic people, nyir hare separated themselves 
from the gieat Iiody of tlie Arvans for a time, 
when there was still no culture which we are 
accustomed to designate by the teiin “Vedic " 
Also it IS doubtful whether these adiaiiced 
guards of Aivan cirilwation over succeeded in 
fully absorbing the nboriginnl laces who, how- 
evei inferior thev might have been to the 
Aryans in point of ctiltiue, Mere numerically 
much stronger than then iinadeis So also the 
circumstance that in !Manu the names of some 
of these eastern laces, namely, those of 
^lagadhfi and Yidcha, art; applied 
to the mi\ed Cvistcs not belonging 
to the Aiyan family, points to the conclusion 
that they weie not regarded as of the same 
lank by people ulio consideied themselves 
time vepiesentatiies of Aryan culture' The 
possibility, therefoie, is in no way e'vcluded 

* Cf Thr tpxcunn^ “Uber dna peocnipbischp VcriiSltmn dpr 
xediEclien uml dcr bnildbittwiirn Knllnr” la OliUiibtrgs Bufd/a, 
Beflin, ISSI, p 399 cq 
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that we have to see in the individual races of 
princes repeatedly mentioned jn the Pah texts, 
such as, the Licchavis of Veshll and the Mallas, 
the loids of Kusinft,^ and P&T&, Avho were 
both looked upon by Mann as the descendants 
of a n diya of tlie Eshatriya caste, the non- 
Aiyan aboiigmal rulers 

If this supposition^ of an ethnical and 
cultural opposition between the specifically 
Biahinaiuc west and the less, Biahmanised east, 
the home of Buddhism, is coirect, then ue can 
piesuine that even the social conditions ns we 
«find them heie, are diffeient from tho-^c of the 
west , for the social organisation of a people is 
essentinllv dependent upon the above-named 
factms and is piobably more so in India 
tlian elsewhere, ethnical differencps and reli- 
gious MCMS bale puncipally determined the 
social physiognomy of the Indian people To 
thyi u e have to add a cucumstance which even 
for India cannot be left out of consideration 

* 

and has to be bi ought in here for the ex- 
planation of the opposition mentioned above, 
naiiiely, the influence of climate and the soil , 
climatical and geographical differences have 
even in India, which is so often called "a woild 
in itself,” sometimes even a world winch unites 
the greatest contradictories, played a pait in , 
the shaping of the social conditions, 
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Now lei ii‘5 lenre flie* prorince of a p7 ion 
‘suppositions nii^l tiile om stand upon firm 
ground which will foiin flic haws of the in- 
quiry tliRt follows Puini the Puli {e\ts and 
especially, tlve .Tltak.is, we will take llie mateiial 
for the leeonstiuctioii of such a picture as 
the Indian socictj in Jhuldh.i’s age and the 

(li 10] P'’^‘ 

sented lleie, hoirerer, we must 
considei that when this picture dilleis from 
that which is piescnted In the Brahniauical 
souiccs, this ditlerencp arises not neecssanlj- 
Iroin local lariations hut in part from thq 
naline of the texts Just ns the Brahniana 
texts, the lawbooks and eien the Jh.ihinamcal 
epics lellcct iciy little the real state of Iiidian 
culluie.ind pist as in leahtv they represent the 
state of cultiue as it oceuis in the iinagination 
of their Brahmana autlmis, so also in the case 
of the Buddhist texts, one sliould not lo«o s|:rht 
of the suh]ccti\e element The authors of the 
Pah canon weie Buddhist monks, and as such, 
kept aloof froin, if they weie not hostile to 
Biahinanical ciilluic The saciiticiaPceieinonj, 
the stuih of the Vedas, the Brahmaiiicnl caste, 
in short, ei erj thing which ga\c the Bn'ihinanas 
their special position, was looked upon as worth- 
less hy these amt ch.illeiiged Manx of the dis- 
ciples of Biuldlia belonged, before then iicce]»tniice 



of the homeless lif6 (pahbajjA), like Buddha 
himself, to the Kshartnya caste and showed a pre- 
ference for their former caste even when they 
enteied the monk*s siate, many were rich, 
influential citizens, before they renounced the 
world, and in consequence of this, looked at their 
own former condition with moie favourable eyes 
than the Bifthmanas , aiul whoever, among these 
classes even accepted Buddhism was very likely 
to view Brahmanism with gieat and even unjust 
severity But the Buddhist monks among whom 
the tradition spread and to whom Ave owe 
ats fixation, showed a more objective attitude 
towards the worldly life which they had i enounced 
and m exchange foi winch they had adopted 
the homeless hfe, than the Brfthmanas who weie 
always conscious of their Biahmanism which 
they spread ovei the society m which they 
lived 

Resides, Buddhistic naiiatives nhich are in 
other respects altogether different, exhibit the 
same tendency in the legion of morals, the 
great mass of conciete data regarding the hfe 
of the people which are found m the realistic 
pictures of the JUtakas is for them a mattei of 
mdifference , it is puieiy casual, and this casual 
manner, this parenthetic way m which these 
things are desenbed, has preserved it from 
distortions 
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For Ihese icnsonR — so it soeins to me at 
[pH] least;— tbe picture of Indian society, 

as MC obtain it fiom tbc Pah 
texts and prmcipalh, from tlio Jatabas, is 
moie life-blvc and true than that iihich the 
Brnhmanas tbioiisjh then one-sided exaltation 
of their own caste ba\e "i\on us and so wc 
may hope to get some material lioin our sources 
which can throw light upon the caste-relations 
in caslein India 



CHAPTER II 


Generaij View or the Castes' 

If we fiist seek, on the basis of quota- 
tions which relate to castes in geneial, a concep- 
tion of their meaning, apd of their i elation to 
one anothei, we aie confionted at first sight 
with a circumstance which seems to give the lie 
du’eot to the mtioductory words — the circum- 
stance, namely, that even in the Pali canon 
wp find the Bifihmanical caste-theory The 
division of Indian society into foiii castes is 
in no way unknown to Buddhist literatuie 

“Just so, you monks” — with these woids 
Buddha teaches his disciples in the CuUavagga 
of the Vinaya-Pitaka (IX, 1, 4) about the rela- 
tion of the castes to the Ordei — “ lust as the 
great livers, such as, the Ganga, the Yamuna, 
the Aciiavatl, the Snrahhu and the Mahlj when 
they poui their wateis into the great ocean, lose 
their names and origins and become the great 
ocean, preciSely so, you monks, do these four 
castes, the Khattiyn (=Skr Kshatriya), the 
Brfihmana, the Vessa (=8kr Vnisya) and Suddn 
(=Skv Sfidia) when they pass, according to the 
doctrines and prescriptions of those who have 
attained perfection, from home to homelessness, 
8 
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lose Iheir names and origins and take from here 
onirard the ii^me ?«»?««« attaching to the son 
of Sakya” 

In EannakathAla Sutta (No 90 of the lla]- 
jhima Nikhya) the following words were put 
into the mouth of Buddha “ These are the foui 
[p 12 ] castes, 0 great king Kliattiya, 
BrAhmana, Vcssa and Sudda Of 
these foul castes, 0 great king, two stand in 
the front rank, namely, the Khattiva and the 
BrAhmana, so far as relates to the salute, the 
seat to be offered, the extension of the folded 
hands and the seirice to be lendered ” 

r 

The AssalAjana Sutta,' which hies to prove 
the worthlessness of the castes, hkew ise speaks 
of four castes “Once stopped'’ — so it begins 
— "the Holy at S<t\althi, in Jetaiana, the paik 
of AnArhapindika At that time theie lived in 
SAiatlhi five hundred BrAhinanas hailing from 
different places for ^onie leligioiis purpose, among 
them there was a lumonr that this fiermit 
(samana) Gotama piochiinied the jmrity of the 
four castes Who is in a position to challenge 
the samana Gotama with icgard to th»s queshon ?’’ 
As the Sutta proceeds, this dnision is surely 
not always obsen ed tlie autlior is occasionally — 
as if unconsciously and perhaps against his w ill 

* Ell mid tmii“l br Iticbard PhcIioI Chcmnliz, 16SO 
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— ^forced by leality to’raention, by the side of the 
Khattiyas and the Brfiihma^as,. the R^jannas* 
and as loirer castes, the Canditla, NesMa, Vena, 
RathaHra and Piikkusa „ bat the existence of 
the foui castes is still the tacit assumption which 
IS in no nay given up even in the admission 
which Gotama at the end of Ins dispute forces 
the Bi’Ahmana Assalhyana«to make, namely, that 
caste IS worthless and that the claim of the 
BrAhmanas to he the best caste is untenable 
The same subject is also handled m the 
Madhuia Sutta-(No 84 of the hlajjhima Nik&ya) 
a«d to some extent the same words are used The 
king Madhuu Avantiputta betakes himself to 
Saraana Kaccftna and puts to him the question 
“The Brdhraauas, Kacchna, maintain that the 
BrWimapa is the best caste and every other caste 
IS low, that the BrAhraana is the white caste and 
every other caste is black, that the BrAhmanas 
are ippie and not the non-Br&hmapas, that tlie 
Brahmanas are the favourite sons of Biahina, that 
they are born out of his mouth, 
horn of Brahma, successors of 
Brahma T^hat do you say to this, Kacc&na ?’* 
And Raccllna replies that caste neither assures 
raateiia] success in life nor makes any difference 


' Of \nth tlni llio remark in the aixtli chapton 
• EH and twins! bjr Robort Obalmors in tba “Journal of tho Bo^al 
Asiatic Society" 1804, p 304 sq 
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vritli legaid to the punfhhinent or happiness 
that awaits after death, that it does not protect 
wrong-doeis fiom the punishment prescribed 
by Jaw, ‘and that aboife all, for the homeless 
ascetics it is a mattei of indiSerence But here, 
too, the aigument lests upon the four castes 

and the result is, not that these four castes 

do not exist hut only ftat they aie aU the same. 

The thought that a BrAlimana does not 
occupy a special place by leason of his birth but 
that ri^tue alone constitutes a. true BrAhmana, 
lecuis also in the JAtakas , in many ways the 
theme of the worthlessness of the castes 

is railed and an opportunity given to the nar- 
rator for lengthy discussions on the caste 

Especially, the Uddfllaka JAtaka deals in a most 
penetiating way \\ ith the caste question "A long 
time ago, when Brahmadatta luled in Benares, 
the Bodhisatta' was appointed his house priest, 
on account of his iiioliolarship and intelligence 
The lattei sau one day in a pleasant spot in the 
park an extremely beautiful courtesan .ind fell 
m love with hei She became pregnant (with his 
child) and when she recognised hei condition, 
she said to him, “0 Loid, I have received a 
live fruit , when ifc is born I will give the child 
the name of its grandfathei.” He reflected, 


* Skr Bodhisattwa, i e , Bnddha in one of hia tormer eiisfence* 
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“A child Ti'hich is born' of a low woman cannot 
possibly be vgiveu the family name” andjsaid to 
her, “ily love, this tree here is called Udd&la , 
because you have got youi child here, yl^n may 
call it Udd&,laka” Then he gave her a signet 
ling and contmued, ‘Tf you get a daughtei, 
bring her up with this, if you get a son, 
you can show him to m« after he is grown 

[ ) 14 ] 

later to a son and named him 
TJddMaka When this son giew up, he asked 
his mother, “Dear mothei, who is my father ?” 
“The jmioJnift, my son” “If that is the 
case, I will study the Vedas” With this 
resolution, he took the mg and the honorarium 
foi his teachei from his mothei and went to 
Takkasilit and lead theie with a world-renovmed 
teacher At the sight of a ciowd of ascetics, 
the thought occuired to him, “These must be in 
possession of the highest knowledge, I must 
learn it from them” , fuU of desire for knowledge, 
he adopted the homeless state, rendered all 
manner of service to the ascetics and prayed 
that they might teach him then wisdom They 
taught lum according to the measure of their 
wisdom, hut among the file hundred ascetics 
there was not a single one who excelled him in 
intelligence , he was the insest among them all 
Therefore they agreed and made him then’ chief 
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He said, hoTrever, to them, “Brotheis, you lire 
permanently iq, tlie u oods. and eat the roots and 
fiuits of the forest, why don’t you tread the 
soilof meu?” “Brot^ier, men u ant, as soon as 
they have gnen us alms lo hear in return the 
dootirne {dhamma) from us , they put questrons 
to us and for fear of thrs we don’t go there” 
“Brothers, eren if <a world-conqueror should 
come, as you have me, let the answer he iny 
care and do not feai"” With these words, he 
betook himself with them to the route followed 
by them in begging and gradually reached 
Benares , here he stopped in the park of tJie 
king and went next day a-begging in the com- 
pany of all to a Milage pionded with a door 
The people gave them copious ahns , next day, 
the ascetics came to the city where, too, 
abundant alms fell to their lot The ascetic 
TJddklaka gave the thanks, pronounced the 
benedictions and answered the questions^ The 
people were greatly edified, gave the ascetics 
liberally, as much as they wanted Throughout 
the town the rumour spread that a wise teacher 
and prorrs ascetic had come , people narrated 
this even to the kmg The latter asked where 
he was staymg and when he heard that he was 
staying with the rest of the ascetics rn tire park, 
he sard, “Good, I will go and see him to-day” 
Somebody announced to TJddAlaka that the 
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king was coming to qec him He called toge- 
ther the host of wisp men and said 
^ to them, “Dear brothers, if one 
wins a prince eren foi g single day, "this is 
enough foi las whole life” “TTliat, lioweTer, 
shall we do, 0 teacher ?” He gave them 
the following advice Some of you should 
behave hke a bat ' , some o| you should sit with 
folded legs and practise penance, some should 
he on a bed of thorns, some should practise the 
penance relating to the five files % othei-s should 
plunge into the watei, still others should recite 
vei'ses in diffeient places” They did accoidmg- 
ly He himself, howevei, sat with eight or ten 
learned men, sourrounded by disciples upon a 
space specially prepaied foi this and placed a 
book upon a beautiful desk In a moment the 
king came to the paik uith the pnrohita, 
suiionnded by a large numbei of men, and .is he 
saw the false ascetics practising penance, he 
lefleoted, “They are all fiee from all fear of 
miseiy,” went to UddAlaka, seated himself by his 
side after accosting him uitli reverence, and 

• 

' tajjultialam earnnfu WIint is to lio nndantood by tbtsexpres 
Sion, I connot state exactly , it seems to imlicatc n special kind o( 
postnro, by which the holy man in question performs a i oir, jnat ns is 
the c&so iMtb tbo ‘cock holies' raciitionod by Oldonborg (JBuddlio p 09) 
who pick out tkoir food like cocks and bclinrc alnays liko cocks 

’ paiTcotapem, “the fixe topns” These nre the fonr fires directed 
towards the four directions nnd the sim which shines aboro 
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began the following eon venation with the 
purohita in a h^pp.Y spirit, 

“These here, nho wear coarse skins, have 
long trffts of hail andrieeite verses with unclean 
teeth and duty face, are they leally, as they 
recognise this (that is. penances) as the duty 
of men, free from miseiy ?” 

When the introhiia lieaid this, he said to 
hunselt, " Tins king is favourably disposed 
towards wrong persons , I must not remain silent” 
and so he lecited the second verse 

“When, 0 king, a learned man does an evil 
act, does not live viituously, he cannot, even 'if 
he knows a thousand Vedas, he free fiora 
misery without finding the right path ” 

^ When Uddftlaka heaid these 

[p 10] 

M Olds, he reflected “ The king is 
in eveiy w,iy pleased with this host of holy 
persons, this Ei.'lliniaua, however, strikes the 
running ov in the mouth , filth is thrown upon 
the prepared meal I will speak to him” He 
recited the third veise directed towauls tlie 
jmrohita 

“It when d man knew a thousand Vedas and 
yet could not he free from misery, so long as he 
did not know the right path, my opinion is, 
that the Vedas are useless, the path of self- 
restiaint is the tri^th”, 
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To tins the pin ohita replied 

“The Vedas are not m any way useless, nor is 
the path of self-restiaint undoubtedly the tiuth 
for he wbo studies the 'Vedas attains* fame, 
whereas he attains only peace who restrams 
himself in his life”. 

"When Uddhlaha heard this, he meditated, 
“Towards this man here I cannot in any way 
adopt an attitude of hostility , if I tell him that 
I am his son, he cannot but show love to me , I 
will make myself known to him”. He recited 
the fifth verse 

* “Parents and othei kinsmen one should 
support , he to whom one owes one’s origin is 
identical ivith oneself , I am Uddhlaka, sprung 
from thy Brfthmana family” 

The foimer asked, “Are you really UddWaka”, 
and as the latter answered ui the affirmative, he 
said “I have given thy mother a mark of identity, 
where *18 it •'” With the frords, “Here is it, 
O Brahmana,” Uddalaka loached him the ring 
The BiAhmana leoogniscd the ring and said 
“Siuely, you, are a Brdhraana', do you know 
however, the duty of a Brfthmaija ?” In asking 


' Of what II Raid below nl p 39 Another reading omits Iruh 
mann , probably, to tho writor the express recognition ot n bastard as 
a Br&hmnnn was ropngnnnt | this omission mnkcs'no difforonco n ith 
regard to the fact that the purohito looks upon his illcgibmato son 
as belonging to hie caste 

4 
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lull) about the flnt\ of a ] 3 i.i]in>aii.i be uttered 
the sittli ^ol‘>e’ 

“rull me ulio a Biahnum i !«:, bow be be- 
comci« •pcirei't, bow (fvtinction’ t.ike> jil.uc and 
wli.it IS (o bo understood b\ the riEtbteou^’’ 
Cp 17) ^ pou Ibis, Urld'ihba explained in 

tlie seventh %ers< 

"llejodiii^' fall w< 5 rl(ll\ tboiiirlifs), tiibin£» flio 
tiic witli liiiii, 'prinkbn': watei, ofterin" 
sacntitc's, til nrAlini.in.i sets up the s.icriiitnl 
])Ost Aotiii:: 111 this wax be attains peiee of 
mind, and lor this iiasoii he is c.illcd Mrluou- ’’ 
The iiHXihila replied to bun liiidin:; fafilt 
with Ills coiuepfiou of the duties of a IJrabmma 
“The Hribin.iii.i is not pure through the 
spiii.kliu'; of water, nor is Ive peifect tlirougli it, 
noi dot's t Inn e arise peice oi xirtuousne's, nor 
does be therein attain Xmnni' 

IVisliine to know bow ainbodx louid ho a 
Bralmiiui if not 'in the wax shown li; bun 
Uddalakii asked, reiituii: the niiuli xtT'i 

“How IS he a Brahmin i. how does lu’ become 
pet feet, how does he attiin Xir,xani, what is 
understood In the risrliteous *•'“ 

The /i/oo//ite t lusht him in these words — 
“IVithoiil hiid, without kinsmen, indilTereiit 
to (ho sensuofis world, tree fiom desire, immune 
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from lusfc^ oaieless of ^■tisfcence, acting in this 
way, the Buhlinimi attains peace of thp soul, 
and so is called \ irtuoiis ” 

On this, UddWaka recijed the verse 

“Khattiva, BrAhinina, A^essa, Sudda, Oan- 
dftila and Pakkusa can all he virtuous, self- 
lestiauied and can attain mivitna , is tliere any 
among them, when they hire all attained peace 
of the soul, who is battei or who is woise ?” 

To him leplied the piuoinfa, in order to 
show him that the moment Aihatbhip‘ is at- 
tained, inferiority and supeiiority cease to 
esist 

"Khattiya, Brlllimana, A^’essa, Sudda, Candfbla 
and Pttkkusa can all he virtuous and self- 
restiained and attain iiirviAni , among them, 
when they have attuned peace of the soul, 
theie IS no one who is better and no one who 
IS uoise” 

^ Udddlaka, however, found fault 

u ith him and said 

“Khattiya, Bifthmana, A^essa, Sudda, Candala 
and Pakkusa can all be virtuous and self- 
lestrained and attain nirvitna , among them, 
theie IS no one who is better or wprse, when 
they have attained peace of the soul If this 


' anhtttia, position of on nrlmt, o holy mny, tlio highost of tlio 
tonr stages in iho pnth of emancipation, complcto holiness Of 
Oldenberg, Buddha, p 33Q Kotc 
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IS so, then Brahmanism' which you . hold and 
your h^longmg. to a family noted for its know- 
ledge of the Vedas, are of no value ” 

The”jpi« ohta, howeiver, taught him through 
a parable and recited two verses 

“A tent is covered with fabrics of various 
colours, hut the coloui does not follow the 
shades of the fabrics « So it is also with men , 
always men attam purity , the virtuous don’t ask 
a person about his huth, when they have 
recognised his piety ” 

As Uddhlaka could not regam his ground, 
he sat down, without answeiing The Br&hmam 
however, said to the kmg • All these, 0 great 
limg, are cheats, they will rum the whole of 
India with their hypociisy Make Uddftlaka 
give up his asceticism and make him my disci- 
ple , make the rest return to their fonner 
condition, give them aims and make them your 
servants ” The kmg was pleased with this 
advice of his teacher and so they were all 
enlisted in the service of the king 

The fundamental thought appears m a some- 
what different way m Silavlmamsa Jhtaka 
(III 194 sq) The pvrohita of the kmg of 
Benares wants to examme him with a view to 
knowmg whether he esteems him on account of 
his virtuousness oi on account of his learnmg 
He commits theft, is shown to the kmg and 
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learns tliaj} tlic latter only esteems him for his 
virtue With this knhivledge he*resolves to re- 
nounce the worldly life and with these words 
takes leave of the king 

“Whether virtue is hettei than learning — 
about this I had doubts , that viitue is better 
than learning, of this I doubt no more 

Birth and caste causep conceit , veiily, is 
virtue the highest , he who does not possess 
virtue, foi him learning also has no value 

A Khattiya who has aimed at vice and a 
[p 10 ] Vessa who acts viciously, both come 
• to grief after they have passed away 

from the u orld 

Khattiya, Br&hmana, Vessa, Sudda, OandUla 
and Pukkusa will be all equal in the world 
cf the gods, if they have acted vutuonsly 
hcie 

Of no value are the Vpdas, of no value is 
hu’th or kinsmen for the future world, only 
one’s own puie virtue brings him happiness in 
the next world ” 

The same account of castes and the same 
conception of their equality, as viewed from the 
ethical staudpomt, meets us in Amba Jdtaka 
(IV. 205), where it is said 

"As a man who seeks juice m the forest 
considers that tiee the best m which he finds 
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it, Tvliether it is the eian^'a^ tiee, thepiicniiancla^ 
tree oi the pdlibhadda' tiesa, 

So also among the Ehattiyas, Biahmanas, 
Vessas,' Siiddas, Gandiilds and Pukkusas, he is 
the best fiom -vrliom one can learn what is right ” 
Thus vre meet ei eiywheie m the Pah canon 
and even in the Ji\takas*, although the woith- 
lessness of the castesn is emphasised, with the 
Brahmanicdl caste theoiy and the division of 
society into foui castes, the Khattiya, Brfihniana, 
Vessa and Sudda, as something self-evident, 
and nowheie IS any doubt evpiessed Still let 
us look a little moie minutely at these passagec 
These aie, so to speak, academical discussions 
regarding the value of castes which all only 
seiro — not to give us a pictuie of Indian society— 
but to Oppose the claim of the BiAhmanas to be 
through their caste m sole possession of tiuth, 
of the knowledge of the path of 

[p -io] 

emaucrpation In my oijinion, 

'■ Bicmns shrub 

* Skr picDmnndn, Arndintlitn Indicn 

“ Skr palibbtidra, Bntci Frondosn 

‘ That in the pissn-jca qnotodtrom the JitaVns, |,not tour bnt aix 
castes, that is, m addition to the official castes of the Brnhmanicnl 
theory, the two n-t - Oaiidali and] Pukkosi, reckoned omon^ the 
mixed caste*!, are onnmeratcd, has for its reason this, that people 
fait in the cuclcs from which the verses came, the non reality of the 
Tessa and Sndda castes and thereby the two hated classes, whose 
real existence peifple could perceive everyday, were added 
Onr position that the Brahmanical caste theorv is present eren in the 
Jfttnkas IS thereby not modified 
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there is 410 more leality in these thcoielical 
speculations than m*the tlieoiy of the Bifth- 
inanas , they aie nothing else than a leflex 
of the piiestly literature and shon' ys that 
the Brahmanical theoiy nns not only Trell 
knonii to the Buddhist inonks hut nas so 
stiongly inbedded in tlieiv consciousness, that 
they could not fiee themselves fioin it, although 
m dll piohahility, they neic quite convinced 
of its inconguience nith the leal noild as 
veil as of the noithlessncss of the caste 
Moieovei, the Buddhist writeis iievei caied 
m the least to contiadict the castc-theoiy as 
such and theiehy intioduce a hettcr organisa- 
tion of society, nhat they tiled to do nas 
simply to shou that caste is- of no value foi 
the stiiMug foi emancipation 

Only this much appeals to me to enieige 
clearly out of these theoietical discussions, that 
the castes in Buddha’s tune and in the eastein 
lands veie an iinpoitant factoi in the social 
life The question, 111 my opinion, can neiei 
be of any influence nhicli Buddha’s doctiino 
of the voithlessiiess of the castes may have 
had upon the existing condition of society, of 
any veakening of the class-oppositions thiough 
Buddhism The conception of the non-existence 
of caste-distmclioiis which 11 e notice eieiyuheie 
in Buddhistic viitmgs, may (at fiist sight) seem 
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to suggest the'thought that we are to see in this 
peculmnty of the Buddhistic doctrine, a refoim- 
atoryact of Buddha and have to look upon Buddha 
as the destroyer of iigid limits fixed by orthodox 
practice This new, honevei, is not at all 
correct ‘ The castes continued after the spread 

|.p 2i-| of Buddhistic doctrine quite as 
well as before, the social organisation 
m India was not m the least altcied by Buddha’s 
appearance We. see that there is constant 
reference to the institution of castes and that not 
simply m the older portions of the Pah canon 
Even the latei portions, the commentaries on the 
J^tikas bear witness to this, that in the caste- 
distinctions one has to see a real force, even 
long after Buddhism had acqmred a firm footing 
and Buddha’s doctime of the uoithlessness of 
castes had found univeisal acceptance as a 
means of acquuiog emancipation 

Even among Buddhist monks we find this 
conception of the distinction of castes, of the 
value of high birth, m no uay extmgmshed As 

* cf Koeppen (Z?ic de$ Buddhoj Berli^ Vol I p 127 sq) 

against whom the imjiifitifiod polemic hns been throst Hopkins 
{The Religions of India, Boston and London, 1S96 p 530 note) that 
he ssT* in Buddha an emancipator, a political reformer Cf further 
Oldenberg’a Buddlta p 155 sq— When ereo in the second edition of 
B&tzeVs Vulkorknnde (Leipzig and Vienna 1895 p 599)| it is said 
of Bnddlusta that it' ''abuhshed the castes” and not ‘‘that il was in 
a position to check its further growth ” it is hoped that it mil not 
be considered beating the air if I polemise against this conception 
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evidence of this, \ve have the introdnctioa to the 
Tittira jlltaka (I 217* sq), wher? it is said that 
the disciples of the six* (chabhaggikft.) requisi- 
tioned all places for themselves and their teachers, 
so that the ivisest men who came later got no 
quaiters. When Buddha became awaie of this, 
he called an assembly of monks and put the 
question, WTio deserves have the best quar- 
ters, the best water, the best food ? He receiv- 
ed fiom some the leply, "He who was a 
Khattiya before he became initiated” (Ichattiya 
knlit pabba]ito) , fiom others, “He who was 
Hh Br^lhmana or a gahapati (bi^hmanaknlfl 
gahapatikulfl pabbajito) Here the three classes 
looked upon by the Indians are narrated in 
their Older of succession and even though 
Buddha himself in summing up the debate 
recognises no privilege giounded on birth, the 
narrative still shows that in the consciousness 
of the great majoiity of the monks the caste 
distinctions had value The action of Hevadatta® 
and Kohila mentioned m the introduction to Jam- 
bukh^aka .T&taka (II 4i38) is also evidence 
of the lespdet which people had for the higher 

[p B 2 ] castes^the action, namely, of their 
trying to revive then’ lost reputation 

' The 81 * monks who m the Viasya Fitaka piny the rdlo of the 
■conndtol and who try to go agonist Baddhn’s {hcscriptions In every 
possible way Cf Oldonhotgi Buddha p 312 sq 

' Buddha’s cousin and rival See Oldcnherg, Buddha p 162 sq 
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The two, that is to say, -nsit the householders, 
luoving from house to house, smg piaises of each 
other and speak with piide of each other, one 
stating that Devadatta is descended from ilahh- 
saramata* and can point to an unbroken succes- 
sion of piinces in the royal house of Okkdka,® 
the other that Kokila had belonged to a north- 
western Brfiiliraana familv before he was initiated 

r * 

(ndiccabiCdimanaknla mkkhamitvh pabba3ito) 
But the question whether oi not Buddhism 
has changed the caste-relationships is not of 
great value for us, as we, starting from the 
assumption* that the Jhtakas in them older 
forma exhibit the social condition of India, 
as it existed in Buddha’s time, have only 
made this the subject of our study In any case, 
one thing appears very clearly from the 
passages of a theoretical character quoted 
above, and that is, that the concept of caste, 
of jdh,* was widely prevalent in Buddha’s 

' The tradilionnl name.of the first hng 
’ Skr ILsh'nikn, name of a mythical king 
“ Ct the Pretnco 

• The word ]ati, i e , "birth" is nlso in Sanskr tha .term for 
the concept “Caste " By the side of jdli, there occurs in the Pah 
tsxta in the sense of “caste," though much more rarclv, the word mnna 
(=>Bkr rarna) and lain Cf Vinnyn Pitala, ed by Oldeubetg VoL 2 
p 230, cnitSro’ me mnnS Lhattiyfi brdhmnnS ressil sndda Vol 3 p 
184 *9 nttfin knlifni, klmttimhnlam hrahmanaknlam, ressaknlam 
snddaknlam The nse of fnfa which ns n rale denotes familr in 
the sense of “ caste " shows how mnch the two concepts orerlap each 
other m tho conseionsness of the Indians and how closely nllied thov are 



time Consequently* om* purpose is not much 
achieved if we cdhsider how fai the views 
relating to the essence of the caste aie diver- 
gent, how much the mews of the .different 
authors vaiy here and theie, when the ques- 
tion 18 to determine the concept of caste foi 
a special period of Indian culture-history 
Oui problem will be to determine what is 
to be undeistood by caste m this period and 
[p 23 ] answei the question "How far 

is the concept of caste, as it has 
come to us from the Brahmanical theory, or as 
sve aie accustomed to use it, when we speak 
of the modern conditions of India, applicable 
to ih.Q jdti of the Pah tests?” 

We must distinguish between the two con- 
cepts, between the modern caste and that 
which the Brahmanical law-books understand 
by caste , they do not comcide with each 
other, in any way and it ‘would be a great 
mistake to make them identical We cannot 
also hope to arrive at a universally vahd 
definition b^ a combmation of the two , a 
definition like this which is true of all stages 
of evolution of Indian culture, cannot at all be 
given , we can only try, through a comparison 
of the different stages which the caste has 
gone through in the couise of centuries, to 
find persistmg, and consequently, probably 
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essential moments^ m order, with the help of 
these, ta get anrappioxiraate idea of the general 
meaning of caste in the earhei Buddhistic 
age Oji the othei hand, we must not ignore 
the development of the modem castes and 
confine ouiseh es wholly to hterary tradition, for 
it IS precisely the modern castes which give us 
many valuable parallels wheie the Brahmanical 
theoiy leaves us in the lurch, and many 
conditions of the social life of ancient times 
are only intelligible to us m the light of the 
present day 

By a caste of modem India, we understand, il 
I am to adhere in all essentials to the definition 
given by Senart,' a self-contained body which 
with a certain traditional and independent 
orgamsation, has a chief as well as a council, the 
membership of which is hereditary and which 
IS thus determined not by chance or free 
selection hut by birth, which gatheis ^more 
or less fully on certain occasions, for 
instance, in certain festivals, and which is 
generally held together by a common hereditary 
^ calling, which observes the same 

customs, especially, with regard to 
marriage, eatmg and various acts of purification, 
which, finally, is provided with a judiciary that 
makes the authoiity of the corporate body felt 


' Home dcB denx mondes, Tomo 121, p 605 
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principally through the punishment of excom- 
raumcation The essential element by which the 
castes are even now characterised as an oider 
sni genem and are distinguished fioni othei 
similar social groups, is to he sought m the 
customs relating to the conmtbmm, mterdining 
and contact of impure peisons , it is precisely 
these rules which set yp absolute hariiers 
between the innumerable modern castes and 
thereby give the Indian society its own proper 
physiognomy 

We must at once elunmate, if we wish 
ta determine the concept of caste as it agitated 
the minds of the authors of the lawbooks, 
some of the attuhutes which have only reference 
to the castes of the present day , they are obvi- 
ously of modem origin, foi neither m the law- 
books nor anywhere else are found any traces 
which point to their existence in a foimer age 
The csyste in the Brahmanical theory is, although 
no less strictly isolated and self-contamed, still ex- 
ternally not so well organised as the modern caste 
A chief, a council, we notice as little as common > 
festivals or assemblies for other purposes , what 
unites the castes of ancient times and isolates 
them from one another— be it well-understood, 
acoordmg to the theoiy — is, along with the 
confinement of every class within’a wholly fixed 
profession, those customs which lule the modern 
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caste Precise lulca Mith legaid (o marriage, 
food .iiid eien.loucli goierii (he mutual lelation- 
ship ot tlie castes in its minutest detail and 
tr\ to Jjieient their fusion 'Jlius a Bnihmana, 
allhough he is aliened nnes of olhei castes, 
should liaie for his fust wife one hclonging to 
his on n caste , for onh such a one can attend 
to his hodih needs aiul can stand hy his side in 
the peiforinnncc of religious rites ' , she alone 

[ji "o ] assures for the sou his hclonging to 
the caste of the father 'nic Brah- 
mana is foi hidden” to tahe food from a man 
belonffing to a loner caste, and as espeeioi’h 
impure, the leavings of a Sudra’s table* arc 
regarded cn the sjght of a despised human 
being, espcci'ilh, of a Camlula, nho«e touch 
itself causes impuritj *, is sutTicient to spoil a 
BrAhmaua‘s meal ' All these prescriptions have 
the force of Inn s, a transgiession of which ini olves 

, 

* M'lnn 1\ *'0 

IMinftub Mirlmi«nn>h n|» tUmrmiJnrrnrn ci n«»traVa*n frii oita 
JstiiTil Firrf^jim kAflnmnin 

" Mnnti 1\ 210 \1\ I Fq , Ap^-tninla 11022 

Gautama WII li , "V l•hnu 1 1 7 Fq 

* ^lami \1, 173 ^ a'^ifIiUir \1\ T?, \iFliiin til CO. W,CG 

* Mnnu V ho j ' U lir (a llrUimmi) fcp* ft Catvl i!n, n jncr«tnialins 
wonian n man tXroramunicatctl fron ibp caf t i\ Trnnati in child W 
ft corpse or n jnrpnn t^ndored impure \)\ tl»r loacli of a corp*'’ 
lie nrill pnnf^ bitiiFiJf nitli ft bnth 

* Mann III 23P ACnmNla a liop r cK-k, n do? n 

TTomAii (ibil ft Guntich not ho arm l>v ft Pnl man catic? 
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special expiatory cerenuonics and as the seiciesl 
expiation, cxcommuiiMVition from the caste 
If we can thus see m tho piactices mentioned 
hetc, an essential and permanent chaiacteiistie 
of the caste, wo shall — ^in order now to pass to 
tho caste -1 ektions, as they are descrihod in the 
Jhtnkas — look here Cor their presence Tlio 
scrupulous care with which the pi*oxiniitj of a 
person belonging to a despised oi even a i cry low 
caste IS avoided is evident ni numerous instances 
contiiinod m the Jhtakas 

In Kfthiigabodhi JfttaKn (IV 231), there 
, occurs the following conveisation 

between a king’s son hung ns an 
ascetic in tho forest and a princess likewise 
seeking sheltei with hei kinsmen in the forest, 
whom ho sees sitting on a mango tree “ITcll, 
who are you he says to her “I am n 
human being, gentleman”, ” Then descend ” 
“ That IS not possible, my ,dcar sir, I am a 
Khattiyh '‘V’'cll, I am also a Khuttija, so 

descend” ‘‘That means nothing, my dear sir, 
nohodv is a Khatf iva by his w ord mereh , if 
you are a Khnltija, sa\ the Kliattija formula ” ' 

‘ (If Dlinmninrultini, fil FihibWII p lES Fnrtlip fiplntinlioji 
of the oxptp««ion “ KhatUvn forinula "{Klinllix nmllyft) ti pmetfci pro 
veiling ninong nimirrn rn»tc<i may )m> titnl, whuh Tnonbl mciitionn in 
tlio'‘7,pitBchnft (I Dontich Morgon OcpoU-rlinfl " Ini IS p uy 
Acoording to nn oml ConimiiiiKntinn from Mr Gnotron, cnnlc in 
Belior hav f,ot itv onu epir nonp, roninnto or Imllml, of n Inch even hotly 
fcnowB BOmolhiiiB nnd very few knovr ovorpthing 
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Thej recited togetlici tlio ICiattiva formula and 
then it was that the king’s daughter descended 
Tlie first question uhich the Brfthmana youth 
Satadhaniina asks a fianddla who happens to 
tiaiel the same way nith him is about the caste 
‘‘To what caste do jou belong” {Ktmjdliko si 
II 82), asks tlie Br.'ihniana his trarclhng compa- 
nion *‘I am a Capdala”, answers the other 
and asks the Brhhniana the same question 
Hauglitilv comes the latter’s reply, “I am 
a Br.'ihmana from the northwest ” (nham iidicca- 
brahmano)' and it seems to be a nonder when 
it IS further narrated that the two contiiiued«to 
go by tlio «ame road Another person, likewise 
a youth belonging to a Brahmann family in the 
noithwest, of whom it is expressly stated that ho 
IS serj proud of his cixito {fas<ia jdtininmdi/« 
7 n(iliaiilo vidito almi III 212) exhibits greater 
anxiotv for ” atmospheric purification” On his 
leturn to the tQwn of Benares he meets a 
Canddla “|Wlio art thou", he asks him and 
as the latter replies, “ I am a Candida ”, he tries 
to run an ay fiom him, for feii lest thenmd 
nhich has moved thiough the Ijody of the 
despised creatine should touch him, and cries out 
loudly, “Damn loii, CandAla, raven 
■' ^ of 01 il omen, move out of the wind ” 


‘ Cf ’rlint IS Slid in tlip riRhtli clmplcr on tlio riIifent'rtlt’'oii'i 
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Of a BrAhmana as'cetic whose hermitage hes 
on the hanks of a iivei', it is said •(!¥ 388) that 
one day as he takes water to iinse his mouth, 
a toothpick floating in the*Matoi which aCaiiddla 
living near by has thiow'u into the water, is 
caught in a tuft of his hair He notices it and 
cries out “ Damn you, w retch ” ' With the 
ivords, "I will now see v hence this eMl omen 
has come,’’ he moves up-stream and as he notices 
the Ca^dUla he asks him, “ To what caste do you 
belong ” The reply comes, “ I am a CandAla ” 
"You liaie then thiown the toothpick in the 
rwerf” “Indeed, I have,” leplied the Candftla, 
and the BiAhmana said, “Damn you, wi etched 
Oai>dflla, you hud of evil omen, vou shall not 
hie here any longei, move yoiu dwelling down 
the river ” * 

As ei en in this naiiatii e the pride of the 
Brtlhmana in his caste ( jatim nissilyu mahantam 
niftnanj akilsi ) is stionglv indicated, it is possible 
that the scrupulous care with which in the Inst 
two cited instances, the contact of the Candftla 
is forbidden or the way in which pollution fiom 

9 

* nasfa latnUt llic BrAlimhita curscp, >\itbou( knowinjf who Ims 
thrown the piGco of w(Kk 1 into tlio Btronm, Iho iiinn \>ho ImB |}o1Iutcd 
tho water throngli tlic lootli pick Hint tins tootli pick wnn hntigiug 
from A taft of hiB hnir la an niifuvoarablo om?n for him nnrl ns lio now 
teams that a Cnmlnln Iirr used it, his mdignntion knows no liounds 
’ A narrative of n Rimilni kind is found m Viimja lh(aLn (cd Oldou 
Itrg, > o1 4, p 20^ sq ) 

0 
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his prosimitv is feaied, is a manifestation of 
this pride, this drroH;anc6 of caste, and that 
on the other hand, the proxiraitr of a Candida 
had n?'thing of the »charactei of a pollution 
liVe find instances in which a Cand&la 
has intercourse m.th a high-horn without the 
latter making any objection to this In Cba- 
laka Jataka (III p *27 sq) it isnaiiated how 
a CandAld in order to get a mango for his 
pregnant wife, ascended a tree m the paik 
of the king He was surprised by dawn and 
continued to sit on the tiee, waiting for night 
In the meantime, the king came with his 
teacher, the pwolnta, to the gaiden, m order 
to learn the Vedas , they sat under the 
mango-tiee, the king on a higher and the 
teacher on a lower seat When the Candida 
saw this, he descended from the tree and 
explamed the impropriety of their conduct 
(towards each other) The king was , greatly 
edified by the instruction he received and 
asked him his caste “I am a Cand&la, 0 Kmg ” 
“A great pity,* for if you had been hoin of a 
higher caste (jilti-sampanno), 1 would have 
resigned the sovereignty in your favom , however, 
I wdl remam king during the day and you will 
be king at night ” He gave the Candida a cross 

' Mann, V 93 “ The fault of impuritv doe« not appU to king" 

cf ibid, V 94, 97 
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■which he himself suspended from his neck and 

made hiid the town sentmel (nagaiaguttika ; 

» , 

Now a king was no donbt permitted inter- 
com se wrth tlie Cand 6 ,la, for as king heiseemed 
to he placed above the dangei of poUutiin , hut 
even generally, people did not seem to he much 
afiaid of the pioximity of such a person, and it 
18 doubtful whethei there was a custom or a 
prescription whereby the higher classes were 
iorhidden contact with the lowei oi residence 
in then vicinity, and if such a custom existed,* 
it is doubtful whether it was univei sally 
observed and ivas not lathei violated every 
day and every lioui Piom the Jfttakas 
what appears clearly is only this, that the 
fear of such pollution was not confined to 
Br&hmapas proud of their caste For specially 
sensitive feminine natuies proud of then high 
descent, the raeie sight of a despised person 
sutficed foi the pi eduction of the feeling of 
impurity in their minds As the daughter of 
the sefiAi, who as the daughter of a gahapah 
belonged to a respectable but always 
’middle class family and that of a 
pmointa ot Ujjayini nho had gone to the city 


^ Ttmt the law books contain such n proscnptioti for the Br&h 
manns has been nlrcnd} racntionocl This, ho>jreTor, does not prove 
its eustonco at tho time and m tho places with which we have to deal 




gate to play, notaced tTVOjCa^^dila brothers, they 
washed their eyes with scented water and letiirned 
to the "town The people, to whom on such 
occasions food and drink wei e provided gratis, 
regarde’d themselves as cheated of a fine meal 
by the maiden’s going away and so gave the 
Canddlas such a sound beating that they were 
almost dead ( IV S9l ) A similar thing 
happened to another Candela who wanted lo 
go to the gate of Benares, but encountered the 
daughter of the seilht and atti acted by her 
beauty, stood gazing The maiden who was 
peeping through the curtain of the palan^- 
qmn in which she was earned, saw him and 
asked, “ Who is this ?’’ and as the answ er 
came, “A CandhLn, noble one,” she washed 
hei eyes with scented water, saving, “Oh, I 
see something which I should not see” and 
went back Her escort struck the Candhla 
with his hands and feet till he fell down 
(IV 378) 

It IS clear that the impurity of a person 
extended to the obiects touched by him , 
this was especially the case withf eierytliing 
that had leference to food When we 
remember how great a religious importance 
the meal had at all times for the Aryans, 
how eating togethei served as an external sign 
of sameness of blood, it seems possible to 
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assume that this pimciple of the exclusion of 
all impure people fiom the ^common table 
came fiom ancient times, ivas cniried fiom tlie 
family o\ei to the caste apd was here developed 
with gi eat precision It should not, howevei, 
be oieiloohed that tiaces of such an exclusion 
of low persons from paiticipation in the meal, 
ns w e see it m,Tndia to-day, are only 
^ found, w’hen they aie found at all in 
the Jiltakas, eviremelv rareh The only passage 
which serves ns evidence of the presence of 
special rules and customs relating to a common 
tfthle, does not occur in a JAtuka but in a 
pacouppannataHht, in the mtioductoiy explana- 
tion in BhaddasMa .Tfttnka (IV 14.4 sq ) Hero 
it IS naiiated that the messeugeis of the Kosala 
king, sent to the Sflkivas of K.ipilavatthu, in 
ordei to bring a giil of tins family foi their 
chief, express doubts about the puiity of her 
hiith , they are afraid of being cheated by the 
Sft.kiyas who aie proud of then fnmilv and so 
demand that the gnl should dine with them 
Tlie Sftknas who as a matter of fact, wanted to 
pass on to tln'in an illegitimate girl, namely, a 
VftsabliakhattiyA, the daughter of MnliAnftma 
and a slaie, aie emhairassed and don’t know 
what to do jraliAnftnia saj s that they should 
not give themselves any troublu about the 
matter, foi he knew a method when he was 
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eatmg, (hev should bung, the VftsabhakhattirA, 

adoined nith her ornaments, and ns soon as he 

♦ • 

swallowed one mouthful, show him a letter with 
the woi’ds " 0 prince, King so and so sent a 
lettei, heal fiist tins message ” The Shkiyas are 
satished with the plan and nhen MahAndma 
sits at his dinner, they adorn the maiden with 
ornaments MahAndpia cues out, “Brmg my 
daughter here, she shall eat u ith me ” After 
making some delay undei the pretext that she 
must he adoined first, they bung hei Tfith 
the woids, “We will dine together with my 
father,” she held a dish Mahanfinia takes with 
hei a lump and puts it into his mouth, when he, 
hovrever, stietches out his hand for the second 
lump, he IS brought a letter, as previously 
arianged He puts lus right hand into the dish, 
encoui aging Ins daughtei to eat and takes the 
letter n ith bis left hand and reads it the latter, 
however, continue^ to eat, n hilst he explains the 
message Wlxen she fiinslies eating, he n as'hes his 
hands and rinses Ins mouth In this way the 
messengeis come to the conclusion that she is his 
daughtei and ovei looks any distinction of caste 
Tlie fathei aioids not only eatmg \uth his 
illegitimate daughtei but even eating the food 
brought by hei In the first place, 
he puts his hands without any 
scruple into the dish simultaneously with his 
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{laughter, as soon, houcvei, as the hiiiuls of the 
impure liare touchiMl the fooil, it iioconieN unpin o 
foi him. he stops, tlieieroro, taking a second 
mouthful and lets the .danghtei eat* .done, 

• f 

appareiith ahsoihed in icadinc the lettei \ot 
c ding in the same tahle, hut only eating fi om 
the same dish out of uhioli the table eompaiiu< is 
haie already oaten the epntacl \uth the food 
already touched hi them, is the cnteiion Coi a 
common caste 

Consequent h, we ciniiot speak of aiij lulo 
iclatim* specially to persons harmtr .i common 
iahlc which excludes lower castes ' on the other 
hand, there can he no doiiht that presciiptions 
winch forbade coiitnet with food touched hi the 
impure and spocialh, with the leaimgs of their 
table, and punished (rnnsgipssion, existed and 
loo often showed tliemsehes effect iie 

The eating of llu' leaiings of a C.iiuhMa’s 
tahlq was looked upon, accciuliiig to the Jfitakas, 
as such a gre.it sm foi the ]lri‘ihnian<i that it 
had foi Its consequence exclusion from the 

caste’ 111 the jMatanga .Ti'it.ika it is imiiatcd 

- - ■-■■■■ „ 

' KnnrtV runnrKii <i(i IhupiMitt (Itoiu dindiux tnonilth tu! ]25 
]i US M} ) (tim to iiu to i(K( tnr do tint a]i|iI\ to nU 

Ilf I of thi htdmn < i*t< 

* Arc t« Mntjit \l 14 ^ n Bmlrnmnn who dnitiV wntcr 
which hnd jtnuoufiU Utii dtuni h^ n ^'iidni. tnunt dnnK wuKr 
for fhiTh Atid n Ilnhinxim ho hud intm t\i tnhh of a 

Vddm or « womnu tiiuui drmk watt r for urtcn duMi (\| ICI) 



hoTv sixteen thous.m(t Brahraanas had to under- 
go nhirth, because water jn hich had been mixed 
i\ ith nee which was the remnant left out of a 
Canddlft’s meal, dropped into their mouths The 
immediate consequence of this pollution, for 
n hich they tliemseh es were in no wav to blame, 
M as their exclusion from the caste Thev ceased 
to be Bi-ahmanas (te brAhmanfi. ,imehi canda- 
lucchitthaham pitan’ ti ahrhhmane kanmsn lY 
388) and left Benares m disgrace This passage — 
so far as I haie seen, the only one in the Jata- 
kas which sjieaks of a punishment prescribed by 
the caste and thus, to some extent, 

^ of a jurisdiction exercised bv it — 
sounds extiemely legendary, still the actual 
occurrence of an excommunication from the 
caste, 01 at least, of any other difficult expiation 
for the sin of eating impure food, mil appear 
extiemely probable if we consider the realistic 
account given in the Satadhamma Jataka (II 
82 sq ) 

The Bodhisatta, re-bom as a Candala, 
undertakes a journey after providmg himself 
with some rice as viaticum and *a provision 
basket and comes across a youth belonging to a 
rich BrAhmana family in the north-west who for 
some reason has not taken any of these things 
mth him After they have narrated to each 
other their castes — as has already been explained 
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above — they travel together At the time of 
breakfast* the Bodhisatta sits do^ji near a well, 
washes his hands and opens his basket while he 

invites the youth to eat with him " 2 don’t 

• » 

want to eat, Candida, “ runs the answer “Good” 
thmks the Bodhisatta and takes, that there may 
not remain anything m his dishes, only that 
much which he requiies apd places it on a leaf 
Then he fastens his basket, places it by his side, 
eats and drinks After his meal is finished, he 
washes his hands and feet, takes his rice and the 
remainder of his food and moves on with the 
wprds, “ Come let us go, young man ” They 
travel the whole day In the evening, they come 
to a sheet of water and take both a bath After 
finishing this, the Bodhisatta sits down at a 
pleasant spot, opens his basket and begins to eat 
without askmg the young Brfihmana to eat with 
him The youth tired with the day’s long march 
and feeling hungry stands by,his side and looks 
on, reflecting, "If he gives me anythmg to 
eat, I will accept it ” The other says nothmg 
and continues to eat The Brdhm ana reflects, 
“This Oapdftla eats all without saying any- 
thing to me I will ask him for a crumb 
If he gives it to me, I cau throw away the outer 
portion which is impure and eat the rest” 
He carries out his mtention and' eats the food 
that remains out of the Candhla’s meal Ho 
1 
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sooner, Iiowever, did he eat this than he was 
sejzed by th©« thought that he had 
eaten the table leai mgs of a Candela 
and h^d thereby donp a thing which was most 
improper for his caste, his family, his land and 
felt so repentant that he i omited out the food 
that he had swallowed mixed with blood "Por 
the sake of a trifling thing I hare done a most 
improper act,” so he laments, full of grief and 
recites the verse 

“It was a tnfle that remained uneaten and he ga\e it 
to me a^jost his will — ^to me, who am a Brdhmana bj 
caste 1 TVhat I liaie eaten, I must throw out of mj-self ” 
so he weeps and decides, sick of life which is worthies 
after such improper conduct, to die of starration He goes 
to the forest and as he does not allow himself to be seen by 
anjbodi, perishes helpless ” 

The instances hitherto cited which may be 
looked upon in several respects as typical, give 
us a view m Inch represents the society of that 
time as governed by strict traditional iporality 
or caste-rules However much in the eastern 
countries, where the authority of the Brahmani- 
cal theory was less stiong, practice may have 
transcended these limits, a sharp distinction 
between the despised people and the rest of the 
population n as made here also In the eyes of 
the anstociatic Aryans, the lower castes, such as 
the Cand&las, aie impure Their very sight causes 
pollution, consequently, thej must he excluded 
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from the general society and must live m a 
special village of thorn own outside of the ton n 
and earn a living by means of lower occupations 
That under these ciicurastiyices, any raixtijio ivilli 
these lower elements is sought to he prevented 
appears self-evident Surely, there eusted 
from ancient times certain usages regulating 
marriage among the aiistgoratic Aryan families 
which must have been huilt up into strict rules, 
as the dangei of a mixture n ith the aboriginal 
tribes and tho merging of themselves in these 
was always felt by the Aryan races, and the 
g^ustence of these rules is even peiceived in the 
Jitakas When it is uairated in the 
^ lli^taiiga Jktaka that the Candida 
gets the settki's daughter as wife, this is due only 
to his position as Bodhisatta " Eor the resolve 
of such a man — so it is said (IV 376)—” always 
realises itself” In the course of the nanative it is 
expressly stated that he is ngt guilty of a trans- 
gression of the rules relatmg to the distinctions 
of caste (]i\tisambhedaTitikkamam akatv ft), that 
IS, that he abstains from sexual intercourse 
with the sefthi’s daughter who stands by virtue 
of her caste much higher than he 

In geneml and as a rule, we can suppose 
that the jdits of this age were endogamous, 
marriage within one’s oivn jdfi was tlic rule 
Every n here in the Jfttakas, we meet with tho 
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effort to keep the family pure through raaiTiage 
confined to people of one’s oim standing and 
profession and not to alloir it to degenerate 
thiou^ mixture with louei elements When 
the parents desire to marry their son, they seek 
a maiden of the same caste for him or give him 
the advice 

" Take a gnl out of a family who belongs to the 
same family as we ” (ekam samajhtikakulft. 
kumfirikam ganha III 422) The Brhhtna^a 
agriculturist marries his son to the daughter of 
a Brhhmana belonging to a similar family (so 
[biflhmano] puttassa vayappattassa samftpii- 
kulato kumhnkam hnesi III 162 So also IV 
22) , the Brahmana parents give express in- 
structions to the people whom they send for 
finding a girl for then son to bring a Brhbmana 
girl (brihmanakumhnkam ftnetha HI 93) 
Among the Brfihmanas, it is piincipaUy the nch 
and aristocratic families who wished to ^secure 
riches and aiistociacy through equal marriage 
the son of a good family (kulaputtn) is married 
by the parents to the daughter of one belonging 
to an equal family (assa rafithpfcaro samhna- 
]atiyam kulato d&rikam hnayimsu I 199) To 
the inclinations of young people, very little or 
no weight was attached, we always read that the 
elders consult with each other without consult- 
ing their cliildien — nho, it is remarked, are 
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grown , to the Bodfeisatta wlio is re-born in a 
village not far fiom Benares in a galiapati family 
the elders send a giil of good family from Benares 
(kuladhitaraip hnesum II 121) and 
a living in asmall market-town 
10 the province couits ’ for the sake of his son 
the daughtei of a setthi m Benares (II 226 ) 

In spite of all this it, seems to me to go 
a little too far if we are to speak of a stuct rule 
of endogamy, theie are instances in the Jft,takas 
m which the caste barriers are considered not 
insurmountable and thus the shaip lines of demar- 
cation which we are inchnod to diaw by reason 
of the nanierous instances ptescnbing marriage 
within the caste to be the rule are wiped away 
If marriage within the caste was more than a 
imiversal custom, if it had been a law presciibed 
by the caste, then its transgression would have 
led to the non-recognition of children born of an 
illegitimate marriage This, seems, however, as 
a matter of fact, not always to have been the 
cose We have seen that the put ohita recognises 
the son born of his union with a public woman, 
after he is satisfied about his identity, as his 
own son , a fact, which if universahsed makes 
the influence of caste upon actual hfe very 
small foi us Are we, however, justified in 

> Cf farther the mtrodnotorf explanations "in AeitSfahn Jfttaka 
(11 229) and m Saran^amign JttaKa (III 162) 
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making such a generalisation ? It almost seems 
that ire are, when we lead the introductory 
explanation in Bhaddasdia J&taka (H’’ 144 sq ), 
where 'the question ^whether the wife of a 
lhaitiya belonging to a low caste and the 
children born of such a wife aie to he looked 
upon as of the same rank as the lhailiya, is 
made the piincipal topic of discussion between 
Buddha and the Kosala King The latter had— so 
it 18 nai rated here — sent a messenger to Kapila- 
ratthufoi getting for him a Shkya daughter The 
Shkya princes, very little inchned, on the one 
handi to fulfil his desire,’ and on the othei hand, 
fearing the wrath of the king, to whom they stand 
m a dependent relationship, resolve, 
on the advice of Mahhnhma, to send 
him his daughter, the Tfisahhakhattiyh, who, on 
her inothei’s side is born of a slave but had a 
khattiya foi her father The messengers aie 
deceived — in the manner already mentioned— by 
a stratagem and bung the daughter of 
Mabanhina to then king who makes her his 
principal consort (aggaraahesl) and gets a son 
by her This son wants, when he «grows up, to 
see the family of Jus grandfather (maternal) 
and takes from his mother who tries m vain 

• They are tfmiS of the traditions of the family (tnlaramia) 
married to SSkyas Ct Wohor, Jndiiche Shidien, Yol 6, p 427 
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to dissuade hnn, a iettei to Kapilarattliu m 
which she asks her kmsmen not. to notice any 
difference lii point of huth between themselves 
and her son "What is feared happens, hhwevei, 
although things begin very well He is taken 
to the audience hall and placed before his 
kinsmen “ This,” people say to him, “ my dear, 
is your grandfather, this your uncle ” He goes 
round, accosting eveiybody with leverence, 
wonders why wliilst he gets pain in the back 
through contmuous bowmg, he sees nobody who 
bows to him But the S5kiyas want to clear his 
doubts and explain to him, “ The young pimces, 
my dear, hare gone to the country” and heap 
courtesies upon him A few days later, he goes 
away m great pomp Just at this time, however, a 
slave washes the place where he has eaten with 
milk water '■ and cries aloud, "At this place the 
son of the slave Ydsabhakhattiyd has eaten ” A 
man jjelongmg to the retinup of the prince who 
has forgotten to take lus weapons and returns, 
hears this insulting cry, asks for its cause and when 
he has heard the whole stoi y, narrates it to others 
Thus, the Kfisala king also learns of the descent 
of his wife from a slave , m a fit of wrath, he 
divests her and her son of all honour and throws 
them in the company of slaves only Some days 
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later Buddha comes to the place and he narrates 
to him the incident, comp].aining of the deceit 
practised upon him by his kinsmen. The 
master replies that no doubt the SMciyas have 
‘ done wrong, they ought to have 
[p. 37.] given him a girl of the same caste, 
but that his wife is a king’s daughter and the 
marriage took place in the house of a khattiya 
king and his son also is a king’s son : for — he 
adds — “ the old mse men acted according to the 
principle : the family of the mother does not' 
matter ; the family of the father alone is 
important (mhtigottam nhma kim karissati, 
pitigottam eva pamSmam) and cites as proof the 
Ea^thahllri JMaka. 

Have we to see in this pronouncement which 
is put into the mouth of Buddha, an expression 
of a view which was current among the people 
of his time, or does the prevailing conception 
exhibit itself in the spontaneous, unreflecting 
action of the king who does not look upon the 
son of a ddsi as of equal rank with him but classes 
him as well as his mother, as soon as he is aware 
of her descent from a slave, with cthe slaves ? 
The question can hardly be answered definitely ; 
many things seem to me to point to the preval- 
ence of the law stated by Buddha. We meet with 
a tendency similar to that noticed in Buddha’s 
pronouncement in Brahmanical law-books ] 
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also here ^ the principle is expressed that — m 
a marriage of a higher with a Jower caste — 
the caste of the father is the most important 
and seems to determine tha^ of the son * pn the 
other hand, the view, according to which the 
marriage of a dvija with a ^Mra woman is 
considered objectionable, appears to be predo- 
minant in the law-books ,, it is true, a SMra 
woman is allowed even to a BrUhmapa, along 
with women of higher castes, but it is added 
that such marriages bring about with certamty 
the degradation of the family “ If we add 
to, this circumstance the tendency w'hich is 
manifestly noticeable m the J&takas, of prevent- 
ing a degradation of the family 
through mixture with lower castes 
and mention further the fact that even m 
Greek accounts ’ the prohibition of marriage 
between the different classes is pointed out as a 
characteristic feature of Indiaq Society, I should 
bebeve that the king followed the general rule 
and especially, the traditions of his class in 


* UaniijX, 6 * Sons of tha twico born by women of the next 

lower caste are of eqnnl rank (with the father, vnth retarence to the 
catte) but bear the atom attnclied to the mother ” 

• Ifann, III, 116 “ The twice born who in their fooliehneas marry 
women of n lower caste, bnng their families and their descendants 
rapidly to tho position of Sddras ” Of Vasishtha 25 29 , Apastambn 
I IS 33 

' Ct tha quotation from Aman which ocoura below 
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his Mews concerning fhe degradation of his 
wife and the son bom .of her Exceptions— 
we can find tliese in the case of this proposi- 
tion, rf they are not alieady self-evident — occur, 
and here belongs the incident narrated in 
the Kattliahiii lutaka (I LSI sq), namely, 
the installation of a wood-gatherer (Kattha- 
liftrikd) as the ftqtfamahesi and the handing 
over of the i leeregency to the illegitimate son , 
here belongs the story (contamed m the pacciip- 
pannavattliu of Kumnihsapinda Jfttaka III 406) 
of the queen JlallikA who is brought by the 
Kosdla king from the house of her father 
and made the principal queen There arc 
again exceptions which maintam the principle 
of endogamy as the rule, but on the other 
hand, show that the boundaiies of the caste 
organisation were not inMolablc, at any rate, 
not for one w ho, like the king, stood above the 
prescriptions of caste and lepiesented a power 
which at least at that time and in that part of 
India of which we are speaking, had not yet 
been lendered inert through priestly influence, 
namely, the political powci, the State 

TVhat concerned us hitherto in our investi- 
gation was to show that we find precisely the 
attributes w hich the caste of the Brahinanical 
theory has in common with modern caste and 
in which we must look for the essence of a 
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caste, in the jdti of the Fall texts and that 
vre have to lecognise *ni them — without mam- 
taining the existence of a strict caste order — a 
factor of gi eat power whish lies deeply irooted 
in the life of society as well as of the individual 
Now the question arises, how the 
particular castes of that time stood, 
whether and hon far we are* justified in applying 
the term “ caste” to all the numerous gioups of 
Indian society which we come across 



CHAPTER III 
The HoiiELESs Ascetics 

Before ire attempt to analyse tlie struc- 
ture of the social body and to look more closely 
to its separate parts, we must pomt to a cir- 
cumstance which IS of great importance for 
the whole condition of culture m the East and 
especially, for the position of the dominant 
classes and peoples with regard to the Brah- 
manical caste, the circumstance, namely, that 
the Ehattiya, no less than the Br&hmana, nay, 
even the people belonging to the middle class, 
renounced the world and bred as hermits 
in the forest And indeed, n e meet with this 
Tiew not as an exception, not as a chance occur- 
rence, of which we can speak as we do of an 
unusual, extraordmaiy thing No, the practice 
seems to he as common with the king, with the 
householder as it is with the pious Br&hhiana 
We have, m my opinion, to see* here the key 
to what is often called the social reform 
of Buddhism, what, however, m reahty, is 
only a further development of prevaihng 
conditions — I mean the admission of all to the 
Buddhistic fold irrespective of them caste 
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TTlien Inter, ns the £ollo^^ crs of Buddha formed 
nn organised body and introduced special rules, 
the admission of people of the Buddhist faith 
into the order was effected through the net of 
initiation and this nas characterised ns pnbhajjh 
as going out, no new thing n ns created , and 
nothing that was not knonn to Brahinnnicnl 

law — the entrance of a Brfthinana into the state 

• 

of a hermit (lAnaprastha) was ovtrolnelj well- 
known — was introduced into tlio life of the 
Buddhistic order £ion before Buddha’s time, 
the custom of escaping from the worldly state 
and retiring from homo into the isolation of the 
forest, was not confined to the Brhiinianas As 
he himself, a IDiathya of the proud family of 
Slikya princes, exchanged thu gliltor and pomp 
of worldly life for the homeless condition of the 
ascetic, so other sons “of aristocratic families” 
followed the tendency of that time and renounced 
their homo in order to oblam possession of “ the 
highest perfection of a holy striung ”* Among 
the disciples who followed his doctrine wo find, 
along w itli young BrAhmanas, people belonging 
to his own'station and sons of rich tradesmoii 
and high ofllcials Thej nro all to be looked 
upon by us not ns momhers of a well-organised 
order of monks— such an order was created 
centuries later— hut rather as nothing else than 


‘ Sea Oldeuborg, Xhidiilm, p IBS 
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Tdpasas on Samanas, Trhom \re coihe across so 
often m the Jiitakas who group routid the person 
of a teacher (ganasattha) and listen to his word 
It \ftll perhaps h^ stated against me that 
precisely at this pomt the J&lakas do not exhibit 
the actual conditions of the pre-Buddhistic 
period hut that theii authors have put the later 
lules of the Buddhistic, older back into earlier 
times For this supposition, however, there is 
no sufficient ground, for m the first place, the 
possibility that all Aryan Indians in ancient 
times could embrace the homeless condition 
appears from the Brahmamcal law books them- 
selves' Then agam — and this m my opinion 
places the correctness of the accounts in the 
Jatakas beyond question — we find this very 
thmg m the report of Megasthenes who was 
sent about the year 300 BO, as a messenger 
of Seleukas to the court of Candragupta m 
Pktaliputra — ^and thus in eastern 
India, the* heart of Buddhism 
He places at the head of the Indian* society 
which he divides into 7 yftij as first yn-os 
the ffo^ioTot and says of these \hat they 
agam fall into two yn"?, namely, tlie 
and the ^apfjxu ai Whilst he understands by 


* A. limitahon of this to BrohninDas ouly folloTrs, when in a passive 
of hfaiin in which he spcaVs of tho homeless condition of a dnjo, one 
anderetands by the word only a Brdhtnapa. 
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the first Brdhmanas in general — whom he, 
probably impelled by. the fact ,that they, like 
the Samanas led the life of a hermit, puts with 
these in the same class — ^Ijj^e makes the ’descrip- 
tion which he gives of the tapitawu. applicable to 
the Satnanas or ascetics of our test ^ , above all — 
and this concerns us heie — ^he applies to them 
the proposition which is i\ped wrongly m Greek 
reports with legard to the m^unai m general, 
the proposition, namely, that whereas marriages 
between the separate castes are not allowed, 
nor is any change from one profession to another 
jerraissible, ei ery man can adopt this condition ° 

Also in Sanskrit literature we find instances 
of a non-Biflihmajia entering into the 
ascetic state and especially, of a 
ift]arslii, king, abdicating and becoming an 
ascetic The story m the Rhmfiyana of 

the quaiiel between Vasishtha and Vis'v&mitra 

‘ St?(x\) 0 , Googrnpliicn, Lib XV , Cap 1, 150 
* Amani, Indica, Cap XII S 0 Doparting from taia Strabo sajs 
(XV 1 49) that OTotjr class is as^gnoil its special profession which 
cannot bo exchanged for any other, that, however, the wore 

an exception, thi|j is, tho 7 conld adopt an; profession Whilst that 
which Arrian has said of the tropiffroi in general is true of the Samanat 
and not of Br&hmanas, what Strabo sa^s is trno of tbo llr&hmanas and 
not of the ascetics These sonrees snpplomont each other and giro 
ns the result to which tho Jatakas lead, namol} , that on the one hand, 
ascetics ivere reemited from all classes and on tho other, the most 
divergent professions were folh wed hj the Brihfanpas 
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IS -well-known In order to obtain the cow of the 

r 

holy Vasishtha, king Visiamitra retires into the 
solitude of a forest, after handing over the 
reins of government to,his son, where by means 
of severe austerities he tries to acquire mastery 
ovei his opponent He obtains through his 
asceticism the weapon of the gods and attacks 
Vas'ishtha de mto but the latter survives this 
attack by reason of his rank as BrAhmana 
Then the king resolves, as only a Br&hmana can 
defeat a BrMimana, to attain the rank of a 
Brahmapa After a thousand years of severe 
austerities, he receives from BrahniA the title, 
of a “kingly seer (rhiarshi)” , not satisfied with 
this, he practises further penance till he 
frightens the gods and at the request of 
these, Brahmh raises him to the rank of a 
Bifihmana 

Kov one cannot here propeily speak of the 
entrance of the king into the state of an ascetic, 
as Visvainitra practises austerities for the sake 
of a special, transitorj’ object , but here in the 
EAmAjana the practice is repeatedly mentioned, 
bvvhich kings n hen in advanced ag^ exchanged 
the Clown for the solitude of the forest , thus, 
for example, ue notice it when Lakshmana 
points out to his brother Eftma (II 23, 26) that 
according to the custom of the old kingly seeis 
(pdrvarAjarshivTittyd) lesidence in the forest 
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takes place after one has left the subjects to 
the care of the sons, so th{\t they protect 
them like childien, as uell as in Eftma’s ivoids 
(II 94 19), “This the kingly seers (r&jar^hayahl, 
my ancestors, named nectai, this lesidcnce in a 
foiest foi the sake of the life aftei death ” 

Very often ive meet with the form > diarshi 
in the Mahilbhftiata In ;lhe celebiated Sdvitri 
episode in the thud book, Shiitii chooses as his 
consoit Satyavftna, the son of the blind Dyumat- 
sena nho n as lobbed of his kingdom and practises 
austeiities in the forest nith his 
, 1 ife and Ins son ’ In the ninth book 

it IS iiariated how Euiyodhana voluntarily offered 
Yudhishthua of Ins own fiee mil an uncontest- 
ed kingdom, etpUining that he n anted to go 
into the forest, clad in tno animal skins fvanam 
eva garnish j Aim vasAno miigacainiani IX 31 62) 
Yudhishthua declines the offei and challenges 
him to a duel , but nftei Dinvodliana is defeated 
and his kingdom falls to Yudhishthua, the 
latter lesolves, being himself tiied of sovereignty, 
to practise austerities in the foiest “The wiong 
that has lAppened,” so he explains to his 
hi other Arjuna (XII 737sq) “is expiated- by 
Mitue, by open confession, repentance, begging 
alms 01 by castigation, woild-i enunciation, 

I.., . I P II I I 

‘III 29i0 ta bllw nUivy& sunldham hhaTvavS pmstbita -raaam 
inaliiiranyaTp gataS c&pl Inpaa topo maliavmtah 


9 
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pilgnmage to sacred places or recitation of 
sacred verse He alio has lenounced the aorld 
cannot sin any more, so goes the revelation 
"When, as the rerelationdeaches, a man lenounces 
the ivorld, he has neither birth nor death, then he 
IS merged, after he has found the right path by 
conscious stiivmg, in Biahma So mil I alone, 
a seer m possession of rknoivledge, go into the 
forest and take leave of you all ” 

fn the later classical Sanskrit poetry, many 
imitations of these old stones aie found, among 
other places, in the Haghuvamsa vrheu it is said 
of Eaghu that "mthdramng his heait from the* 
sensuous world he gave the young son as a token 
of kingly dignity the white umbiella and went 
with the queen to the shades of the tiees of the 
ascetic’s forest This was what the custom of 
the Ikshv4ku family demanded when a man’s 
vouth was over” (III 70) '* For,” so it is said 

in another place (VKI 11), " the descendants of 
Dilipa led in their old age, after handing over 
the reins of government to their viituous sons, 
through extreme self-diseipliue the life of an 
ascetic, clad in the baik of trees ” ' 

Consequently, the phenomenon, although 
in Brahmanical literature it is ti’eated as an 
unusual phenomenon’ and as the custom of a 

‘ One slionld consider that Visramitni seeks to attain bj his 
penance a special object, that Dfnmatsena 13 robbed of tus kingdom, 
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legendary king of ancient times, and although 
moie frequently — ’jis in the latex 
chapteis of ihe JMahfthhUmta — 
the rightness of such ap act is doubfed/ the 
phenomenon of a king abdicating m favour of 
his grown-up son and himself retiring into the 
solitude of the forest was not at all unknown 
in Biahmanicdl lands characteristic, 

however, of the cultnie of the East, as it was 
leflected in the J&takas, was the univeisality 
which attached to the phenomenon of homeless 
asceticism 

, Not only did world-sick old people renounce 
the world but even kings who were m undisputed 
possession of sovereignty and in the fulness of 
their power , young pimces pieferied the severe 
life of the ascetic to the glittei of sovereign 
power , iich tradesmen gave away their iiches 


that Dnnodbnna Ims beforo his oyos tho OD)o>mQol of Bororoign po^or 
and thft^ VudUishbhira is strickoa with gitof at tho doaUi of his brother 
Kama 

^ Cf h W Hopkins, TAc social anci mifxtary poitfion of th« ruling 
cmIc tn ancient indin, an rcjirceenfcd Vg the Sanshril Tpic Id tho 
**Joninnl of tho Amoncan Oriental Society,” VoI> 13, p 179 sq, 
Hopkms spooks dt tho ontmneo of a king into tho ascetic stato ns a 
change of casto A cliaiigo of caste, hoiroror, this action does not 
itself pTodneo, cRpecmll} , ivlicn, os is related of VisTamitra, a king 
tnca throngh nnstentios to reach tlio rank of n Br&hmann Tho 
pnoBtly compilers of tho opics imntcd to sco in the resignation of the 
kingdom and nccoptonco of the homoloss condition, as they looked 
upon tho last as n ptiMlcgo of tho BrlUmanas, nn mndmissihlo chatigo 
of caste 
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and heads of families th,eu wires and childien 
m order to build a hut in the foiest's of the 

I 

Him&laya and to lire on roots and fiuits or to 
eke out an existence^ by begging alms The 
thought of the tiansitoriness of eaithly goods, 
of the unwoithiness of human existence supplies 
generally the impulse to renounce the world 
Similar naiiatives to ^ose we find m the holy 
texts of the Buddhists about Buddha himself and 
his takmg leave of his home,’ we 'meet with 
even m the Jdtakas and aie to some extent like 
these of gieat poetical beauty 
[p «] Thus, m Turanjaya Jdtaka (IV 
119 sq ) it IS naiiated how the hen-pre- 
sumptive one day diives early in bis carriage 
and goes n ith a brilliant following to a delight- 
ful spot in the park And as he sees dew-drops 
sparklmg like pearls in a necklace on the leaves 
of the trees, on blades of grass and m the webs 
of the spideis he asks the driver of the carnage 
what they aie “ They aie dew-diops, 0 King, 
which aiise m cold neathei,” the latter replies 
In the evemng, when the heir to the throne 
comes agam, the den has disappeared , he asks 
the driver, “Eriend, where aie the dew-drops, 
I don’t see them any more ?” “ 0 King, when 
the sun uses they vanish and disappear in the 
earth ” When the prince hears this, he cries 


' Cf Oldetibcrg, Baddho, p 105 sq 
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out in gi'iel, “ Even thyj life,' this being is like 
the dew-diop which ]^angs fiom the top of the 
blade of grass, I mil take leave of my 
parents and become an. ascetic befoie disease, 
age and death overcome me ” 'Phus, a dew-diop 
produces in him the thought of the non-reality 
of e\istence , - he goes home to his father who 
sits in great pomp in the^ Council Hall, accosts 
him with leveience and requests to be allowed to 
adopt the homeless condition 

"Tbelordof the cbaitol-dtncr snrroumleil b)' fneiuls 
and ministers, I adore, I will go into solitude, 0 great 
king, may the Lord permit me to do tins ” 

* The king, honevei, n ants him to desist and 
lecites the second verse 

“Ifjou lack pleasure, I will create tins foi you I , 
wll ciusli him who gnes jou pain, don’t go awa^, 0 
Yuvailjaj a " 

To this the prince leplies 

"Idon’thck pleasures nor do I know aii 3 bod 3 who 
hurts nie , but I want to light a h?ht which age cannot 
extinguish ” 

Repeated requests of his fathei do not suc- 
ceed in dissuading him fioni his 
tp -to] ^esohe and eien to the imploring 
mother he replies 

* Itvitasnmkhuripi, pmporl\,“tho plit-momonn of life, wlmt scorn n 
real w Ufc ” 

• "Iti nsstiTnliinilnni ova arainraanntp katra iidiltc viya layo bliaro 
passanto,” lit “ whilst he, starting from the (low drops, looks upon 
tho threo stntos (disease, ago, dootli) as flames ” 
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“ Like 1 dew-drop on llie lihJe of it cnnn'e n 
tilt life of man (/<•, a- tnneiinn in llii«\ ’don’t tn to 
dissuade me, dear motlier ’ 

"Wilien finally the king "ives him per- 
mibSioh, lie le.u es 7110 city n ith l.is younger 
brothel Yiulhitthila , the great llld5^ of people 
mIio accompanies them, they i-eiul Inck and both 
go to the Himalaya and after building a her- 
mitage at a charming place, thev lead the hfe 
ofahomelc'-s a«ceiic, they feed upon the roots 
and fruits of the foicsl and reach, after 
acquiring the highest knowledge with the 
help of meditation, the world of Brahma after 
death 

As m this narrntne, a dew-drop, 'o in 
other ca-es (I 13S III 393) a gre\ hair, i« the 
U7am)naiin,ii, the cause which gnes the king the 
thought of renouncing the so\ creign power and 
"omjr into the foiest In the Cullasniasoma 
Jataka (V 177 sq ), the father of king Sutasonia 
whose barber li IS plucked a grej hair, Iricsto 
dissuade him from bis resolve and points to his 
minor childien “If jou, 0 dear Sutasoraa 
do not lla^ e so much lo^ e for your parents, see, 
you ha^ e sons and daughter'- of tender age who 
cuinot Ine without jou when thev are grown 
up j oil niaj go into the homeless condition ' 
These representations, howeier, succeed ns little 
in dissuading Sutasoma as the earnest prayers 
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of Ills piesfnant wife and his seren-year-old son 
who clings to his neck • 

In another case, the signs of the heavens 
show the king the tiansitoiiness ijf his 
worldly pomp In the Gaiidhhra Jdtaka (III 
364) the minister infoiins the king that the 
moon IS seized by Rahii * The king looks at the 
moon and leflects, “This •moon is soiled by 
accidental dirt, and rendered lustre- 
^ less , my filth is this kinglv pomp , 
it is not, however, piopcr that I should become 
lustreless like this nhich is seized by RiVhu 
Theiefore I mil, like the disc of the moon 
in a clear skv, renounce my kingdom and 
lead the life of a lieiimt Wliat do I care 
for other people’s opinion ? Released fiom my 
family and mv followers, I will consult only 
myself and move about fiom place to place , 
this IS proper for me ” With the words, “ Act 
accoidnig to youi nislies,” he ogives the reins of 
Goieinmont to the ministeis 

AVe should not he sui prised at the fact 
that the piescriplion which among the Brftlimanas 
the law malies coiiceining lesulenco in the 
forest as the third stage (ft>.ramd) of life,, is found 
also in the Jfitakas Less obvious is the fact 
that even among woildly BiMiinaijds nho, as we 

■ I , I p ■ — 

^ Kftmo of tho Domon ivho attaoke tho moon and tho aan, thereby 
CftUfiiDg tbdir oclipflos 
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shall see, have often nothing in common ivith 
the proper repiesentatives of their caste except 
the name, the adoption of the homeless condition 
IS mentioned So fai.as these BiAhnianas neie 
in the seiMce of the king, tliev had piohahli to 
get the permission of then loid hefoie tlier 
could exchange then irorldly state for the home- 
less condition , for the king did not ahravs agree 
in this way to lose his servants Kassapa, tlie 
son of the king’s house priest, reflects in the 
Lomasakassapa .Tataka, “ 3Iv fi lend has hecoiiie 
a king and w ill lend me poiverful help But 
what should I lequiie help foi ^ I will taV 
leave of mv patents and the king (or “ask 
then pel mission,” mafdpiiaro ca idjuiiuh ra 
(ipnrchilrn III jli) and adopt the homeless 
condition ’ 

When a iich Bia'ilimana on an inspection of 
Ins len el-room leads on a gold tablet the name 
of his ancestor by whom the propei lies were 
acqiined the thought occins to him, “Those In 
whom the iiches weic accumulated are no more, 
the trea-uies aie still there, not a single person 
has taken them uith him dining I5is departure 
Yenli oue cannot put money into a bag and 
tike it iiith him to the other u orld ” He goes 
to the king, begs his peimisMon, gnes an ay his 
entile iiealth and goes as an ascetic to the 
Himitlaia (IV 7) 
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That even a whole Brihmnna fainilv, includ- 

• * 

fkig the parents and two sons, 
1 enounces woildly life is’ mentioned 
(V 313) iVs the eldest son is not willing to lead 
the hfe of the householder and as the younger 
hiother also wishes to adopt with him the 
homeless condition, the paients leflect, “ These 
treat with contempt the enjoyment of the 
senses, though they are so young , how much 
more contemptuously should we then tieat it, 
we n dl all tociether lenounce the householder’s 
hfe” They iiifoim the king of then lesolve, 
giveaway then entue nealth (eight liundied 
millions!) fi om iihich they keep only a legiti- 
mate poition for their kinsmen, set their slaves 
flee and move out of the city to the Himltlaya * 
Often an insight into the effoits and 
activities of people in one’s own station, the 
knowledge of the deceits practised by them 
through gieedmess, makes homelessness appear 
to A viituofts Bidlimdiia more worthy than honour 
and wealth m worldly life The young Bifblimana 
scholar (II 422) who leceives from his teacher, 
m ansnei to the ijuestion, How can one succeed 


‘ Tliiit Vi omen, cither alone or along inth tboir own people, retire 
Into the solitmlo o( the forest is ^ eiy often mentioned in the Jhtaltas, 
eg, 111 3S2, IV 23, 484 Accoiduig to the law books, the drijn is 
free when lie renounces tiocldl} life to leave his wife to tho caro of Ins 
sons or to take her with liim Into tbo forest UanuVI 3 C/ Apasiamba 
II 9,22,8 9, Vishnu IiVXAXll 3, Yajflavnlkyn III 4S 
10 
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in the floild ? the leplv that he can do so only 
hy lutiigue and had piadhces, chooses pahbajjd 
■with the AA Olds 

“E\en vlicii n nnti winder-- liomclcss, disli m hand, 
this IS Ijfttcr than lliit> iminonlilj " 

Wliilst n e meet mth instances m Sanshnt 
liteiatiire of Kshalinas embracing the ascetic 
life, the prcfcicncc among people lor tins prac- 
tice of Moild-renunciation seems to he conQned 
to eastern countiies, here, however, it seems 
to jirevail lerj much Tims, we are told 
ofmemheisof aiistoeiatic families who were 
fitted hj then education to take pait m the 
spiritual life, that cten they follow tins practioe 
winch owes its oiigiii pimcipally to spnilual 
causes The rich scHhi makes over, 
<is soon as his son can walk, all 
his possessions, along with his wife and child, 
to his toungoi hrolhcr, in the consciousness 
of the worthlessness of woildly enjojTncnts 
and the bliss of jioild-icmmtiation, and goes 
as an ascetic to the Himfihna (III 300) 
The same thing is iiaiiated in the Vcluka 
Jfitaka of the memheis of a von nch family 
{imhdbhogalitlo J 215) As is nal’oral, m these 
elides of householders, difliciilties arise in the 
way of then caiijniig out their resolve, the 
relations who bale to sull Cl m consequence of 
tlu ‘11 suppoiltr going aw n^, tn to dis-^uadc him 
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m eveiy way Many o£ .TAtakas i elate the 
opposition between the wish of thb family head 
to lenouncc the world and the claims the 
family remaining at hoiRc' Thus, fdt in- 
stance, we read in the Bandlian£bgi\ra J&taka 
(II 130 sq) “Once upon a time, when 
Biahmadatta lulad in Benaies, the Bodhisatta 
was re-horn in the family* of a poor gahapati 
When he giew up, his father died and he sup- 
ported his mothei by working foi a salary His 
mother, liowui er, quite against his will brought 
for him as his uile a giil of good family and 
* died soon aftei Now, his wife 

became piegnant , he, kowevei, 
knew nothing of her condition and said to 


i Of iin inner conflict Ijclwcon one’s conviction of tlioffortlilcesncBB 
of tho irorld nnil tlin dnticn towanis one’s ilopondentn irliicit m our 
■novr must nnso wlicn, on meount of Uic brcnil winnor EoinR nivn) , tho 
fnmilr is tliron n into povertv, no traco is fomiil , f nch dnlics don’t oust 
for tlie Bmlfllusts or nre snbordinntc to tlic strong dcsiro for cmnncipn 
tion In this respect Bnilillnsm comes m contact with tlio viows of 
the older Christmii Church Hicronyinns wntci n lelfcr to noliodor, 
nrfnug him to loivo his fnroih nnd hrenme n mnnh '* L\ cn if your 
liltlo nephew throns^is nrms round roiir neck, if loiir mother tenrs 
hor hair and cloth nnd heats her brenst which sucked ion, cicn if )onr 

fiithor tlirows himself upon tlio gronnil before von inovo oven tin. 

body of yonr father, floo witli tearless eves to tho sign of tlio cross In 
lilts case, crnollv IS the only \irtno ' *'For,"snjs tho same lliorony 
mus in nnotlicr letter, “ how mnny monkn hnvo lost their souls, 
bceanso they linil pity for tlioir father nnd tnoUcr C/ Eickon, 
Geschichtu nnd Sy stem tier mittclnllorliclion Weltnnsohnnnng, Stutt 
gnrt, 1887, p 123 
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her one clay “ My wife, you ,must see to 
it that you can lurfintam yourself hy work, 
for I will renounce the world” «0 Lord, 
I fim pregnant , iwait till the child is born and 
you hare seen it, and then become an ascetic ” 
He was pleased mth this and as soon as she 
was confined, he said “ How, ray dear, as you 
are happily confined, I will go into the home- 
less condition ” “ Wait till the child is wean- 
ed ” And she became pregnant for the second 
time 

“ Tf I nait foi hei woi-d,” reflected the 
man, " I shall nerer he able to come away. 
I will flee and become an ascetic without sav- 
ing a woid to hei ” So he said nothing to her, 
got up one night and fled The city guards 
anested Inm " I hare to support a mother,” 
he cried, " let me go ” In this way, he got his 
lelease and went straight to the Himdlaya, 
when the main gate n ns opened Her/* he lived 
as a heimit, became possessed of supernatural 
powera and enjoyed the pleasures of meditation 
“ The fetters of wife and child, the fetters of 
passion, so difficult to break, 1 have broken,” 
so he shouted tiiumphantly and lecited the 
verses 

“The wiie ha%e not named the fetters which are made 
of iron, wood or rope, but the lo\ e of precious stones and 
ear-rings, of \nfe and child 
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These fetters tlie^ have called strong, rooted to the 
j ground, broad,’ difficiilt to break, when tliej' have broken 
these, tlie wise men wander, free from passion, desire and 
eaithly happiness” • * 

After the BocUiisatta in this ivay gives 
vent to lus feelings -without distmlnng his 
meditation, he entered the world of Biahma 
Similar domestic d^^cultlcs a pottei encount- 
ers n ho wants to exchange his profession for the 
hfe of an ascetic (III 381) It appeals in all 
these atones where the question is of 
** ^ the retirement of people of a lower 
class into the ascetic life, that there is some irony 
which 1 ests upon this, that in the later Buddlns- 
tic society such pihhajttd% although no doubt 
they had the light to be initiated, were not 
considered to have attained full asceticism 
Only raiely in the Pah texts are people of a 
Ion er caste spoken of as members of the Bud- 
dhistic ordei,® and as this repiesents accoiding 
to*its external 01 ganisation only a development 
of pi'c-Buddhistic asceticism, it is piobahle 
that even among ascetics tlie lower castes were 
only icp»ebeuted in exceptional cases No doubt 
111 the JUttikas we come across even Candidas 
who adopt the homeless condition (IV 392) , 


' properly, ** looso ” , the mcRniiij^ is tho fetters sit comfort ^ 

ably bnt nro difhcnlfc to loosen 

■ See Oldonberg, Sadd/m, p Ifi9 
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but it seems to me, judgin'® fiom tbeir osolated 
and Ion* position \vhicb excludes them from all 
communion ivitli tlie Aiyan people and as a 
consequehce of this, fA>m all participation in 
spiritual life that the actual existence of such 
holy men is extremely doubtful 

For it is m the spiiitual region that vre have 
to seek the cause of thiS asceticism , the practice 
of ivoild-renunciation, the retirement into the 
homeless condition is only the outirai'd expres- 
sion of that stiiving for knowledge and for 
emancipation which dominated large circles of 
society of eastein India in Buddha’s time 
Neitbm the study of the holy scripture nor 
occupation with leligious things in general was 
m that time lestricted to the learned Brahma- 
nas , othei classes and professions took part 
in this search for truth, in the solution of the 
highest questions of metaphysics, among these 
we have in the fiont ime the KhatUyas 



OHA^TER IV 
The Ruling Class 

It wiil, however, he wgll before we Examine 
more closely the question of the paiticipatioii 
of the Mathyas m the spiritual actnities of 
that Jame, to make clear who the IhatUyas weie 
We are accustomed to identify the Pah expres- 
sion corresponding m Sansknt to the word 
hshatnya ivith “ wariior ’’ and thus 
chaiacterise the second highest 
caste in the Brahmanical theory as “wariior 
paste ” If we, however, fieeing ourselves 
from the influence of the theoiy considei 
the data relating to the IskaO lyas contained 
in the epics, then we become awaie that 
the expression “wairioi" apphes only in a 
certain sense to them, that we have tathei 
to understand by a kshati lya a member of the 
lulin® class which includes, the king, his gieat 
lords and vassals, along nith the higher portions 
of the army^ In a still more naiiow sense is 
the concept of the Uiatliya of the Pah texts to he 
understood ,• it coiiesponds to the Vedio rdjanya 
and IS apphed to the descendants of the victonous 
classes under whose leadership the Aryan 
people acquired their new dwellmg-places in 


* 0/ HopkiM, 1 c.p TS • 
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tlie Gangetic lauds and to llie conquerors of 
the aboiiginal peoples nho their fight' Antli 
foieigu iniaders maintained tlieir independenee 
Accoiding .to this, theie belong to the kliattvja 
class the kings standing at' tbe head of the gieat 
monaichies of the east nith their kinsmen— 
the rulers of Kos'ala, Magadha, Videha, etc 
fiiither, the ruling princely houses of the 
small boi deling states o^ this kingdom, such 
as the family of the S.*ikyas in Kapilavatthu, 
the Mallas of Kusmirh and Pivft, the Licehavis 
of Veshll , on the other hand, the holdeis of high 
political and militaiy offices do not belong ns 
such to this class but only so far as they are 
connected inth iiiliug houses In the time of 
nar, probably, theie fell to the Ihattiyas who 
ireie also invested n ith the liighest offices in the 
army, the chief pait in the conduct of the wai 
and so fai they could be looked upon as 
“namois pai eicpUence” , but it Mould be a 
mistake to suppose that ‘the khathyas only held 
n'lUitaiy offices oi that the army was composed 
only of khathyas ‘ 

' Of pnssngGS in wbicb khaUtya is need as n sj^onjm for 
rdjflii, Ibate made tbo folloiring list fronitbo Jutakus 11 , 111 

106 151,1 99 112 AVhen the talk is of the trarnors of the 

king, tbc Pali texts have other expressions, such as halal&tje (III 319) 
or i/wlhu (Mabarnggn I 40 2), e^en tbo esteemed mihtanr leaden 
(senanfi^akc malmmatto) hardly belonged to the khatUya caste— 

• othermsD, Ihev \rouI(i Iiai'e been described os such— bat rather to 
the rtijahhojga or r&jafnla class of trbicb ive shall speak later 
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The Lhathyas aiq the representatives of 
political .power , they symbolise the 
*•’’ ^ idea of a community which stands 

above the family, above the caste, the idea^ namely 
of the State If, however, this is so, the question 
naturally arises Are we 3ustified in combining 
all Ihatiiyas into a unity, to uhich the word 
“caste” can be applied? In no way, if we take 
the word m its modern sense The conflicting 
political interests of the different ruling families 
Mould alone prevent their union into an organised 
body , they must render absolntely illusory the 
ewcise of judicial rights by which offences 
agamst caste prescriptions weie punished by 
excommunication from the caste or in other 
ivays But even a caste in the sense of the 
Brahmanical theory we cannot propeily see in 
the Ihathya of the Pah texts as it lacks, for 
reasons just mentioned, the compactness of it 
Certain customs, especially, those relating to 
connilbium and the prohibftion of all impurity, 
may be noticed in certain ruling families which 
led to separation from the rest of the popula* 
tion , but these customs — for whose existence, 
moreovei, only isolated evidence can be found 
in the Jhtakas— do not seem to have the au- 
thority of laivs the observance of which was 
enjoined upon the khattiya^ and whose trans- 
gression was made punishable The king, 
11 
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however, according to the Brahmanical lawhoohs, 
stands above the caste for this reason, that 
the prescriptions relating to impuritj'^ do not 
apply him. Probably, the remaining non- 
ruling members of the ruling houses were 
more subject to rules relating to marriage and 
prohibition of impurity than the king himself ; 
instances Avhich sho'jv the aJctual occurrence 
of cases in which the transgression of caste- 
rules was visited with some form of punish- 
ment, especially, with excommunication from 
the caste, are very rare in the Jhtakas. 

The hhattiyas of ancient times formed, in ray 
opinion, like the dynasties of princes, 
[p- other lands, a class by themselves, 

a class 'With only this difference, that it acquired 
in India to a greater extent than elsewhere the 
character of a caste or rather gradually acquired in 
course of time this character. For to the distinct 
consciousness of rank, the prominent character- 
istic of the ruling class in other lands, there was 
joined in India the customs, probably handed 
down from ancient times, which made marriage 
within the jhti the rule and tried tcy- prohibit aU 
impurity arising from mixture with the lower 
classes and even contact with them, and thus 
led to a specially sharp, caste-like division. 

We have» already mentioned a significant 
instance to which further examples from the 
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J&taltns can be jomed^ It is never heard that 
a Khatfiya is addressed by his name or in the 
second peison by any peison belonging to the 
lower classes ' The mothei of Eing^* TJdaya 
whom the barber Gaugamhla calls by Ins family 
name (kuknamena, e <? , by the name of hxs father 
Brahinadatta) ones angiily “This filthy son of a 
barber, of low origin (hlnajacca, III 462), forgets 
himself so much that he calls ray son, lord of 
earth, who is a Khattiya by caste, Biahmadatta ” 
Even with regaul to a Bi&hinana the Rhathya 
feels his supeiioiity so much that kmg Arindama 
calls Sonaka, the son of a piirolnta, a man of 
low birth (hlnajaoca V 257) Himself he calls 
asamblnnnakliattn/avame jdta, bom 
m a family with an uninterrupted 
succession of princes, * <? , in a family the members 
of winch both oil their father and their mother’s 
side were recognised as khatUyas The kliaihyas 
attached great importance to purity of blood 
and d!d not considei any peison who through his 
mother or through his fathei belonged to another 

' Bren in tho opics tlio rnlo holds tUnt yonngor persons or persons 
of tho BAinc ngo cj^ ho nddressod *' iliou, ' but that n mnn mnst address 
hiB snponor (flclor) noithop bv * thou’ nor by his real nntno Mbbh 
Xn 19312.% tvrnink&ruin nftmadho^nip cn j> 08 hthdii{lin panvarjayst 
Of Hopkins 1 0 p 25 noto 

* For n BruUmnna to bo cnllod h!na}aeca o\en by a king is rare 
A similar idea is found in Kalpasdtm, Jinacarita $17 to ivbicb 
Prof Jacobi hna dtnwn attention BrAhmana families are here 
placed in tho snmo class with lower, poor, bc^ng families 
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caste, of pure Wood, even . i£ they looTjed upon 
him as of the same status As themselTes Hence 
also the repeatedly occurring expression used of 
a king '(I 111 , r\'^ 424, V 123) maharaja mdtd- 
pttusu IhttiUija, “0 great king, by father and 
mothei, a kluttija ” 

If noiv even in om eyes, the IhaiUgas of 
the Pah texts have, a caste-like character, on 
account of then consciousness of their high 
status and their attaching gieat value to punty 
of hlood, M'c should not he surprised if they 
acre looked upon hj the authors of the Buddhis- 
tic canon as a " caste ” Too much influenced 
by the Braliinaiii&U theory, loo much inclined hy 
virtue of their being Indians to schematise, vrith 
the result that they made distinctions between 
class, caste, common status and profession, they 
saw in the Khaitiyas as much a caste ns m the 
Biahmms Consequently, eveiywhcre in the 
Pall texts, Uia^tv/as arc spoken of as a “ caste” , 
along with the BrAhinanas, Vessas and Suddas, 
they are mentioned and mentioned as the first 
in the caste-senes 

This circumstance that in tUe , enumera- 
tion of the castes the llialiiyas are mentioned 
first’ (III 19 , IV. 205, 303) is not a matter of 

‘ Difilm SiUya III 1 15, eren in tlic month of n Brihmimi Thw 
no doubt fito >0 ill n ith tlio follomn); words “Of those (four curies), 
three, kh v and B , exist only to setre the Bmhnintins.'' 
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secondary importance. As from Brahmanical 
souices Tvlncli place the BrAlimanas always at 
the head ^ whenever the castes are enumerated, 
not only the claim of the J^rhhmanas to .he the 
best caste hut also then leal position as such 
within the specially Biahmanical cultui e-sphere, 
can he inferred, so we hai e, in ray opinion, in this 
assigning of t];ie piemiei position to 
the Khattivas a leaction hrousht 
about by the view which prevails in the eastern 
Buddhistic lands and by the balance of power 
which rules here The superior position of the 
yiattiyas in the eastern countries and the cor- 
lesponding decline of Brahmanical influence 
present themsehes to us with iriesistihle 
necessity when we study the Pah liteiatuie , 
even the JS,takas affirm the coiiectness of this 
view 

In the introduction to the Jfttakas, m the 
Nidhnakathh which in a legendary form contains 
the h&tory of Buddha before his last birth, as 
well as his life-history hefoie the attainment of 
his Buddha condition, it is narrated that the 
future Bjjddlia reflects m which caste he will he 
re-hoin “ The Buddhas,” he thinks, “have 
never been horn in the Vessa or the Sudra caste, 
but they have been bom in one or other of the 

* 0/ Weber, OoltccfRnra filler die £<7«lcntcr/ial*ni5*e in dci| Brlthmann 
iiml Sfilra IndiscAc Sludicn, Vol 10, p 37 
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two highest classes, the .Khattiya caste or the 
BrAhmana caste, and hecailse now Ihe Kliat- 
hya caste js the highest ’ (I 49), I will take my 
rebirth \n this caste ” pne should never, however, 
attach much importance to this sentence as well 
as to the prominence given to Khattiya monks m 
othci passages of the NidAnakath^ and in the 
explanation of the commentator mentioned above 
(§ 10 of Chap 2), because the NidAnakathb,- in 
which really we see no portion of the Jhtakas but 
rather a tradition mdependent of it and externally 
connected with it, as well as the 
^ commentary is of later origm and 
because its author probably imagines that the 
caste to which Buddha actually belonged is the 
highest On the other hand, it must be admitted 
that such haughtmess as is exhibited m the words 
of Armdama (V 267) aheady quoted, is Iiardly 
thmkable if the Khattiya did not as a matter 


’ Tbo same new is reand expressed in very similDr words In the 
Lalita Fitlara Cb III " The Bodhisuttm was not bom in lower 
fomiliee (htnaknleshn), Cnndiila families or in the families of 
lintemakers or wheelwngfats (mthnkam), or in Pnlknsa families 
Bather he has appeared only in two castes (knp’idrayc), m the 
Briihmnna caste and the Eshntnja caste When the BiUhinanaB ore 
held in great esteem in the world ho appears in Brihninnn families , 
when the Kshatnjas stand in high esteem, ho Is born in Kshatnra 
families Sow a-days, their monks hold the Eshntnyas in the highest 
esteem , therefore, the Bodhisattras appear in the Kshatnrn caste 
* I 67 saco ‘pi Bnddfao bhanssaii IhattiyasamaneV era 
pni:al.khatapanv4nto ncanssat) 



of fact feel himself as of higher rank than the 
Bi'fthmanas This perfectly agrees with the 
dpscription given in the Digha Nikftya of the 
interview between the Br^hmann Pokk^arasMi 
and the Kosala King Pasenadi “ The latter ” — 
so it IS said (III 26 ) — “ never allows the 
Bihhmana who is a dependant of his to see his 
face , even when he consnjts him he speaks to 
him through a cm tain” This is further in 
agreement with the complaint of the Brhhmana 
Arahattha regarding the conduct of the haughty 
Shkyas ’ The complaint is as follows He 
came one day to Kapilavatthu and entered the 
hall of the S&kyns wlieie they were seated upon 
high chairs At his entrance he was pushed 
hack with the finger * amidst a loud outburst of 
laughtei, and indeed they made merry at his 
expense and nobody asked him to take his seat 
This account, boi lowed from the incidents of 
everyday Ufe, too circumstai].tial to be considered 
a purely fictitious example, an evidence of the 
haughtiness of the members of the ruling 


‘ Eron tjji^JitnknB immito this hanghtmcss of tho BAkyss, thus 
(Ii 88) S&kiyA nAmn mSnnjAtiLA mfinnttlmddhA , IV 145 iroo Sokyo 
nfiinn jAtira nissayu otimAnuio 

rho “ poshing mtli tlio Soger ” (oognlipatodoko) rointot) to tho 
oScnco noted in pritiniokLbn Pdtimohlvhn PScittiya 52 Acc to tho 
cxplonntion givtm in SnltftTihhnnga it consists in this, thnt cvoiy ono 
toucIiGS the body of ovoiy ono olio in order to tnnfco him laugh CJ 
Vmuyn Pitnka od by II Oldonborg, Vol 3, p 84 1 Vol 4, p 110 sq 
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class in tlieir dealings ,Antli the 3r^hmauas, 
seems to me of no lessc ireight than the later, 
(III 1 24) more theoretical discussions hetvreen 
Buddliji and ArahattJ^a relatmg to the question 
whether a son horn of the union of a Khathya’s 
son with a Bihhmana girl was legitimate or not 
The young jBrhhmana must accept 
the answer that a son born of such 
a inKed marnage would get his seat and water 
among the BrAhmanas, that he would participate 
in the sacrifices and m the meals, that he would 
be instiucted and that he could marry their 
•H omen, hut that, on the otherhand, the Shaittyas 
would ncvei take him up into their caste Por 
on his mother’s side, he is not of equal rank nith 
them Siniilaily, should the two castes look 
upon a son boin of the union of a Br&hmana’s 
son and a Khattiya’s daughter, here also the 
Br&hmanas should look upon him as of equal' 
lank, while the Khattiyas cannot regaid him ns 
then equal, on account of his not hem^ of the 
same rank on his fathei’s side Eren this 
Amhattha has to admit that the BrAhmapas, 
when they have driven one of tltfw members 
for any cause out of the kingdom or town and 
disgiaced him, cannot take him back into their 
sooietj^ but can safelj allow a Khattiya excom- 
municated fiom his caste to participate in meals, 
m sacrifice and m instiuction, and even to marry 
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amongst iliem “ Consequently, 0 Ambattha,” 
ones out Buddha at the end of the discourse, 
“even when a Khattiya has fallen injxj the 
lowest depths, he is still the best abd the 
Br&hmapas are (m comparison with him) low,” 
and adds the verse which occurs repeatedly in 
Buddhistic Suttas “ The Kliathya is considered 
the highest hy men who attach value to family ” 
(Khattiya settho 3 ane tasmim yo gottapatishrino) 
One cannot help noticmg, while reading this 
paragraph, the influence of a subjective hias 
onthepaitof the Buddhistic author, it is not 
to be supposed that orthodox Bihhmanas, proud 
of then caste, recognised even in Buddhistic 
lauds a Khattiya excommumcated fiom, and 
despised by his caste as a BiAbmana and treated 
him as such , sucli cases may occasionally have 
taken place , m its general form, Ambattha’s 
admission does not seem to me at all acceptable 
Bat even when ive asciibft a great portion of 
the pre-eminence of the Khattiyas appearing m 
the Pah texts to the monks who were 
[p 69] lU-disposed towards Biahmamsm, 
there reiflSins enough ground for supposing an 
actual superiority of the ruhng class ' And this 


* Obalmors oxplaiQB {^Journal of the Hoyal Aotattc Bactefij^ 1504, 
p 342) tho pro ommonco of the Kbattija costo lo tbo Pitoka by saying 
ibat tbis confirms tho old tmdition irbiob niprosonts tbo onginnl concep 
tion, according to ^biob " tbo kingly oIbssob na tbo} arose first held tho 

12 



superiority of tlie Khattiyas appears not only in 
tlie social domain Trliich' tths assured to them 
through their material poTrer itself; 3ust in 
the spiritual region, < the princely femih^ of 
the East fought for supremacy with BriUimanas 
engaged in the ceiemonial of the sacrifice 
as well as with grosslr worldly BrAhmanas 
We need not confine ourselves to Buddhistic 
literature to prove this, it is a known fact that 
in the Upamshads kmgs appear very often as 
teachers of Brahmanas ' This circumstance 
makes the supposition well-grounded that the 
deep thoughts of the Upanishad doctrme which 


snpwmc positJon zn Indian socicit” and tint zt rtpmiats tie tninn- 
tiou pcnod in zrhich the Brahmasical daizn in pre-caisence, altbncpi 
advanced inch great amzcancc, mi: no: nzurcrsillr jnengmfed, £> leaet 
not from the tide of the Khattira^ If ihzs zc ime tlea the Brahanii 
tens which ns'ert the npenontT of the pnertly classes a« an mfiis- 
pntablc fact repreront a later sUtcc of CTolanon of Inaisa caltore, which 
assamption mil not, hozrertr do The difference benreen tie accontt 
m the Fall texts and that m the Bniinanzcal ones bes perfr zn tic 
real balance of power whiLh zn the cast was screr on lie sdo of tie 
pnestlr class and partly in the eabjectivc bias of lie BoddhiEtic 
anthors on the one hand who oppose Btahnznni'in and liai of ti» 
Bidbmtinas, on the other, who worship their caste inordmately 

* Oenssen, Syi fin dcs rraanta, Lpz ISS3, p IS ‘Sataeroas indi- 
cations point to this, that the proper guardians thoacht were 

not onginaBi so much the pnestlr classc" who were coaleni with 
ceremonials as the Shnt'inat ova and over again, wc meet in the 
Upamshads with the atnation ihnt the Brahznsna asts for lastmcSoa 
from the E-^hctrim which the latter, after nil manner of reSexioas 
on the impropnetr^ of such a procednz^ pres izm” Cf tilsi 
the essay of Garbe, Die TTri^/int dcs BraJirancr order cfF '' 

in“KotdtmdS5d,” IS&S 
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culminated m tlie identify of the Atman, the 
All-One, ;nith one’'! own self did not 
[p proceed from Braliniamcal circles 

hut that we liaie to look foi the lutollectual 
originators of this doctrine in the lanks of the 
I{lialljt/as To them also fell not a small share 
in the further development of the ideas 
contained in the Upanishads, ni the building up 
of the doctrine of the migration of souls and 
emancipation, and after the ground had been 
prepared, through a giowing influence of pessi- 
mistic 1 lew s, fm a doctrine of sah ation which 
showed the wav out of the painful circles of the 
misration of souls, it iias reserved for a 

w 

Khnftiya to shoM this path, namclj, Gotama of 
the familj of the Silkj.is of Kapilaialthu 

Moieoici, lie can sliengllicn the propo- 
sition that there fell to the luhng class an 
essential poitioii of the duty of solving the 
problems iiliich agitated nil minds before and in 
Buddha’s tune by the proof— without this it 
would prohahh base onl\ an aciial foundation 
— that, according to the accounts of the Jlttakas, 
the Khathj,a of the eastern lands enjoyed a 
spiritual culture similai to that of the Bralimana 
It IS true that, in accoidance w ith the law books 
OS en in the distinctly Brahmanical ' lands, the 


■ (lAutnmn XI 3,Ui\auMT 18 
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three Tedas Trere prescribed for the long; as a 
matter of fact^ hoirever, this prescription, as 
the epics show, -was purely theoretical; the 
Imowledge of the Yeda whieh is demanded of 
a princfe, relates endJrntly to fie dJiamineda, 
“the Teda of the bow/’ archery, the science 
of -war.^ On the other hand, there oecui 
rariouB passages in the Tatahas which leave 
mo room for doubt that the sons of princes 
had to devote, liie the BrShmana youths, a 
certain time of their life to religious studies In 
the Gftmanieanda J&taka the king himself gives 
the prince instruetion for seven years in the 
three Tedas and in all worldly duties {tayo red/ 
taWan ca hlce Itatiabham. II 297) Generally, 
the prince is sent to a Brfihmana and is taught 
by him. The Yedas are not always mentioned 
distinctly as the subject of the 
^ studies to which the Brkhmana 

introduces the young princes , -nhat is said, 
on the contrary, most generally is that the 
prince learnt the smences {sippdni II 2) or 
“ the science ” {sippam. H 278) Other 
passages make it appear probable^that in this 
concept of tdppa the three Yedas are'^mcluded. 
Thus we read in the Phonasfikha Jktaka 
“ Princes and Brhhmapa youths from all parts 


^ Cf HopUns, I c. p 108 sj 
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of India learnt the science fiom him {Ihathyn- 
mdnma ba bt dlimamyidimvd ca tass’ em sanUke 
sippam vgganhmsu III 168) E'ven the son 

of the Km" of Benares lenint the Vedas from 
him ” Similaily, it is said in the Thnsa Jlitaka 
*^The Bodhisatta was a world-ienowned teacher 
in Takkasilfl, and instructed many princes and 
young Bifthmanas in the science (hahti 
rajakumkre ca hrahmanakumftre ca sippam 
vkcesi III 122 Even the son of the King of 
Benares went to him at the age of sixteen and 
learnt the thiee Vedas -and all the sciences ” 
{tago vede sabbaatpp^n ca) So also in the 
ilummedha J&taka, mention is made at first of 
the instiuction of sixteen-year-old princes in 
general (sojasavassapadesiko hutA^ft Takkasil&yam 
sippam ugganhitvti I 259), and then theie 
aie mentioned in detail, as subjects of study, 
the three Vedas and eighteen branches of 
knowledge ’ {finmm veddnam pdram ganivd 
atthdi^saniiam vijjattJidAihtam mppliattm 
pdptim) We shall have therefoie to under- 
stand by mantel which the Brdhmapa learnt 

' On the Hf^KSasa tijjallltCtrt&m, see the remark on the diBcnssion 
concerning the study of the Brahmunns m the eighth chapter 

> In this -sense the expressions manic and others arc nsed in the 
Tittira Jdtakn, where it is said of the partndge that it listens, while 
the tc&cher teaches his pupils the manic and that m this way it learns 
the three Tedas (dcanyassa mdnavhnam mnnte sdeentessn sutyd tayo 
pi vedo ugganhi III 687 ) 
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in Takkasilft, and whic\i he then, himself a 
Tvorld-renoivned teacher,- introduces' to' the 
young piinces and Br&hmanas m Benares, very 
prohahly the Vedic hymns 

The foUoiiung point also I might make 
good, and that is, that the young KhaiUyas did 
not simply outwardly pm*sue the study of the 
Vedas, w^ch, according to the law- 
*•*’ ^ hooks, IS a duty bmdmg upon all the 

“ twice-born ” In all places where the question 
IS of the education of the KhatUyas, the 
age at which the youth leaves his paternal 
home and goes to Ins teacher is universally 
given as the sixteenth year of life (I 259, 
262, 273, II 2, 87, 377, HI 122} If 
the young prmce had up to then been mstructed 
in bis father’s house in the elementary sciences 
and physical exeicise, there followed, on the 
attamment of matunty, the higher spiritual 
culture, the rehgious study’ "When it is ex- 
plained in the Gftmamcanda Jfetaka (11 29f) that 
a prmce who has been instructed by his father for 
seven years in the three Vedas, is only seven 

- In contmst mth this, the fnlfilincnt o£ the fluty ^ shiflying the 
Veda IB looked npon in the epics os a purely eitemal form The efln 
cation of the young noble seems hero to end with the sixteenth year 
and in any case, it is inconoeirablo how a hoy at this age not only 
attained perfection m the use of arms bnt also Tortided his memoiy 
with the coUection of hymns of one of the three Vedas Of Hopkins, 
~ 1, page 109 sq 
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yeareold at the time his father’s death, we 
have to do with a mai*vellous child, a true prince 
of fiction,^ whilst the remammg passages give 
us thioughout the rniprassion of a plain 
narrative 

As the place wheie the young princes go 
for their studies, Takkasilh is invariably men- 
tioned The town, m Sanskrit Taksha^ilh, hes 
in Gandhhia land, in north-west India, and 
thus, far from the centres of Buddhistic culture 
It seems clear that at the tune to which our 
source refers this Takkasilfi, was the centre 
of the spiritual life of India, a high school 
of Brahmanism, greater in importance than 
even Benares, for it is repeatedly mentioned 
that the kmgs of Kftsi send then* sons to the 
distant Takkasilfi, for study It sounds improb- 
able when we read of such journeys 
of young princes mentioned at the 
foot of the page’ (II 2|77), and we are 


* Protably, tlio MnnSaTynkamilni is to bo placed m the same 
categoTy, ot whom it is said (IV 879) that he was taught by Brfifamenas 
tho three Vedas from hia aerenth or eighth year 

‘ All thdC'fSd king giree bis aixtoen year>o1d son is a pair of 
sandalamth aiinplc soles a aunthade made of leaveaaod l,0001cahftpana8, 
an equipment Tvhich cannot ho called extrayugant, when wo learn that 
tho money la pot foe boarding expenaea but hae to he handed over 
untouched to tho teacher who asks tho now comer about the honorannm 
(ilcaciyabhilga) uftor he bos learnt hia position and family (11 277 sq 
C/ V 467) 
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inclined to ascribe then' origin to tbe imagi- 
nation of the narrator who knew the town 
probably only by name Still one should 
considei that even in btber Pah texts, TakkasiIJl 
IS mentioned as a great seat of learnmg and 
the destination of youths mth a thirst foi 
knowledge Thus, we have Mahavagga YHI 
1 6, where it is explained that m Takkasilfi, a 
world-renowned physician Uved, to whom the 
young Jivaka went from Rfbjagaha m older to 
leain his art It seems to me theiefoie that 
there is no leason to compel us to mistrust the 
words in which the nanator praises the 
pedagogic insdom of the kings of ancient times 
“ They sent so it is said in Tilamutthi Jfltaka 
(11 277)—“ then sons, although in their own 
city there hved a world-renowned teacher, to a 
great distance over the borders of the kingdom 
for learning the sciences, and they thought, in 
this way, theii pude and hauglitmess will be 
bioken,' they will learn to hear heat and 
cold and learn also the ivays of the world 



CHAPTEE V 
The Heae oe tiJe 

If our proposition is right, that by the 
KhatUyas of the Pah. texts only the ruling 
fanuhes and not a nobihty yi possession of land 
and important military or pohtical offices, are 
to he understood, it is clear that this class is 
only represented by its prmcipal representative, 
the rdjan Apart from the mention 
i** ^ ^ of EJiaUtyas in general, very httle is 

said of the rest of the members of the ruling 
class , only, the viceroy, the upardjan, appears 
occasionally by the side of the king, whilst this 
latter stands m the J&taka — one would like to 
say everywhere — in the centre of action * 

“The king is the head of men” (rfijfi, mukbam 
manussfi,nam)— this oft-recurrmg expression in 
the Pall texts (Sutta Nip&ta, p 107 , Mahkvagga 
VI 36 8), the counter-statement in relation 
to the Brahmauical doctrine, “ The Br&hmana 
is the hejfi^of all this ” (Satapatha Brfihmana 
III 9 1, 14) — finds, as it were, an illustration 


' That tluB pheBomenoti hM its ongin aololy in tho pta emmenfc 
social positioa of the kmg, cnimot certainly be mamtamect , this is 
partly explained by the fact that for a story '* the Jung” is a specially 
favourite fignro 

13 
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m the Jft,takas The fabulous pomp with which 
we think the royal court of an Oriental despot 
to he surrounded, covers also here thehn® 
“After his entry into the city”— so the Paneagaru 
J&tal^ (I 470) describes the royal entry of a 
prince—" he went to the spacious hall of the 
palace and took his seat m godly pomp upon 
a throne ornamented with precious stones, over 
which the white umWella was spread , surround- 
ing him, there stood, adorned with all their 
ornaments, the ministers, the Brhhmanas, the 
Galiapati etc , and the princesses, whilst sixteen 
thousand dancmg gnls skilled m dancmg, sing- 
ing and music, sang and played, so that the 
palace resounded like an ocean with the roar 
of which was mixed the noise of thunder 

Corresponding to this magnificent exterior, 
there was not, as m the Indian courts of to-day, 
an innei want of power , the rdjan of that tune 
IS not only " the magnificent, sinnin g m royal 
pomp,” he IS, as bis name signifies, m the first 
place,* " the nilmg one ” The 
Brahmamcal authorities, no doubt, 
especially, the lawbooks, see king m 

' As the root from which rS^on u to be denved.Ang rick (reiyte 
ehcndts TVurterbueh 4th Edition Port I p 117) indicates rcr with the 
meatuns “stwtch " To this root oro to bo traced, among othen, the 
Sanskrit rij, to role, Greek to stretch, Lat rtgo, to direct, 

Goth u/roljon, to stretch ontjMhd mien Sanskr. nij, rsjan, conse- 
qnentlj, denotes, cxnctl}' like the Latin nx, the Gallic ni in Amiio-nr, 


scveml ways only “an appendage of the priests”, 
according to these the* king is only there to 
supply the Brftlimanas with what they require * 
It IS different with the J&tpkas Of a general 
control of the priestly caste oi ci the administra- 
tion, no traces are, m my opinion, to be found 
here or in other Pah literature IVhere ue 
meet with instances of a predominant influence 
on the part of the Brhhmanas, the reason is to 
be sought in the individual circumstances of the 
king and his spiritual adiisers, especially, the 
royal house-priest, the piirohtta 
*■ , In general, the position of the king in 
the Jhtakas is the same as that in the older 
portions of ancient Indian epics, unaffected 
by priestly organisation Here ns there the 
political and military poiier rests uith the king 
who is anything but a tool in the hands of 
the priests, for the power of the latter is 
here also puiely personal ^The Brfthmanas 
are dependent upon the king, from him they 


the Gollnc tcilt, ongirmlly, ''director, gniilo" Tho mcaiiini; 
“ chiiic ” trom Skr nj teams to ImTo davciopod ns n tccondnty phano 
mcnon At any propoMlioti ennnemtod b) Gcoth Cnrtin(KteiJic 

SfPir»/lan, LcipziplSSfi, Part l,ii 61)— Hnjiin denotes, "nccoHling to tho 
denvotmn by the tndinns, vi hnt slnncs, Ibot which shows pnneel v pomp" 
ond this IB “the most cxlcrnnl nnd snperflcinl namo and ono which does 
not touch tho essence but onlv the nppearnneo of royal power)”— 
scorns to hare no real basis 
* Cf Hophns 1 c p 73 
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receive their property i?i the shape, of cattle 
and land which scivesf only to laise parti- 
cular individuals to distinction hut not the 
wholdi caste ’ i 

Just as in the epic, through the lainish 
nhich the priestly authors give to 
the original picture and hy nhich 
they soften down it^ colour, the picture of the 
old unrestrained king appears uho lets hunself 
he guided hy notliing except his oim, often 
extremely selfish desues, so also the king shows 
a double face in the J^takas which is to he 
traced to the Buddhistic account of the originiir 
legends To some extent he assumes the viitues 

of a pious layman obeying the moral law The 
ten duties of the king (iksarAjadhamme) iiiontion- 
ed in different ways {HI 27‘1, 320) aic nothing 
else than prescriptions of the general Buddhistic 

' See Hopkia<i 1 c n 72 Tkc later ]inc«ilv aollipr of tbc epic 
rapreaents natarallr the relation bciTrcon tlic lin(; an^etko pnest 
diUcrentU Acoordin;' to liim, tbcir rclatioiisln)) is one of mataal 
dependence When moreorer, Ropkius (p 152) ijnotes MahabhanU 
V 37 52 Bi) na n proof of tins vrlicte the power of the V.WB is rt 
presented ns fire fold and his chief atrength as trina m his wisfloni and 
where It IS farther said \nd this niBilom is the liw^of ihcpnc'ls it 
M to 1)0 remernbered that one cannot rend so much in the onginnl sonicc 
Wo meet mtli cractlv the same words in the Jntakns {V 120), where an 
ttcailiary nicanini. whicli might refer to the peculiar position of tho 
priest as ndriscr of tin. king, is inadmissible The \etscs arc onlv n 
proTorbinl, evemrhere current garb of the tbonglit Hint the king 
can do nothing iwth pli>Bical strength and nehes when bo lacks 
uttcUigcnce 
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morality; applicable to, all lay disciples — 

Giving alms, a momi course of life, sacrifice, tnithtiil- 
no's, mildness, self-denial, forgiveness, not to cause am 
pain to nn}bodj, patience, a >i5ldmg disposition »* 

If the king follows these prescriptions 
as a rule of conduct, this necessaiily takes 
much from his chaiactei as an absolute despot 
As a matter of fact, mtk the giadual spiead of 
Buddliism, tho teachmgs of Buddha came to be 
not without influence upon tho conduct of kings 
Candragupta’s grandson Asoka nho ruled m the 
third century B C , “ the god-beloved king 
Piyad.isi,” as he calls himself m his stone 
edicts, shows himself here as a ruler whom 
several respects comes close to the ideal picture 
given in the JAtakas 

This ideal of a iirtiious Buddhistic lay- 
man, the king in the old stories does not always 
follow A^'ery often we see in him an unres- 
trained tyrant guided by ,his own whims and 
caprices, “ivho oppresses and puts down his sub- 
3 ects by punishments, taxes, torture and lobbory, 
as one pounds sugar in a sugar mill, who is as 
odious to them as a particle of 
dust in the eyo, as a paiticle of 
sand in the rice oi as a thorn that has pierced 
the hand ” (II. 210) To the virtues men- 
tioned under Dam'djadhamme of the idealised 
ruler there stand in opposition as many vices; 
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these form, as it were, a le»end ou the reverse 
side of the com, the side which depicts the true 
picture of the kmg— drunkenness and cruelty 
(in the Kiiantivhdi JAtalra, II 3919 , in the Oulla 
dhainmaplila Jhtaka, III 178 sq ), corruptibility 
(m the Bharu Jhitaka, H 169 sq), untaithful- 
ness and uniighteousness (in the Oetiya Jhlaka, 
III 454 sq ) Neithei\ohedience to the wntten 
laws,^ nor to the customs that have become law 
through tradition seems to have prevented the 
king from lealizing his whims and desires Only 
the virtuouaness of his counsellors m spiritual 
and worldly matters (atthadhammftnusflsaka 
amacca), whose spmtual supenonly sometimes 
(as in the Kukku Jfi,taka, III 317 sq ) triumphs 
over the weaknesses of the ruler, might he in a 
position to curb his aibitrarmess and tyranny 
"Where this opposite force was absent and the 


* Wntten laws are mentioned often m the JStokns In the TnndDa 
JataLa tbe Bodhisatta after Uio doatli of tlic laog of Benaics^canseE 
a book to bo Tvnttcn"on the nght decision” (Tinicohaye potthaham 
' likhdpotTd II 292) and exhorts tfao people to see this book for the 
decision of law suits In the Tesaknna Jdtakn the muiisfers molcB 
the BucccESion dorolro upon the senfipofi, ho gives np the rojnl dignify, 
causes the ‘‘doctnne of tmthfalness” to bo written {^a gold fahlet 
(vinicchayadhaniinani savannapal^ Iikhapctrd V 123) and orders the 
people to form their demsions m accordance with li It maj 
remain a disputed qaestion whether wo can in^ir from this mention 
of “ law books ” and “ law tablets ” in tho Jfitahas the emstcnco of 
wntten laws in earlier pro Boddhisbc times , none of these passages 
has any reference to thet purpose of this story and both con be conceiTcd 
as later additions 
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tnimsters or the piirohda only helped to carry 
out the desires of their ruler, there often arose 
eircuinstances which forced the people to take 
recourse to the only method availahlcf'namely, 
force, open rohellion In the Padakusala- 
mflnaya Jhtaka (III 601 sq ) there is probably a 
germ of history, in spite of its legend- 
^ ary gaib it jnay have preserved the 
memory of actual facts It is there nairated how 
a young Br&bmana after lie has discoveied 
by magic the treasures stolen and coucealed by 
the king and liis pnrohiia calls the king a thief 
in the presence of the assembled people and cries 
out 

“May the householders and citizens as- 
sembled here listen to me I What should be 
water is fire, where safety is expected, from 
there comes danger 

The king plunders the land as also the 
Brhhmana, the purohxta ^Bc on your guard, 
from* your piotector is your evil generated ” 

The people understand that the king who 
should protect them is himself a thief and in 
order to f;Jirow the blame from off his shoulders, 
has hidden the treasuie and tries to discover 
the thief , they determine to kill the bad king 
so that he may not plunder them any more 
With sticks and hammers they go out and beat 
the king and the purohita till they are dead, 
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The young Brhhmana is elected king and placed 
in power '• 

Another example of such a violent removal 
of the unrighteous king is found in the Saccam- 
lura Jdtaka (I 326) Heie also the king is 
drnen out of the town by the enraged Khattiyas, 
BrAhmanas and other citizens and in his place 
a Brhhmana is installed king. 

IThether m this arbitrary, capricious and 
vicious despot of the Jfitakas we have to look 
for the true picture of th*e r&jan of the older 
Buddhistic age, cannot be determined with 
ceitainty Individual dispositions for giving, 
the ruler unlimited power, now exclusively for 
his own ends, now for the good of his subjects 
come as much into new— though it should not 
he forgotten that wc have to do not only m 
the hterature hut also in tlie history of India 
more nith types than with mdinduals— as 
the attempt of the narrator to give the hoary 
legends as much an antiijuated and primitive 
character as possible. In any case, this very 
httle flattering picture of the rajan seems to me 
to come nearer the trutli than tha.portrait of 
the ruler as sketched m other places 
and idealised under the influence of 
Buddhistic morality 

Tlie already-mentioned ten duties of thekmg 
give us, httle as they contain a true picture 
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of the king, no iclea. of the essence of the kingly 
powei, of the ohligattons or functions of the 
rdjan, because they, as alieady said, contain 
univeisal presciiptions of nwrals applicable to the 
whole Buddhistic laity From these Damidaa- 
dhamine the special obhgations of the king 
demanded by his position as ruler aie essentially 
different , the traditional djities of the luler to 
which the kings of the Jhtakas also aie subject, 
consist above all in the protection of the 
subjects from external and internal enemies 
and the safety of their peison and property, as 
assured bv punishment of all violation of these 
Frequent wars seem, even in the period 
described in the Jhtakas, to give the king an 
opportunity to exercise his duty as protector 
of the people It IS tiuc be is no moic 
the robber and plunderer, as the oldest epic 
nanativc depicts, ‘ who earns his livelihootl by 
plundering expeditions , he liyes no more pei- 
manently m the boideis of his land, always 
ready to fall upon his neighboui, but lives with 
his couit in a foitiiicd town in the centre of his 
tenitory *iifpoited by regular taxes fiom the 
people The people live in peace in theu new 
residences and have the frontiers strongly pro- 
tected, gradually, with growing civilization 
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* Of HopIauB, I c , p 7G 
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there come othei laleresits into the foieground as 
the king’s cares the land is made fertile, cities 
are built, trade and commeice floiuish 
Kereftheless, there* is no lack of warlike 
expeditions Aihich are caused paitly by the 
quariels of the neighbouring kingdoms— as 
between Kosala and KSsi (I 2G3, d09) — but 
mostly by the lebellions of the intermediate 
bordering trilies Of such insurrections we read 
very often (1 137, II 71) the aboriginal 
tribes dinen into the mountains and probably 
subjugated only in name, gave the Aryan 
invaders surely much to do Not 
alnays the troops stationed in the 
frontiers (paccantc (hitajodlift) arc sufficient to 
quell the rchelhou After fighting sei eral battles 
Aiith the rebels, as narrated in the Bandhana- 
mokkha Tataka (who are called cord roWiers), 
they send information to Ihe king that they 
cannot carry on. the war llicn the Ijing col- 
lects an army (balakdjain samharitv.!, I d37) 
and takes the field 

In times of peace the principal work of 
the king seems to be to take^rt in the 
admmistration of justice, and indeed, fiom oar 
texts u e get the information that this partici- 
pation v as no merely formal matter "When m 
the BdjoviQa Jdtaka it is said of the king, 
“ He gave decisions m law-suits ’ {wncchat/ant 
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anmdsi, n 2), it is clearly meant that the final 
admmistration of lair Asted with the king, that 
the final decision m law-smts as well as the final 
word regaiding the punishinent foi bieakiifg the 
law remained with him With this there agrees 
what we learn from Pah texts about the manner 
of admmistermg justice According to the 
account given in the commentaiy on the Mahfi- 
parinihbi\na Sutta concerning the administra- 
tion of justice m VesAll, the chief town of 
the Licchavis, the process of law from the 
institution of a suit to its final decision was a 
Oflnsiderahly complicated nffaii * But here also 

' The monoing of tlio pnssogo in question le, occocding to the 
English translation gieon hy G Tni-jionr in tlio "Jounml of tlio 
Asiniic Sociotv of UcnBul " Vol 7, Fnrt 2, 1838, p B93, Note, this 
When in nnciont limes n cnminnl nns bronght hoforc the rnlers of the 
Vn]]is (i c , tho Licohnins}, they mndo him overnt Tint to the i micchniia 
oiohftniadns These then tned him nnd if they wero convinced that ho 
wnn innocent, set him (no If they, on tho other ham], hold that ho 
nns gnilty, they mndo him over to tho lohdnlas, nrithont prononnomg 
any scntcnCc Tho lattor oxamincd the mnltcr nnd set him froo In 
ciisc ho ivos innocent , if, on tho contrary, ho wns guilty, they took 
liim to t]ia intladhUra^ (probably, thoj shonid bo enllod snffndharas, 
“ knoiroTs of tho Sutta, tho law ' ) who pcoccodod in the same way with 
him From there ho was taken to the atthaUdakat (probably, 
ttfthahiliikas, hj* vi*Mch, nccording to Iiosscn’s supposition, a court con 
sisting of eight heads of families is to bo nndcrstooil) who in their 
turn loft tho decision to tho sc-dpnfi , from there, tho acciiscd was 
made over to tho iipnriljan nnd from him to tho Tho latter then 

invcstigntod tho case and set tho nccuiicd, if ho hold him innocent, nt 
Inst free , if he, howovor, found him guilty ho pTOnoanceil tho judgment 
in nccordaneo with tho pntenipofthala, tlio “ bonk of enstonis ” — 0/ 
also liSsscn, tndiKfie Alterthumnlumle, 3nd Edn , Vol 8, p SGsq 
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the final decision lemdined m the hands of 
the king In the Jhtak'as, where 
lappaiently the more pi imitive con- 
ditions^ of a much earlier age, which presuppose 
a much moie simple legal apparatus, are 
described, the criminal is hi ought direct before 
the king and generally sentenced hy him 
inthout pieviously consulting the opinion of 
the mmisteis An ascetic, nho on a false 
suspicion of theft is arrested hy the owners 
of the stolen property, is brought before tlie 
king and the latter pronounces’ the sentence 
n ithout further ex.iminmg the case “ Go and 
impale him” (IV 20) Also in other narra- 
tives (for example, in the introduction to the 
Vattak-a JAtaka, I J-33, m the Avhii.va Jhtaka, 
III 232) the king alone pronounces the judg- 
ment , it happens, however, that a protest is 
made fiom tlio side of the minister of justice 
(vinicchajhinacca) against an unjust judgment 
of tlie king Occasions for such protests fre- 
quentlv aiosc, especially, uhen charges were 
hiouglit by men in high position and favourites 
of the king against common people typical 
example of "this is afforded hy the following 
narratn e " In ancient times so begins the 
Ikithalatthi Jhtaka (III lOi sq)— “ '"hen 
Brahmadatta jeigncd, the Bodhisatta was his 
mmistei of justice {mmechajjdmacoa) Once the 
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piirolnta of tlie lang diove in. lus carnage to the 
Aalldge fiom which h(# used to collect his rents 
(bhogaghma) and when he came to a comei of 
the road he met a caravan , “ Move yoar.^Vvagons 
out of the load, move them out of the load,” 
he cried As nobody yielded, he became angry 
and tliicw his spiked stick’ at the driver of the 
nearest n agon The stiqjc struck the shaft of 
the wagon, returned and stnick him on the 
forehead, so that theie was n big bump. Tlie 
[p 7, -j jmio/iiia returned and complained to 
the kmg that he was assaulted by 
,the diiveis The king who was seated m his 
court-room asked the drivers to be brought 
before him and pronounced the 3udgment, 
without imjuiimg mto the matter “ You have 
assaulted the purointa, so that he has got a 
bump on his forehead , you must give up all 
youi horses ” Then the Boddhisatta said to him, 
“ 0 great kmg, without inquiiing into the matter 
you make these give up all then horses There 
are, however, men who, when they, themselves 
strike, say, “ I am struck by another ” There- 
fore, a rulc^ should not act without investigation , 
when he has heard a matter, he should ai*t ” 
With these words, he recited the verses 


• PatodnlnrtUi, “ Btick for drmng ammali ” 
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“jUthougl] he has struci*, he says he is 
struck, although he t^prhsses he sajs he is 
oppressed ’ He vho speaks, first, 0 King, should 
not at ali he beliered « 

Therefore, one bears, 0 ^^se man, the other 
also, ^ hen one has heard both sides, one nets, 
as is proper 

A Uz\ fello\r, gnon to sensual indulgence is 
not good, an ascetic ■who does not control himself 
is not good, a king is not good tiho acts without 
inrestigation a wise man w ho is angrj is also 
not good 

Tlie king should act after he has heard, and . 
not before he has heard, 0 ruler ' Honour and 
fame fall to the lot of liini a ho acts after ln^cs- 
ligntion, 0 King ” 

,\iter the kini; beard the speech of the Bodhi- 
satti he decided iighth and m the nght judg- 
ment blame throw n upon the Brahmana 

From this one -case in which the ,king, 
influenced hy the Tt,iiccl(iydmaccn, renses an 
unjust judgment, to infer a general power of 
this minister to pronounce an opinion upon the 

— - ■ - — ’■ ■ ‘ ^ r 

‘ Ttot«tlj r JaiJjmotiMwnK, 'aliJioofrl* he la» eonqncrrd, 

b- WTT, ‘I m ceu<,ema.’'' hot ’vh-'t ” 

prolnUr drnralirf. of th- wb ■ ji-S I- opiwf, flop-e, ana jiao i« 
lobe clitijfre'l I jto jloo 

- c/ IInan,VIII, 1 ‘ A Un? who wisho' l-J inrc^lipato a 
rbeaWFololhecoart-'roomm a siodtrt aiWoat «Jtb « r 
Ena taini5t<iT wlin hjon how <o aarj-o’ 
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king’s judgments, would be going too fai The 
right inference would be to suppose that the 
ministers, especially, the vimecliaydmaoca&'oA.^o 
the purolnta and the send^^aii, who, as w [p 73] 
shall see, both took part m 
the admimstration of justice, 
advised the king and in some cases, had 
some influence upon his judgments Also 
ne aie not in a position to diaw a line 
between cases wlieie the king alone pronounced 
the judgment and those which weie judged 
by the mmisteis That the entiie piovmce 
• of the administration of justice did not he m 
the hands of the kmg, although m the eaihest 
tunes this might have been the case, is self- 
evident, the more complicated State oiganisa- 
tion became, with a growmg population and with 
the extension of teiritory, the moie pressing must 
the necessity foi a division of woik have been 
felt, ^ the moie must the king have delegated his 
powers to the ministers The legal life of the 
smaller towns and villages passed very much 
out of the diiect spheie of action of the king and 
lemainada matter foi his iepiesentatives,aslong 
as no appeal was made against the judgments 
of these to the kmg, looked upon as a higher 
authority Quite m keeping with this, we also 
meet mth a senes of examples m the Jdtakas 
m which no mention is made of the participation 
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of the king m the administiation of justice (II 
182, V 229). In both the narratives, the 
question is of quarrels betu een two parties, of 
civil caics, not of the punishment of cmnes ‘ 

' 15 Criminal jurisdiction seems, aceoiding to 
tlic .Ihtakas, to he e.vclusuely 
exercised by the king That 
any person other than, the king can pronounce 
a sentence of death seems to he nowhere 
mentioned in the ..Tatakas Serious crimes, 
such as theft, adultery, hodily mjuiy were 
punished hy «?;«««,' bj the punishment 
inflicted hy the king 


■ ETcntfiocjrcufflstaticcUmtmthenatlmlalthi Jttlala i-tretB it 

hid oa Ihc partinpation of tlio lias lo tht .emiainratioD of 

jutticc ,v.ih regard to .ho dn«rt atraiatt 

prefinod a Cliaret (riji Mjaw xtrmUyc mtllitrl.. Ill IM. 

tl«i‘ aadcr nool c.iTOB.ti.iDni, in catet of tiich 
UMlcimponmw villi' cm m qactt.oa, llic J-ingilid not rro^idf 
„vcr tL adm.a.'tnl.on of jn.ticc Still H ir ^ 
tbit Bnihmmcil lair l-ool^ «■»' alo"" a-nm to tbo Via? bn 
tatb of pcnonallr crndai*!..? Imr^ait. "tbr Ottal rrrrtf 
lnd.i«r,.!«,tbc.n^tnpt.onP and numoronr irorl , of Iniban pnnec. 

on.iarolfiroiborthattlic Indnn rnn«. oll-'a utcrti-rd jad-cial 

powers in r-r.on” Wlv .» tb= -^tiUrJinf, dtr Drat^cb Moiycnl 

Tha ,rard drnoU- artard.n- to if ctionologv, ,t.-t a compoanfl 
orthcEan-Ltilvord««3aand5ja.,P«.rrlr '-the ling* comoani 

i,ctbcr m the Pali, a .ncan.n? i- attarficd io be 

TTOtii. 1 isvanot cat In the Calladbammapala latal a it u nnrnilca 

IubeCrctus.c.ivitbtbnbtlpoftbe«c«U^^^^^ U.e aaih mi 

L of the pnnee to bt vat off The 

Hare 1.0 lune exceated 

iBfd rajdnS, III ISO) nctcrdjdrdprabablrmcaiicoaljr ST 


Beyond this powei of inflicting punish- 
ment, the king's authdritydoes not seem, accord- 
ing to the J 6 ,tdka 8 , to have evtended to the 
person of the suhiects lead iioivheie’m our 
texts of any light which the king had to force 
his8ub3ects to militaiy 01 othei service, on the 
contrary, the limitations of the king’s pouei 
are distmctly pointed on/, when the king in 
reply to the request of the i/aUJnni' Mho Mas 
made his chief consort, to give her unrestricted 
poM er ovei the M'hole kingdom, 
says, “ My love, in no way 
^0 all the subjects of mv kingdom 'belong 
to me, noi am I then bid (mayham sakala- 
ratthavAsmo na kmci honti, nhham ctesam 
shmiko, I 398 ), only ovei those M’ho rise 


commiind " lu other poaenges on the other bond, tho exprt*iaioii etome 
to he employed «a a tmiunni A tcrrymmi who has nasnultcd 

nil nBcetic nod hn pregnant AMfe IB brought before the Ling and tho 
latter, after lie hna proiionnccd tho jmlgment, cruises the rAjAiiA to bo 
ozccntcdKni 232) Whnt the punishment consisitd in, is not further 
mentioned , I suppose tint cither tho cnpitnl senlcnco or some other 
Bcnons corporal panishuioiit, such as miiliintion, ir to bo undorstood hero 
To this points also the introdaction to tho VnttaLn Wtaka (I dSS), 
where tho son of a $cHhi n ho vras snsiicotcd of hni mg made short i\ ork of 
a prostitnto, *« bronght for jadginont bj tho r&j&tiA Tho hands ate 
tied bolimd his body and bo is dragged m onccntion of tho i ijiiiA Tho 
whole town tarns out in oxoitoraont ns tho report of tho sentence upon 
tho ictthi’s son spreads and a largo crowd follans him boating tho 
breast and monming loadlj Is tho girl, howovor, in tho roeantimo 
appears, the rAjdn A is not onci nted, but tho cireiimstnncos inontinnod 
point to this, that the stntcnco was one of capital pnviishment 
> Bkr Taltkim, a female yalilia, a superiiatnral being, a doiiion 
16 
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,igciint,t tlie king and do \noug ara I lord. 
Iherefoie, I caimot give jW unicstiicted power 
01 ei tbe w hole kingdom ” 

Still the suh]ectr of the king weienotoidv 

leimiided in tunes of war, when the king’s army 
piotectcd the fioiilieis of the land, and through 
the adiniuistiation of justice exercised by him 
and liy those autiioiisei by him, of a power stand- 
ing ahoi e them and suiioundmg and protecting 
them all , (lie people had duties \rhieh made them 
ifoilwe 1 eir cleaily the fact of then heing citizens 
of the State ' Whilst the king has for his caie 
the securing of protection against external 
enemies and the pi esei ration of internal order, 
the people also, as a countci-duty on their part, 
he.u the cost of admimstiation of the State, the 
army and the Couit by payment of taxes 
Similar conditions we have probably to suppose 
foi the Vcdic period , at least there seems no 
leasonable ground £oi understanding by thf Tedic 
da/i anytlung else than a fixed tax ■ Probably, 

^ Thin sappositioii feccius to mo jashfied br tbc fact of a t*ix 
imposed upon the whole Hnd nnd b\ the mptitutron of the 
9dm(Tbhoj<ijl<74 who Kprosentid the Inn;* in their nHnge find collected 
taxes for him, iiml 1 don t undt ntliiid hoir Sctiart will rtconcilc bis 
theorr with this fnct when ht ilcnich Ibt idtn of the State to ancient 
India and nocr ndtiuca nm lK,;rmiunc'« of State conEeiOD^ees (Renie 
ic^iUtu «, Vol 1*3 p 143 W| ) 

For the Bnimiana penotl the existence of (lai** ix certainlr «hown 
in the Aitnrexn Brfihiium Ml JO, whm the Vhi^ js chiracion^cd 
as “ one Mhopa\8 tasis to inoftKr (anvaxta haliLpt), who fa to be 
employed b> another and taxed according to another's pKasux " 
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in the oldeafctimes thet^o irere voluntai v pi e'^euti — 
according to Ziinmel,' the onlv t<i\; mIucIi 
the Vedas pi escribed tliat the people should 
pay to the^ king — piincipally for 
meeting the cost of the king’s 
Coiiit, nnd when we find mention of the otVei of 
such presents in the epics- and also heic and 
there in the Jhtakas, this is to ho consideicd a 
sill viral.of the old custom On the occasion of 
the coronation ceiemony (cliattamnngiila), des- 
ciihcd in the Kumnihsapmda Jfttaka, no find 
among the people sitnonnding the tin one citi- 
,zens with various kinds of presents ’ {ndiuicnlha- 
panmUdraliafdiP naffafumanmc) Petitioners 
expected ohMOUsly a favourable leceptiou of 
their prayer when thej did not appeal hefoio 
the king with empty hands The Bihhnuna 
who goes to the king with the icquost 
that he w ill replace the second dead o\, gn es 

' 4lSiiiIi*r)in Jjrlii.li, ji IGS "Fixcil t'lto* tin? ]io<i]i1<> rtMlu't pn tin 
litif:, tliCT liroufjlit to Iiini volnnlnn iim<’iit«' /iiiiiiior comiima 
thin vnth the oil! (lormnn comlinons nhirli nro iiirnlioncil in Incitni, 
Gcrmnnin 16 “ Mos c»t cii itatiba« nltro ttc \ intim confotxo principiIiuR 
rcl nnnentorum vcl frnRnin, ipiml pro Iioiiorr ncccptnm itmni nipotsi 
talibns pub*cnil ” 

" Cf ITopUni!, 1 c , p 5K) nq , 

’ Tht? woril pflnntUtlrn niTOnn, mnci it w ilorn til from Skr jeirnn 
•f iiknm, ‘‘linrinp the form of a Imf " nnil iminlR to tin rimtoii), obirli in 
dim common in Inilin, of cnminR frmtn, nwiHln, tl< in tlio li in n of 
the bnnnnn or nomo otlicr Iron Onpiinllv iim cl m cniimiioii nitli siicli 
offtnnRii, llio word enmo to ncqniro Inter Ibo Btnnml w iiw ‘ pri iint " 
Cf Oliilclcnt, Cnli Diclionnrii 
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him a piesent IJ 166) with the 

words, “ May the king be Wtoiious " 

In the age we are considering, the tases form- 
ed m eteiy case the piincipal souices of revenue 
of the king , they weie an impost ji v ed by law, 
and were, if not bi ought voluntanly by the 
people themselves, collected forcibly by the bntf’s 
officeis(II 240, RJ 224, V 98) Still the 
Jdtakas contain, so fai as I have seen, no fixed 
rule conceinmg the nature of these taxes nor 
concerning the amount of the king’s share’ 
^ Only the fact that of the com 
leaped a fixed portion fell to tha 
king’s share, appeals fiom seveial passages An 
ovei -conscientious seUhi who has plucked from 
his lice field a handful of blades, in order to 
make out of them something uitli which to bind 
the twigs, has sciuples about Ins conduct and 
leflects, “ From this field I must give the king 
Ins portion {taniio^haga II 378) and I have 
taken a handful of com n ithout making over 


‘ Acconlmg to Moon Til 130, of tie corn, nn eighth, sixth or 
tircUth part belongs to the ling la X 120, the eighth part is indicated 
ns the Inerfal and permissible tax in peace times, in timc^ot need, the 
king can take a fonrtli part (X 118) According to Ganlama, the fax 
of the agncnltnnsts is n tenth, an eighth or a sixth part of the pro. 
dnee According to Tnsishthn (I 42), BnndhaTnna, (I 18 1) Xarada 
{XI III 48) and 1 islmu (III 22), the sixth part is nnirersallT given 
ns the lanful share apd tins is in ngrecracat with what occurs in Ihe 
epics where the king is tepealedh described as “ shndbhSgin,” “a 
sharer of the sixth part ” 




this poitjon ” In the pme passage of the Kuru- 
dliamma J&taka itisnairatedhow thetax-coUect- 
ing official of the king {donamdpalea, pioperly, 
“measuimg i7ith the dona, z certain dry- 
measme”) measures at the door of the royal 
gianary the rice paid to the king {rdjabhdge 
vthim, mindpento) and pioceeds in this way, 
that he takes a giain out of the unmeasured 
heaps of iice and employs it as a marker At 
that moment, it begins to lain The official 
counts the markeis and sweeps away with the 
words, “ So much measuied iice is theie,” the 
•grams which have seived him as markers and 
throws them orei llie measured heap Then he 
rushes mdoois and stands on the doorway 
Here the thought occuis to him “ Have I 
thrown the markers over the heaps that have been 
measuied or ovei those that have not been 
measured ? If I have placed them over the heaps 
that Jiave been measmed, I have without any 
reason increased the king’s abate and diminished 
that of the owner (gahapatika) " ‘ 

The tax on the produce of the land mention- 
ed hero* and consistmg in a ceitain poition of 
the reaped corn constituted, accoidmg to the 


' The story is told as aa example of oxccssiic conscientioasness 
The official is soizod \iith repontaoco nt the thenght that the 
grams rrhioh ho swept away ns markers, for the purpose of dctcrmimng 
how much corn he has measured, from the unmousured heap, were 
placed OTor the heaps that had been measured 
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lawljooks and epic texts, ^togetlier \ath other 
natiual i^ioducts of the cow, 
etc , the only taxes which conld 
be collbcted fiom at proprietor of land Of 
d tax nhioh was imposed on the land and 
which must he paid in the foim of a rent, 
no mention is made heie, the tax iras 
fixed upon the annual produce On the 
coutiaiy, accoidiog to the Greek accounts, 
the agpicultiiiihts occupied the land as the king’s 
tenants The amount of the rent goes into the 
king’s tieasury, togethei inth a fomth pait of 
the pioduce as tax ^ IVhat do onr texts say on, 
this qiuesiioE ? It seems as if the statements of 
the Greek raessengeis receive confliraation 
from the Jitakas Among the ministers of 
the king, as we shall see, the “ surveyor ” (ra33U- 
gdhaka amacca) occupies an irapoitant position , 
in the enumeiatiou of the persons found m the 
couit of the Ku'u king, he is mentioned imme- 
diately aftei the house piiest {pmolnftt) More- 
over, it IS mentioned in the Khma J&taka that 
officers of the king (ih^akaminikh^ come to a 


‘ So also, according to Diodoros, II 405,Stml>o,ontlie other ianfl, 
only sayBthnt the agricuUnnsta arc tenants of ilic Xing Bndinrnfonrlh 
part of the com as tax Aman speaks in extremely general tenos at 
^pm Tvhich the agnf nltnnstslind to pnv tothe kings orthc anlonomons 
stiitce, inthont giving any inrlicnHrs rcginling the nalnre of the 
(axes and their amotint 
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village to nuMsuvo t/ic iiGhls {fi fief I? ujjpanittna' 
gahanaiflidi/a, lY IGf?), wlioso owncis (t>o ifc is 
said imnic(h,itolj’ .iftei* this) piay foi a lemission 
of (lives ilost iiiohiibh* these suneys iverc 
uuilerlahen in oidei to ti\ (ho qiicintity of land 
and with tins the amount of contiihution wliicli 
was calculated upon the land and which had to he 
paid, luespectnoli of the annual produce, as 
lent to the hmg No doubt this infeieiice of 
the evistence of leiit, fiom the simple fact that 
the land was measiiied, is not pcifectly lahd 
Snivels would he necessary, oien if the to'c 
consisted in a poition of the produce, simply to 
giie the olTicjals some means of calculating 
the aierage piodnce and thus chocking the 
accounts of the occupieis of the land 

IVlio weie those lav-paying tenants? It 
seems that eicn in the castein 
lands the Khaffuja^. and the 
llnMiinanas— this in spite (jf their wealth and 
in spite of the undisputed fact that the 
gieatei portion of the land was m then hands— 
were free fiom taves, foi in all passages in ques- 
tion thAtav-jiaycis are mentioned as belonging to 
the middle classes ' Thus, m the above-quoted 
Kmudhammu iTfttnka, ilonarndpala, the royal 


' Tin romlitloiid ill I'crilnil m till ipic Ilt>lil.l«ii olinrnctcrKis (1 c , Ji 
fill) wall till wuriln " Till! liiUi r (tlio tviirrmru) nrn im n ii'ntftr cf fact 
ixtiiipt fttim iliL tiixmi lilt iimstaiiri so Iv Oniue Jmi’" 
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tax-coUectoi, who measuies the corn to be 
l)aid to the king, is afiaid l^st he should encroach 
upon the propeitr of the gahapahla , to this 
class ako belongs the, who is mentioned 
asthe ta-c-jiajei (II 378, IV 169) 

Exemption fiom taxes Mas occasionally obtain- 
ed bv pleadmg befoie the king A seWn liymg m 
the fiontier requests, the brotbei of the king to 
send a lettei to the king asking hun to grant 
exemption, upon which the king grants him this 
(IV 109) 

The taxes aie paid to the official who repre- 
sents the king in the piovmce allotted to him , m, 
the village thej aie given to the gimahhojala, 
the village supeuntendent, who " enjoys the 
revenue of the village ” If the subjects did not 
pay willingly oi if the king ivauted — as seemed 
often to happen, according to the instances 
narrated (II 210,111 9,D’' 221)— tohaiass the 
people by enhancing the taxes, he sent his offi- 
cials w’ho had to use foice m filling the cofteis of 
the king These tax-collectois [bahpaitggdhalas, 
mggdhaliai, haUsddhalas), according to the 
Jhtdkas, did not play an unimpoitant,,pait in 
puhhc life, how they w’eie looked upon by the 
people seems to me to be indicated by the con- 
clusion of the Gagga Jfiiaka (II 17), where the 
maii-eatmg demon (yakkha) whom the Bodhi- 
satta has subdued is given by the king the 
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post of , a bahpa(igpd}taia In the 
tmclu JAtalca the condition of a land ruled by an 
unrighteous king and plundered by his officials 
IS described “ Oppressed with 
taxes (bahpititlli, V 98) the 
inhabitants lived in the forest like beasts with 
their wives and children, wheie there was 
once a ullage, there no Village stood any more. 
The men could not, for fear of the king’s people, 
live in their houses, they surrounded their houses 
until hedges and u ent aftei sunrise to the forest 
In the day tlie king’s people (iftjapurisft.) plun- 
Ticred, at night the thieves” Sometimes the 
king’s officers made common cause with the last- 
mentioned class, when these officers were really 
there to pursue and arrest this class A minister, 
whom the king gave the position of a village 
ruler {gdinubbojola) (I 355) in a frontier village 
and who collected there the taxes for the king, 
came • to an understanding with the robbers 
that he uould go u ith his people to the forest 
and they u ould in the mean time plunder the 
Tillage and share the spoils with him 

Jlesides the taxes, there u ere certain privi- 
leges of the king which he could use for filling 
his treasuiy The punciple mentioned in the 
lau books,’ that unclaimed propcity belonged to 

> Cf tlie pnsPfigofl f|no(cd lu Foy’s ICmgUehe Oocalt vach den 
Loipxigf 1805, p 50 

in 
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the king, IS seen also in (he .Thtakas , If any- 
body dies inthout heirs, then his succession 
derolves upon the kmg “Seven days and 
SCI en nights so wd read in the introduction 
to the 3Iahyaka Jakka (III 299)— "the armv 
of the king took to bung the goods of people 
dying -nithout heirs to the palace” Even cases 
where whole familids leave then possessions, 
when, on renouncing the world, they pass into 
the homeless condition, occui in the Jdtakas, 
and this custom might, at a time when through 
the prevalence of pessimistic views the impulse 
to renounce the world was widespread, hecome* 
a source of great income to the hng Still 
we have grounds for thinking that it was 
opposed to the moral principles of that 
age when the king made use of this right 
In the Hatthiplla Jhtaka it is narrated that 
the purohita and his wife after renouncmg 
their entire worldly possessions go to the 'foiest 
to join their sons who had already lieen in the 
homeless condition Tlie king heais this and 
resolves, " Unclaimed wealth 
comes to us ” {assuinitadhanm 
atnIidLam jnipmdh IV ‘1S5),' and fetches the 


^ SiTDiIarljf JB (}je Ttlnjntfn ^utnLn tlic 1 infi jnptifios Ins capturp 
of the Trtdorred rcllhf«f» lajiop, “l?Dcbimpt3 propprtv 1>clongfi to the 
tanp** (s£samikoUjan<Iajn naroa fwjflnnt'il.ftin hoti, J 3^S) 
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money from the hcAiseof the piiiolnfa The 
queen, liowever, explains to him, with the 
help of a paiable, the wrong done by him* 

As we, however, in o^i attempt tg* collect 
together the statements contained m the 
Jhtakas concerning the rights and duties of the 
king, have not hitheito been able to get an ex- 
haustive account of the actual region of influence 
and spheie of power of the idjm?, we must also 
examine the incomplete and partly contradictory 
details relating to the question of his succession 
In the Vedic age, the kingdom devolved 
.either dll eetly upon the eldest son of the king, 
or the new king was elected by the people* 
The first case is what geneially occurs even in 
the period described m the J&takas Kingship 
was heieditaiy in the family (kulasantakam 
rajjam, I 396,11 116, IV 124() and indeed, 
when there weie several sons, it was the eldest 
who succeeded his fathei on the throne (I 12Y , 
II. 8^, 212), whilst the second son became the 
Viceroy (tipardjan) As a rule, only the sons 
of the eldest queen (aggamahesi), who must be of 
the saiqp caste as the kmg and thus a Khathyd, 
seem to be legitimate , yet there are instances 
which make it piobable that this legitimacy was 
not always considered a conditio sine qua non of 


' Zimmer, .ntinStscehes Zeien, pp 162, 172 
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succession. In the ahea^y-quoted KatthaMn 
Jditaka the king makes the son bom of a irood- 
gatherei (Katthahdn) the Viceroy {npmdjan) and 
after the death of his father, the latter succeeded 
to the throne 

If the kmg was Tiithout a male heir, then 
if he had a daughter, his son-in-law became 
[p 81 ] throne , the son-in- 

law he sought either among 
his own kinsmen or among the members of 
another loyal liouse* In the Muduplm 
Jhtaka (II 323 sq ) the king makes his 
nephew his successor and explains to his, 
ministers, “After my death my nepheu mil 
become kmg, my daughter mil become his 
eldest consort (aggamahest) ” Latei he changes 
his mind and informs Ins ministeis that he mil 
give his nephew another mfe and marry his 
daughter into another loyal house, in order to 
have as many kinsipen as possible This inten- 
tion IS, however, frustrated by the cunnmg of 
these two loveis who at last carried out their 
desire and so we do not know hou the succession 
would have taken place if the king had (Uianied 
his daughter to a foreign prince , piobably, the 


• In order to kc<}p liie prevone promi'C, the king line to depart 
from tliiB mlo in the Dcradhnmnin JStnkn (I 127) nnd in the Daeanitlia 
Jfitak-a (IV 124) 
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latter Avovild have rec^ved the nparajja Avith the 
daughter 

If there is neither a male heir noi a 
kinsman who can succeed to the thrfine, the 
successor seems to he chosen by the ministers , 
election by the people, as represented in the 
A^edas and the epics,* is nowheie mentioned 
The legends speak of aieraaikable custom which 
in such cases ivas connected mlh the election of 
the successor Seven days after the death of the 
heirless king, the pioolnia lets a car, the 
plumaratlia,- be diiven, after the funeral 
ceiemonies aie over (III 238 , lA’' 39 , A*" 248) 
By beat of drums it is announced in the city, 
“To-morrow ive shall drive a ” 

The five insignias of rojmlty are placed on the 
car and this is put in motion by the ministers 
nho reflect, " It inll come to the man ivho will 
become the king ” The car then leaves the 
city ayd remains, as is often .the case in stories, 
standing at one and the same place, namely, the 
gate of the park, where it rotates ready to be 
driven by tbe futuie king 
fp 'I'liis king IS then soon found out 

by the piirohta, he ascends the cai and 

* Hopkins, I 0 . p 143 

’ -Sir pn»lipnrntIia,carotlloncr, ScBiro’' Or is pliassa^sprSiya 
and pnSBamtlia, ** tlic cor ■ahich is to bo toadied, i e , taken possession 
of”? 



IS lUiomted by the pidohta Hd^e wb to 
see in these lesends the mythical foim o£ 
an dotufil events namely, the selection of a king 
by or if the pJnimia/ha nothing 

but a pioduct of the iich imagination of the 
story-tellei ? To this no definite answer can he 
given, so long as oui knowledge of phissauttha 
IS confined to the Jfitakas, but I don’t consider 
the possilnhty excluded, that when the king died 
uithoiit an heir and the ministers chose a 
successor flora among theraseh es or from another 
rojal house, the lattei uas conveyed to his 
residence in a mannei similar to the ceicmony, 
desciibcd in the stones, and that people spread 
luinouis dhout him thathenas discoveiedas 
the light man hy a miracle introduced hy the 
gods 

Wlien tlie election of the successor takes 
pldcc m the nay described, the new king 
is not, as before, a, /.//ffWiya, noi the scion of a 
foieignioval house, hut the usurper son of a 
setthi’s daughter, m fact, the child of a poor 
■noraanboininthesheet{lV 38) The legen- 
darj' character of tlnsnanutive does not jllow this 
to he taken as a proof that kingship did not 
lie always in the hands of the kliaih^as hut that 
persons belonging to other castes might occasion- 
ally be in possession of it There aie, houeiei, 
some passages uhicli seem to suppoit such a 
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theory .TTe have already met v'lth ofievolu- 
tions by which the leigmng king is icraoved 
and in his place a BiAhmana is put In the 
Phdanjah .Thtaka (II 2ftl) the chief ihinistei 
(atthadhainmftnushsaka ainacca), probably also 
belonging to the BuMiniana caste, of the deceased 
king, and not the weakminded pimce, is anointed 
king by the nimistcrs » Even the lawbooks 
speak of kings nho do not belong to the 
Kshatnyn caste and understand by these kings 
of low origin who have usurped the tluone ’ 
Such usuipations of the throne 
^ me mentioned in Indian histoiy 
concerning historical poisonahties, as, foi exam- 
ple, Chandragiipta, tho founder of the Mauiy.i 
Dynasty who accoiding to Brahmanical tradi- 
tions was a SMia 

Did these usurpers change then caste 
when they ascended the thiono ? Did they become 
qyso facto lliatiiyas or did they continue to 
belong to then foinier castes ? In the eyes of 
the Brhhraanas influenced by their caste-theory, 
they Mould remain what they oiiginally u’eie, 
whethci*th y belonged to the Bifthmaya or the 
Shdra caste In reality, this question— especially, 
in the eastein lands and at a timeivhen the caste 
idea had not been developed very clearly — had 


' r/ Foy, Di(? Kbntffhche Ocxfall, 8 
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for the usurper very h<(de signiacance, as he 
belonged to the luhng class, whether or not he 
was leckoned a khalttya, and by reason of this 
as we 'hare already seen, stood above this caste ' 
The ceremony -which accompanied the 
accession to the throne was, accoiding to the 
Jhtakas, the same as that which we know from 
the Vedas and the epics The priest— generally, 
the pill oMa (III 239, IV 40) — consecrates the 
king and sprinkles water upon him (abhaiiicafi) 
■Whethei this custom was also observed in the 
eastern lands seems open to question, on account 
of the supeiiority of the ruling class and its 
independence of the priestly caste For, as a 
matter of fact, there lies in this act of ablmeoam, 
though originally its significance may have been 
only a religious one, as an act by which the 
blessings of the gods were showered, or more 
correctly expressed, invoked by magic, upon the 
king, a certain dependence of the kmg upon the 
priest consecrating him The refusal of the 
priest to perform this ahhisecam could, under 
certain ciicuinstanc»s, call in question the 
succession of the right heir Instances^ are not 
wanting in oui texts -which proie the possibility 
of the refusal to consecrate In the Gfemanicanda 
Jfbtaka it IS narrated that the ministers, after 
they have perfoimed the funeral ceremonies 
with great and made funeral gifts, meet 
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in the . palace andt tell the prince, because 
he IS too vouiig, that he can only he consecrated 

[)) 85 ] satisfied then 

tests (Itumfiro atidafiaro, na 
sakkfi rajje abhisnicitum vimamsitvfi tam 
abhisincisshma, II 297) Here the question 
IS, however, only of a delay in consecration, 
hut in another case 'the investiture was 
not at all performed “ In ancient tunes ” 
— so we lead in the Phdanjali Jhtaka — 
“when Brahmadatta leigned m Benares, the 
Bodlnsatta n as his adviser in worldly and spuitual 
•things (ammihoinvtdnusdsaka amacra, II 264) 
Ifow tlie king had a son named P&daiijali who 
n.is a good-foi •nothing fellow' In course of 
time the king died When the funeral ceremonies 
weie over, the ministers said tliat they wanted 
to install the piince as king The Bodhisatta, 
hoAvevei, said, “ Tlie piince is a fool and a good- 
foi -nothing fellow, we will* first examine him 
and then install him as king ” The mmisters 
held a Couit, gave the prince a place in their 
middle and made a wiong ludgment, masmuch 
as they gave a thing to the wiong owner Then 
tliey asked the piince whether they had judged 
lightly He hit his lips The Boddhisatta 
thought, “The prince, I think, is a clever fellow, 
he knows that we have judged Vrongly” and 
lecited the first verse 
17 
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*’ Suiely, Pidafijali excejs us all in wisdom, 
for he lutes Jus lips and certainly sees through 
our game ” 

On the following .day, another Comt was 
held tins time, howerei, they judged lightly 
and asked the pimce what he thought of thou* 
judgment Again he hit his lips Then the 
Bodhisatta understood that he was an out-and- 
out fool and recited tlie second reise 

t 

“ This man docs not knovr right from wrong, 
or good from bad , beyond the biting of his bps 
he knows nothing ” 

The ministers concluded that the pimce P&dail- , 
jail was a fool and made the Bodhisatta king ” 

Had this priestly investiture been a con- 
dition of the validity of the succession, no small 
power in political matters would have been 
placed m the hands of the piiests , on the other 
hand, this pnestly influence, as well as the part 
of the ministers m, the choice of the successor, 
seems to he confined to extra- 
ordinary cases — absence of an 
hen to the tin one, minoiity oi intellectual 
deficiency of the prince The rule was that 
the father, according to the custom prevailing in 
the epic age’, which was also recommended 

* Cf the paasago qdoted alrcadj- from the Bfimurana (II S3, 20), 
fnrthor. Mhbt MI 03. l9 

athSpayitT^ prajltpSloni patr&ni rajyo ca pSndam 
(inyajifotTnin pmSaatam kshatnynnv kaUatriyatahabha 


i3i 

in the liiAihookb* Jilaceil (he bon lu powoi 

III his Uretimo which niiulc the mieslituiu 
hj the piiesl ,i nieic foniKililj that had 
not inncli iiniiortance It oilmi happens that 
the king himself instal!<! his «on (laije abhisinci, 

IV 0(5, 10*>), whether 111 this wo are to sue a 
taking aw ai oflhcpinilegoenjojedhj the piiest 
or whothci the expre-'shin has lost ils special 
ineamng which has refeiencc to the ccicinonv of 
nnc'litnre and acquired the general meaning 
“handing 01 er (he goi eminent, ” I cannot say 
delinitelj . 

The handing oioi of the ilccioiulty {vpa- 
ucjpi) to the eldest ^ou »i*ems geneially to 
take place after the completion of his studies 
(T 2'»U, in 12*1, 107) often power was made 
oicr iminediatelj hj the fathei to the ]irincu, le- 
lurncd home from (he I'lmcrsiti (IV 0(!, 31(5, 

V 177) AVhilst we lead in the Kummhsapmda 
Jatakn(11I 107) (hat (he pi mu* Brahinadatta 
nffei he letnrncd fioiii Takknsila was niiide 
upanljan liv his fatliei, to whom he had to 
furnish a pioof of Ins nhititi .indwhowas pleased 
with 111 *; pel foimanees and that nftei the death 
of his fathei he siucceded him on the throne, 


* Mfiiiti t\ Hill fn N luH (111) iipjtrotirlinif;) 

Mnllkitt Ml Itift ni litis mini (rnni ln\ « i< nniimmsiv ImiM 
OMf tilt ts III** i>r vviM mint nt to tlu *'(m ntid tlrtith ok (Ik 
Inltltfi'M * 
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it IS said m the Culasutasonfa J^itaka of Prince 
Sutasoma that aftei his letmu fiom TakkasilA 
he received fiom his fathei the white umhrella 
(setacchatta, V 177), ^ the emblem of loyalty, 
and ruled ]ustly 

So long as the king’s son is not giovn 
up and in case the king has no male descendant, 
g.j the eMest among the youngei 
brothers of the king gets the 
tipaiajja (I 133, kanittahh&t& npai&]6, ‘ II 
367) 

What duties and functions were connect- 
ed with the office of a viceroy, the J&takas ■ 
do not make clear, then statements aie con- 
fined to the description of superficial thmgs 
On ceremonial occasions the tipardjaii sits be- 
hmd the kmg on the hack of the elephant 
(11 374), a seat which is othermse occupied by 
the purohita In the Kurudhamma Ihtaka it 
IS further explained how the viceroy goes iij the 
evenmg to do the king’s work, accompanied by a 
large crowd from the street , “when he has driven 
to the palace he leaves on the yoke the leins 
and the spiked stick, in case he sleepc in the 

^ "Both the expressioos are conoected closelr with each other in the 
passage in question, a fact which Rouse in hiS translation (Camhndge, 
1895, p Zil) liaa lf*ft unnoticed Likewise, by each of the cxprwmni 
punhtio hr&hnano rnjjftgAiinlo wiiiaccp, in<th&tMt(Oi noga 

rafohhaifd xamiadaei only one person is denoted, aa appears from the 
rerse which follows 
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palace aftei dinner 1 At this sign, the ciowd 
dispcises, comes again the next day in the 
morning and waits till the viceioy comes out, 
also the diiver who was in ’charge of the'caiiiage 
at night comes the next morning with the 
carnage to the door of the palace If, on the 
othei hand, the vpardjan wants to letuiii im- 
mediately, he places the rsin and the stick m 
the carriage and goes to the palace to sen-e the 
king This sign the people recognise as meaning 
that he will 1 etui n immediately and wait at the 
gate of the palace” In reality, we have heie 
na vivid picture of Couit life in ancient India 
given in a few strokes , what, howevei, were the 
king’s services which the upaidjm pei formed, 
we leain neither here nor anywheie else in the 
Jhtakas * Also from the natuie of our text we 
cannot safely trust to such statements, for 
whenevoi such statements occur, they appear 
only as incidental lemaiks ' The narrator of a 
story IS very httle concerned 
with the actual political insti- 
tutions , the events in the inteiioi of the 
palace, nn the chambers of the ladies, plots 
and palace intrigues occupy the foreground of 
his interest In this the djm naturally plays 


' That, aooowling to tho oommontnry on tlio Mfh&pnnmbhfina Sntta, 
tho iiparajnn Imfl n alinre m the nilmimattfltion of ]UBtice, npponra 
already from the remark made at p 107 footnote 
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ail impoi'fcant pdi fc , Meieafl lepcatedly of the 
king’s fears that the iipaidjan might become too 
poneiful and doraindte him, and of disciphiuuy 
measmeS taken by him to guaid against such an 
eventuality In the Saccaja JAtaka (III 67) it 
is nai rated how the king sees his son on active 
seivice and how at the sight of him, the thought 
occurs to the king that he may piobably injure 
him He calls the piince and says to him, " lly 
dear son, so long as I am living, you shall not 
live in the town , lemove your residence else- 
where and accept the rems of government after 
my death ” Such banishments of the upardjan 
do not seldom occur, accoidmg to the Jhtakns 
(II 203, 229) , also the feais of the king were 
not alwavs without foundation, as the Thnsa 
Jfttakd shows (III 121 ) , the sivteen-vear- 

old piince plots against the life of the king , 
he communicates lus plan to his seivants who 
stieugthen him in his lesolve “You aie right 
O King, what is the use of kingslup if one gets 
it m old age , you must in some nay or other 
kill the king aud take upon youiself the luler- 
ship ” The kuig discovers all plots, hmds the 
pimce and imprisons him TThat is lemaikable, 
however— one may see in this a proof of how 
deeply-rooted tlie idea uas in the people’s minds 
that tlie sou wa5> tlie legitimate heir to the thioiie 
X!,j that the sloiy ends uith the uoids, "Aftei 
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fhe funeial ceienioiilies of fhe dccoased Kni" 
flero o^el’ the piincc wa'? lele.ised and tlie reins 
of government handed o\ei to hnn ” 

* 

Hotv fai m addition’ to the upmtijaii the 
remaining members of the lulmg house paiti- 
cipated in the ad iiinnsti at ion (toes nor appeal 
clearlj' from the Jfttakas Onlj, that standiii" 
nevt m rank to the Mcertiy, the muipait was a 
kinsnnui of the king, ne icatl fiom the Dera- 
dhammt JtHaln, nheie it is said that the king 
gnes Ins joungoi brother the 
*■'' npai'ajjfi and his step-hi other 

•the ofTico ot nondpciii 

The less foimal the paitiupation of the 
kins’s lelations in the adniinistiation was, the 
more must the state have lost the chaiaotei 
of an .ibsoluto inonaichy and approached that 
of an oligarchy Tl'liether ne have to sup- 
pose tlie existence of oligarchies for the Vedic 
age, or nhether in comsc* of tune, along with 
monarchies, States mth an oligarchical form of 
goieinmeiit gradualh developed themselves, I 
cannot decide ' As a matter of fact, accoiding to 
Buddhist and Jama sources, theie ncio oligar- 
chies m Buddha’s time in Eastcin India "The 
pioper constitution of the city of Tnisdl! ” uJiicIi 

> Cf on ttic rniPnUon, Zimmer, aaiiiiiwflu'’ W'f" p ItO loy, Dir 
Kunujliehe Oeirall, p 0 
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Lassen' mentions and of irJnch he says that it js 
found non heie' else in ancient India, is in no 
nay the oiilv example of an olig.irchical regime 
Accoidiiig to the Jama accounts,- theie leigned, 
as subject States of VaisitlS, nine confederate 
Licclidvi princes m Xosala and nine Sfallalki 
princes m Kdsi land The Pah texts deviate 
from this tiadition in so fai ns they knon of onlv 
one aristociatic confederacy of the Licchans in 
Tes'dli and place the seat of tlie Mallas — I suppose 
tliat this IS identical nith the Jlallakis of the 
Jamas'' — at Kusindrik and PAvJ , also accoiding 
to the lluddliist souices, the two piincelv houses ^ 
aic absolutely independent of each other The 
Licchaiis, the luleis of (he Vajjis,^ plated, ac- 
cording to the Pah texts, an important part in 
the political life and gave the neighhounng king 
of Magadha much trouble, ne leant from the 
jrahftpaiimbhAna Sutta that AjAtasattu, the son 
and successor of PiinhisAra, n anted to extermi- 
nate the powciful Vajjis, and 
to sjuaid against then attacks 
caused a foitiess to lie built by his mmisteis 


> n di’c/ie SnU Frtition, Vol 2, p 86 

• Knlpisiltrn 5 I2S nnS Xole C/ .Tncol>i, Dns RsmS^nnn, Benn 
IS93,p IOC 

- ABCaraplotclrsclf ('Fiilonl, lnntrcB<mltlii5,iislIiirdT liMitaf 

(Bndilhisni, p 02) i 

• Tho 1 njji(!=Skr \ rij'", •'""P 

Tidplio 
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Suindlia aud Vasaktei ^rh^chiatel’ become Patali- 
putia, the capital of the Magadha kingdom 
Of much less political significance ivas the 
family, fiom ivhich Buddha himself was 
descended, the Shkvas of Kapilavatthu , our 
source fuither mentions that they stood in a 
relation of dependence {dndpuiaiitiihdna, IV 
M6) to the Kosala king \ 

In these fiee states we have also, it appeals 
to me, to seek the amoiviwi, of which 

Megdsthenes' speaks That by these repubhcs aie 
to be undeihtood, seems to me hardly piobable 
.What the Gieck messenger sau and what he 
tried to expiess hy the word awow/ioi, ^ras, in my 
opinion, only the fact that in the immediate 
neighbouihood of gieat monarchies, such as, the 
kingdom of ^Jlagadha, whose capital town Pfltali- 
putia itself was, individual cities or small states 
maintained then independence and weie autono- 
mous That, moreoiei, the constitution of these 
small states iias n holly diffeient fiom that in 
the monaichies, I cannot accept , the difference 
consisted, in ray opinion, onlj m the gi eater oi 
less parUuhicJi the lemaining members of the 
loyal families took in the goveinment hy the 
bide of the king and by which they moie or less 
limited his absolute power A lAian stood even 


I Chnpl^r XI 0 


18 



m Vesili and othei fiec<states at tlie head of 
the government, though he was only pnmns 
inter pares,' who had piecedence ovei his 
kinsmen in the Council The latter, liowerer, 
whether in then position ai>np(udja)i oi sendpah, 
or as members of the Council, evercised no 
small influence upon the govcimuent 

■ Cf Oldoubcrg' Svdilha, p 101 



CHAPTER VI 
Tuk King’s Ofpicnrs 

In the JfLtakas, where the king appears to 
ns throughout as an absolute luler, whicli he 
probably may have been yi the great monarchies 
or the east, the advisory element o£ the adminis- 
tration IS lepresented by the ministeis {aniaccns, 
Of a participation of the people in the adminis- 
tintion of the State, of a limitation of the kingly 
poll ei thiough the 11111 of the people, such as 
we find in the Vedas,' there is nowhere any 
talk in the Rnddhist age We must admit that 
under the stupef.iing influence of the climate 
and long peace, iihich folloiied the subjugation 
of the aboriginal races and iiliich was only 
brokoii bv occasional quarrels inth the neigh- 
bouring kings or iiith races who were not 
coinjiletely subiugatcd and who lived in the 
frontiei, the strength and political independence 
of the people decreased The secure possession 
of an ojer-nch land did an ay with the necessity 
for individuals to serve the king n itli their arms 
and defend then home nhich was at first 
liable to frequent attacks , ns they felt them- 
selves sufficiently protected by the king and his 


* Zlmmar. Mtinittchn LAn, p 172 
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strong array, they directed flieir thoughts towards 
increasing and improving their worldly posces- 
sions and ensuring the prosperity of the familv, 
Throug'h this the condition of the people 
improved, vast accuninktion of wealth tooh 
place, agiiculturc tradeand commerce flourished 
TTith this pi ogress of c1v1l17.it ion, there went 
hand in hand a develojjnient of the communal 
sense — as it did in Gieece .if ter the Persi.m 
wars, where Indian thonghl, dissociated from 
worldlv things snhserved higher interests, it was 
mostly occupied with metaphvsical questions 
with anxiety for the welfare of the soul ' 

The .111 cieut power of the people manifesting 
itself in the^nmi'i wastransfciredtothe coimcil 
[p 9"] ministers and hero it developed 

into a factor which had .an extra- 
ordinarv, and under certain circumstances, even 
a dominating, influence "We saw above, in the 
discussion relating to the succession of the king 
th.it the decision regardimr the succession to the 
throne was often left to the ministers, we also find 
mention of the actu.il exercise of sovereign poweis 
hy the ministers , besides the p.issagt ^.alreadv 
quoted from the G.\ndhura J.lt.ak.a, it is mentioned 
in the Ghiita J&taka also that the king, sick of 
worldly life, hands 01 er the reins of government 
to the imnistem (rajpup amaccAn.im niyyadelvA 


> 0 / OldrnlKTp Biiniln, p. 11 Fq 
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III 170) Probably* the question heie, as 
in the short absence of the kins: fiom the 
citj mentioned in the M-jovftda Jhtaka (jana- 
padain pai iganhissdnilti amacce rnjjani pa^lcchh- 
petvd II 2), IS onlv of a temporaij direction of 
Stale affniis Tjeavmg aside such evceptional 
cases, the influence of paiticulai muustcis upon 
the course of internal Vnd CKteinal politics 
depends upon the intelligence and eneigy of 
the then head of the State Not every king 
could be so independent of Ins ministers, could 
behaie so aibitiaiily with them as the Magadha 
•lung Bimbis.'lra, of uhom it is said in the Oula- 
vagga of the Vinaya Pitaka (VII 3 5), that he 
sti ipped some of Ins ministers (mahflmattas), 
ivho had advised him badly, of their offices, 
dogiaded otliei ramisteis luth whose advice 
he lias not satisfied, and pi oinoted those, whose 
advice he approved of, to higliei positions In 
the Jfttiikns even, ue hnd examples of 
such an ailntiniy (lealmont of miiusteis', 
hut theie occui m contiast with them, cases 
viheiB the king makes ovei the ciitiie charge 
of government to a miinstiu and willingly 
abides hv his superior advice 


' Inronvcniint rmincillom tlii Uinji Rate ml of, probniil) often 
on Ilia ncccBPion to tlic throne, on ivliieh occnaion, nn nientinned In the 
Dariinnkhn Jiitnha, lio "ewinunee the olllcoa of dio miniators and tho 
duties assigned to them ” (iinmcciinam thSnantnrunj wcdrotvtt. III, 239) 
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The court of the king consists in the epics 
of country nobles, the king’s allies, the king’s 
relations and feudatoiy kings , to these are to he 
added 'the priests nho likewise belong to the 
King’s Council hut nho seem 
[p es] to he only ^admitted hy gradual 

stages into the knightly assembly ' IVe find 
analogical condition-^ in the Jhtakas, though 
only '’paitmlly As the iipa^djan ahajs is, 
so also IS the sendpah sometimes a i elation 
of the king, a Af/ff/Ziyfl (1 183, TV 1681, 
of other offices nhich neie also m the 
hands of the HhaHvm we learn, on the other 
hand, nothing from the Jitakns, nor do we 
find anv conquered oi friendly pnnces in 
the service of the king As regards the share 
of the BiAhmanns in the administration, this 
is limited <0 mdmdual cases IVliereier the 
question IS of the kings officers, ministers and 
BrAhmanas aie reckoned as separate classes and 
indeed, the latter, along luth the otliei classes of 
people (the ,ahapai,s, etc ). are set over agam^ the 

Lnisteis {mmcca ra b, 
en I 260) Thus iie find this distitiction m 
thUumbhakfiia JMaka, m here it is described 
how. according to the Comt etiquette, the mango 
is first eaten bv the king, then hi the mmisters. 


1 HoplaB«,lc<p 90 , 
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then by the then by the yahapalit, 

etc (III o76) At the coiondtioii ceiemony, 
there stiind louud the throne of the king, at a 
distance from each othei {ehato-elalo), the Ininis- 
ters, the Bifthmanas, tlie gabapatis, etc , as also 
the citizens and the dancing guds (III 408) 
More cleaily is tlie opposition between amacca 
and brdhmana evpressed in 'Jie Mah^l,mora J&taka 
the niiiiisteis refer the king, a hen he puts a ques- 
tion relating to the meaning ol a dream, as 
they theinseh es don’t know how to interpret it, 
to the BrAlimaiids nith the noids “The Bi&h- 
jnanas kuon it, 0 gi*eat king ” (IV 335) 

fiom the quotations it is evident that 
by the e\piession amacca, no Khattij^a or Brft.h- 
mana is iii geneial to he understood But to 
what caste do the ministeis belong, if they aie 
not to be looked upon eithex as Bliattiyas or 
as Br&hraanas? In my opinion, they do not 
always belong to the same caste , the amaccan 
lorm a class by themselves which is generally 
heieditory, and in consequence of this heredi- 
tary charactei, to which probably, as in the 
case of tjjc Kliattiyas, a specially developed class- 
consciousness IS joined, possesses a certain, 
though distant, resemblance 
With a caste When asked 
about Ills jdh, a miiiistei oi some one belonging 
to him would perhaps have replied, if he was 



neither a Khattiya noi a BrMimana, “I come 
of a family of ministeis ’ [aimccaknlo II 
98 , 125 ) 

this, hon ever, it should not at all be 
infened that not even occasionally did the ErAh- 
mana act as a mmistei of the ting and in this 
nav eieicise some influence orei him as nell 
as over the gorernmfnt Of the two mmisters 
of Bimbis&ra, already mentioned, one, VassaL&ra, 
whom the tmg employs in the consti notion of 
a fortress and thus in purely woildly ^matters, 
belongs to the BrShmana caste Also the altha- 
dhammdinisdsal.a uniacca the “ guide of the king, 
in worldly aud spiritual matteis,” repeatedly 
mentioned in the Jdtakas, seems alnavs to he a 
BrAhmana In the Sattuhhasta J&taka, this 
fact of belonging to the Brdbmana caste is 
clearly stated , the BiAhmana, who has gone to 
the court of the king of Kasi after finishmg 
his studies, receives, the favour of the ruler and 
is loaded with honours by him “ The king 
so it IS said fulther— “made him minister and 
w'as guided bv him m woildly and spiritual 
thmgs” {atthari ca dliammcn ca ojmqn, III 
34-2)” Bagatding the particular functions of 
this atihadhammdnvsdsala amacca we learn 
nothing definite from our sources , still we shall, 
I hope, not he .wrong if we compaie his position 
-with that of the OhanceUor m medieval 
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European Couits wliicli post was generally 
held by the cleigy Even the Indian " Chan- 
cellor ” of that time seems sometimes to take 
into his oim hands nil the reins of govoriiment, 
foi very often the atihadhammdnnsdsala amacoa 
IS chaiacterised as one versed in all branches 
of public hfe (sabbatthnka, II 30, 74.) In this 
“guide of the king in sworldly and spiritual 
matters ” of the Jhtakas we have to lecocrnise 
the amdtyamuUnja of the law-books, of whom it 
is said by Mann (VII 14.1), “ His first minister, 
who IS leised in law, is wise, possesses self-con- 
trol, and IS of good family, he will put into this 
[p 06 ] position, if he IS himself fatigued 
Mith matters conceining his 

subjects 

Somenhat less general aie the statements 
of the Jhtakas conceimng the “ leader of the 
army,” the seuhpati , of this officer they give 
us no clear picture but only a vague desciiption 
Often, as ue saw, himself belonging to the 
rulmg family, he seems to oceupy a piominent 
place among the ministers, sometimes even the 
fiist place , in the Oullasutasoma Jflitaka, the 
King calls his mimsteis, Jiaving decided to 
lenounco worldly life, with the sen^lpati at then 


' In Mnnii VII 68, Ilia (|ncition » obviona^ of unch a — inistor, 
•who in horo cnllcS tho " best of nil" (snrv oalium viSishtn) nnd n SruliinDna 
0/ Poy 1 0 , p 08 Bq 

19 
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hedd [ienapcri^pamvJrMm asUicm-accitsphassdm^ 
T. 17 SJ, ‘VnieiLer Ibis office, conformably to 
its literal meaning— senftpati means" cbief of the 
army ’ -■^•vras principallr a military one, does not 
appear clearly from oar tests : probably, in irars 
the senapati occupied lie nest highest mihtary 
post after the king.’ In times of peace, he seemed 
to play a part irhich had little or nothing to do 
■aith the army; his chief nrork seemed rather to 
be the admiuistration of iustice Ve read of a 
sen^lpatJ n-ho in disthar^ng his duties as a judge 
takes bribes {cimccapainlotonio lancam IhdUaU) 
and thereby gives properly to the -n-rong persons, 
(ashmike simile laroti, 33 16C; 

Of a participation of tbe lendpah in 
legislation, tbe alieady-quoted passage from the 
Tesaliuna Jataka speaks, -cbeie legislation m 
accordance inth tbe Seriptureis ascribed to him 
After retusing the kingship ofiered to him by 
the ministers, be wntes on a gold tablet, before 
be goes into ihe solitude of the forest, the lavrs to 
be followed iu administering justice [wnccoya- 
d}mfi 7 >in. V, 125) ‘ His opinion— 

Ii’ j ■ so ii is said at the end— iFmamed 
in force foi forty thousand years'’ 


mJr mat lit tE a lucli if v-iiat ji rupalatcB 
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Along with the cu'cumstance stated heie, 
that the senhpati was offered the kmgship, 
it may he mentioned, as pi oof of the importance 
of Ins position, that the residents of tfie city, 
when then request for help is lef used by the 
king, resolve to go to the senhpati, thinking, 
" The kmg cares nothing foi the city, we will 
inform the senftpati ” (V ^59 sq ) 

Wherein, in particuiai, the ludicial work 
of the senftpati diffcis from that of tho minister 
of justice (himccmidmacctt), uhosc propei pro- 
vince — as his name implies— was the adminis- 
tration of justice, IS not evident fiom the Jdta- 
kas According to the statement made in the 
commentary on the Mahftpaiinihbftna Sutta 
the vtHicchaijamahdmottas represented the first 
and lowest stage of judicial work, their 
judgment was only final in the case of acquittal , 
in other cases, the matter n as referred to the 
volidriLas^ In contrast with this, the hhic- 
chaydmacca appears to bean important perso- 
nality , Ins protest succeeds, as we have 
already seen, in revising a niong judgment 

■ I » .... 

* The existence of those Toh4nlns=SI>. Ti/denfidrilat, I hsTO not 
fonnd m the Jntnlne , wo meet them, howci or, in tho Vinnyn Pifnkn 
In MnhsTaRgn, I 40 3, tho Kinc Bimbnum nsls tho eohOnla mahimatta 
what pnnisiimcnt ho desorres who initintcs a hirod soldier into tho 
rchpons ordor , in Cnllnynggn, VI 1 0, they bcconio4ho sahjoot of n dis- 
cnsBion bolwcen Annthnpindikn nnd tho prince Jeta Mnmfostly, w o 
are to undorstnnd by tho tohariln mah&tnaftas “ jndicinl offioers " 
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pronounced by the king m favour of the 
priest 

Although, owing to the nature of our 
text, it Is not everywhere possible to venture any 
general conclusion from any particular passage, 
one can mention the Eurudbanima J&taka (IT 
380) as a proof of this, that the "ministers of 
justice ” not only gflve 3 udicial decisions, but 
also advised on matters of law andmorahty 
A prostitute received 1,000 gold pieces from a 
youth, and as he promised her that he would 
come back, made a vow that she would not 
receive the least thmg from any. 
other man, even if it was only 
a gram of paddy After she bad waited 
in vam for three years for bis letum 
without breaking her vow and had become at last 
poor, she went to the court and asked the runc- 
cJiavamaUmattasiot their advice "My lords, 
it IS three yeais , since a man gave me money 
and went away, whether he is dead, I don’t 
know I have no means of hvehhood, vhat 
shall I do ?” They advised her to return to her 
former piofession 

A very important personahty for the 
— ^the mcrease of king’s wealth depended 
obviously mno small degree upon his work— ^ 
the rajjuka 'or the ra^jugShaka amacca, ht, 
" the rope-holdmg minister,” that is, as appears 
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from the desciiption 'contained in the Kuru- 
dhamma Jhtaka, the “ smreyor,” the cadastml 
officei of the kmg’ As we saw m the 
account of the kme’s leTenue, 
the lands of the tax-paying 
subjects weie measured, either to determine 
the amount of rent payable by them to the 
king or to deteimine fioni the extent of land 
the aTeiage produce to be brought to the king’s 
storeioom “Whethei the minister himself 

‘ BQhler shows m the “ Zeitsohitt der H U U Vol 47, 1893, p 
466 sq , tho identity of this rajjdla with the rt^dlssor lojuloi mentioned 
•in the insonptions of Aeokn, tho highest officers of tho Government 

The eccoanb of the rajjagdhnhn emncos given in the Enrndhamraa 
Jdtaha seems to he so simple, soahvions, that it is difficult to understand 
why Boose in his translation of tho Jfifaikns (Oambndge, 1695, p 267) 
takes tho meaning " oart-drivor” given by Ohilders (Pnli Dicfmiuiry, 
nnder tho word raj^u) Danhts only anso regarding whether and in 
what way the rojjula or rajjvgAhala amacca was engaged in &xing and 
collecting the taxes, whether tie is to he conceived, os BQhler wants to 
do, as a " tax officer who measores the &eld” (for the purpose of Bxing 
the land tax) I don't consider mysolf oompolled, as I have already 
said, to accept the inference from the jnensnremont of lands to a 
" land tax," and even the circumstance that in the Kdmn Jdtaka 
(lY 169), in immediate connection with the measnroment of the 6eld by 
royal officers, the qnestion of remission of taxes oconrs, does not seem 
to mo to establish conclnsively tho existence of the land tax, for by 
hall, a tax ju the produce, a fixed poroentngo of the crops mised, might 
very well be meant Even the method of collecting the taxes noticed by 
ns above gives us no fixed data by which to decide tho qnestion, as by 
tho com which was measneed in front of the king's granary, we might 
nnderstand as well a portion of the prodneo as an amonnt fixed for all 
time, a ground rent Against the supposition of snoh a ground 
rent there is fiLret the oiroumstance that netther in the lawbooks 
nor in the opios is it even mentioned that the taxes which ace 
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measmed tbe lands, or \rliether officers acting 
under his supervision measured the fields, as 
the Kfima Jfitaka (IV 169) shows, cannot 
he detei mined from the two mutually contra- 
dictory statements, what seems more piohable 
IS that the episode of the Kurudhamraa J&taka 
owes its origin to the attempt of the nairator 
to give as ancient a? colonrmg as possible to 
the events desenhed by him 

It IS, however, narrated how the rajjtigdhala 
amacca is * one day busy in the province, 
measuring a field He fastens a lope to a 
stick, and whilst he gives one end of the rope . 
to the owner of the fiield, he himself holds 
the othei end (and wants to put the stick on the 
giound) In this way the stick got mto the hole 
of a ciah ’ He reflects, " If I push the stick 
mto the hole, the ciab will perish, if I place the 
stick in front, the king will suffer loss, if I 


only to be paid in tbo form of a portion o£ tbo >rarly 
prodoce ato to bo looked npoit qe rent of tbe eronnd . rather, the 
scrnples of the conaoientions eeuki already mentioned, hnvo a moaning 
when the question is ot n percentngo of the prodnee , lor had ho had 
to pay a gronnd reat, ho iroold only bare injured himself not the 
king That, nerertholess, in soino pirls of India oven m the older 
Buddhistic ago a gronnd rent was not colleoled, is snrely not prored , 
It « rather probable that lo different kingdoms, the raodo of tnintion 
tras different 

» TOat IS meant here, as BOhler, (1 o., p 469) remarks, is the land 
crabs which one finds' m many parts of India, especially, in damp 
Traces 


place it behind, the fa/mer will he injured, what 
IS then to he done ?” 

By such consideiations, lioweTer character- 
istic they may he of thinking influemsad hy 
Buddhistic morality, an officer can 
^ ^ hai dly he guided , the scruples are 
lepiesented in the nanative itself ns examples 
of excessive conscientiousness Bather, we have 
to suppose fiom the extiemely ironical chaiac- 
ter of the Jhtakas, that frequent cheatings on 
the part of the loyal suiveyors may have served 
as an occasion for this narrative 

With the lajjugdhala amaooa, “the sur- 
veyor," the senes of royal officeis mentioned 
expiessly as ministers {amacoa) comes to an 
end , of the leinaming numerous courtiers it is 
doubtful ■tthcthci they aie to he leckoned as 
belonging to the category of amaccas In part, 
they are called, as well as the “ taxing officers " 
(Donamhpaka), imhdmatlas, “ of great import- 
ance, esteem,” an expression V Inch IS probably 
to he regarded as a designation of an office, 
similar to that of an aviaaca^ hut is perhaps only 
to he ti’eated as a picdicate, corresponding to our 
“ grandee, magnate ” Whatevei that may be, 


' Sj nonymoiial) «itli ninacca tlio word mah&molla is obnonsly 
n»cd m tlio pnBaago of tho Vinnjn Hooted nboro Xlio inscnp 

tions rIbo ubo tlit word in fins sense Of " Zellsolir d Dontsolian 
Morgenl Ges," Vol 37, pp 267,275 
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this mucli seems to me certain, that the maM- 
matta and the amacca, as -well as the other 
courtiers, belonged to one and the same class, 
namely, that of “ people in the ting’s par and 
service,” the ‘i djahhoggas^ y ho are reckoned in 
the Patimolckha (Xissaggiya 10), along irith the 
Ihatiignt, hrdlmams gahapaiit, as a special 
class In the passage of the Phtimokkha in 
question the matter is this * A monk has been 
given a valuable ob]ect through a messenger, 
m exchange for mhich he wanted garments ; as 
givers of such a present, which onlv vrealthv and 
aristocratic people alone can possess, there are, 
mentioned in order, the king, 
fp 100 ] those in the king's par, the Brah- 
mana, the householder (rata va rdiahhoggo rk 
hr.lhraano, vA gahapatiko va) Comparison vrith 
this passage of the PAtimokkha has made me 
suppose— of the tentative character of this 
supposition I am perfectly conscious— that hy 
the y ord rdjov^o, mentioned in the AssalfiTana 
Sutta,- which has already been noted "royal 


1 rfljoJlwpa i« explained la the Saftaribliaiitar. 

10 21 (Tinaya Titatn cd OWcaborfr, Vol 3, p 222)®' “mcivTio 
TCCTIVCB livelihood aad tootict" (w Iki raiWn ^ 

similar idea is expressed hr rfijaMiora (Mahava^ 1 40 3 s, 05 1 
76 1 ), onlv r4;ahl.afa seems lo me lo have a r.arrowcvmesmm:m.d 
to denote especiallv n raercenarr soldier in the Vimrs arrav 

» Ed Piscliel,p 13S<1 Khatbvntnla hrShnanalnilS rajauhstak 

apjiennu 
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officers” aie to be' undei stood Also here 
tlie highest classes of the population aie 
enuraeiated, as lu the Piltimolvkha, witli onlv this 
difference, that their<///ffptf/isare,omitted,*the fiist 
to be mentioned aie the Khattiyas, coiiesponding 
to the J of the PtUiinoIvkha, then — piobably, 
thiough couitcsvto AssahVana, — ^in the second 
place and before the idjuniias, the Bifthmanas 
and thiidly, the idjannas I think these aic 
identical with the j djubJmiyus and that by this 
woid “people m the king’s seivice, high officials 
of the king, couitiers ” aio to be iindeistood ' 


^ Iho etymolo^ of }47a/7»7a 9poakH uo donbt agmnsfc thiB Mew In 
Sanskrit rdjant/t} menus pnncolj, royar and ' one belougmg to tim 
royol family/' and if rdjUiTria iit Pali ptostrved this Dicnniiig, t)io irord 
rdjaiimiliibt must ns it is dono m Puchel r translation, bo tmaslatod b\ 

* royal family ' lint, a"* is nt I! known, Pnli words ha\o very ofton 
donated from the Snn«knt ctimologr and that rajariKn, nt lonut tii 
tins pasaago of the \8salu\nna Sntta, cnntiot Imro the mcniung of 
tbo Sanskrit r&jan^n scorns tomcbcroml donbt because othennso 
the concept *pnncQl\,vo>al would be repeated twice, onco through 
Ihntttifit taul n second tuuo tluoagh rAjanna To describe Kliatti}a 
kola, ns ^'narnor faimh ’\uud to look upon the scale, kbnttijakulu, 
bidbinanakoln mjafiuakaln ua an ascending one, is opposed to the 
ierminolog} of Pali to^ts of tliat time and that found m the AsBal&yana 
Sntta, winch was to vindorslnnd byllmlfiyas thopnocolyor roynl families 
and to in an onnineration of castes, the highest mnk, the first 
and foremost position to the Kkattiya 

Perhaps It will bo objected n 4 ainat mi that 1 han uttichcd too 
niuoli iinpmtnnie to tlii^ piRsain of the ^ssaluynna '^utta and that prob 
nbli the word rhuifi^/j is nn irror This I cannot nccejit foi the 
same cunmcmtiDn of tin limckulisis ccpcatcd^in exactly rlio same 
form thicD tinits mid btismsc thu BuddiustiL writers were poiti 
culnilj careful uboni their tcnninology 

iO 
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Uj his 2 n’ofession, the “ lirodiice-measurer ” 
stands next to the va}jii(jalialc(i\ 
as befits his name doi^aindpcd'a^'- 
lit., ‘^dne Avho .measures witii a dry measure,” 
the task devolves upon him of measuring 
the produce given by the owners of land 
(gahajmtis) as the portion of the king {rdjahhdga). 
He is thus the ^uopeie tax officer of the king, 
whilst the rojjuku in my view had no 
direct connection with the collection of taxes. 
Whether or not his work as described above, 
can be called difficult or specially honourable, 
he must have been one of the important, 
personages in th.e Court, for .to him also 
the title mahdmnliii^ “of great weight, 
esteem,” is given (II. 378). It is jn-obable that 
even this narrative, like tlie account of the 
work of the surveyor, purposely describes the 
pi’imitive conditions of former times, of which 
the peojile had only a taint memory, and that 
in reality, jn-obably, in Buddha’s time, only the 
title doiiamdpaka remained and not the work 
denoted by it, namely, measuring corn with 
one’s own hands. This was probablj’^ ^assigned 
to an army of subordinate officers in which 
category we must also include the tax-collectors, 
and sujpervision of 1 heir work w -.s onl.v allotted 
to the high official. 


Abbreviated also in the fom dona (II. 367). 
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A A\ell-kHOA\n figiii’P ui the epics aud 
the cLissical Sansknl hlcviilme, Ihe ch.inot- 
diner (''iiialln) ol the kintr meets us also in 
the Jatikas (IT d77), hut is juishod sotneulint 
into the hacktjiound, as compiled with the 
other follow CIS of the km" .it tliat tune 

Liivcwii^B onh occisionallj do we find 
the kcepei of the kiu"V pmse, the heraiimla, 
(III lO'll and the snpeimlendent of the kmE^’s 
stoiohoiise, fjfitni Idtftii lit! (TV IS, Y 123) 
mentioned 'Fhe j.ue mention of tliesc two 
oflicpis does not iiowem, pistifi the supposi- 
tion th.it the\ lield an iinimpoilant position 
in the Com t tin hhand.lsj.liik', at least, seems, 
accoidiii" to the Nnjiodha .T.lt ika, ilieie Pottika, 
the (niloi’ii son, piedicts to his tiiend« that on 
the no\t da ,one ol them would he kinir, another 
[ip IS’] i>oiiiipa(i ho humoli bhanddfftii da, 
to liave plajed no uminportnnt 
pait in public life, espeeially , ^111 tiade matteis, foi 
it is said at the end that the king makes Pottika 
who lefiises to accept the office of sendpati, a 
supeiiiiteiulent ol stoics and that the l.ittei “is 
iroitl'v/if the regaid of all guilds" {vihhawihiavi 
rttat and) nham b/i(n)'larfd/daffhdna»>, IV 13) 

So in the lowest rank of the com tiers 
the dooikeepoi, dorwii^ff, seems to have been, 
w e meet him, in the list of persoits mentioned in 
the Kurudhanima Jhtaka as thosi* ol which the 
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kinsjS Coml con«>]sts as occupjing tbe last place 
blit one, being aboi e the public nomeii {ganihU) 
Ami in the MahApiiigala JAiaka, the doorkeepeis 
aie mebtioncd aflei the “sub-]cets in geiieial’’ 
{innaccd cn bi'dlnhnmigahttpato althtlodocih du- 
(Im/o cif) (JI 2J1). It IS tine that he is called m 
the Sonnka JAlak.i “ noble gatekeeper ’ (fii/gncJo- 
ratlin, V 250), but be might, ns here, aiipeai a 
noble .mti impoitant personage to a poor iroofl- 
gatheier who w inted an audience of the king 
Accoidmg to the Mitdnga .TAtak.i, his duty iras 
to llua'«h Candalasoi <iiniku lagabonds nlio 
wanted to peep at the palace, with sticks or r 
hamhoo posts, catch them hi the Ihioal and fling 
them on tlio giouud {IV 3S2) AKo the tieat- 
nieiit which the doorkeeper in the MnhApingala 
Talak.i leccned duiing the lifetime of the 
ciuel king does not indicate that he held 
a •'pccially high lank Whilst all people 
pxpiessed luhihilion and held fostmties at 
tl»t‘ death of .Mahapmgala, one of the door- 
' keeppis moaned loudli On being asked by 
the new king win he alone moaned, whilst 
all else wcie milking men y, and iihetheid"'J*^'i^>' 
ly his father mis good and kind to him, he leph- 
ed, “ I don’t ireep because Pingala is dead Foi 
mv head his death is a leal happiness Por tbe 
King Pmgiila u,sed, creiy time ho w ent aw ay from 
or came to the palace, to strike eight blows upon 
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in\ hi’inl w itli Ins fists as w ith the hamraoi oI a 
blaelvsmith So he will also when he goes to 
Ihe Jleyond, oppicss in hell the doorkeepeis of 
Varna with blows Ivom hi-< fists, in (he ’belieC 
that he bestow s them upon me and then they 
will crj ottt, “ He gites us much trouble,'’ and 
send him back heie He will, I 
* feai, come back and sli ike blows, 

as before, w ilh his lists upon in j head , it is 
foi this reason that I weep 

OlniousH, the dorunln bad foi his duty 
the closing of the gale of the citj at night 
•Vccoiding to iho Kuuidhamma .lAtaka, lie 
iiiiiminces (hi ice at the time of shnttins the gale 
the closing of the cit\ gate {prolmblj, b\ blow- 
ing upon a hoin) , a jiooi man who had gone to 
tlie finest with his sisfei to collect wood and had 
theioby been l.it'*, ho .uldiesscs ns follows, “ Do 
you not know that the king is m the city and 
that the gale of the city is closed at the right 
lime'-’’ (II i'oieigncrs, who did not 

know then way about the city, he had to direct 
III the MahA issaiohn JAtakii the king pi onuses the 
dorrt/vta* 1,000 gold pieces if ho can take him to a 
man liMng in the frontiei who would cause 
einpiin to he m.ido about the house of 
Jfalnkissnioha 

Possibly, (lie ])crson who closed the city 
gate was dillcieni fiom the palace door- keepei 
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and was to be counted* among Uie officers 
who had to lo )h after safety and discipline in the 
city ; still tliese also belonged probably to the 
class ^*rdjabhogi)as, the royal officers, as lliey 
were appointed aud paid by the king and liad to 
obey his orders. If a dangerous robber made 
the city unsafe, then the residents, as narrated 
in the KauaA’^era Jfitaka (III. 59), Avent to the 
king AAdth tlie request that lie Ai ould arrest the 
“ great robber,” upon which the king charged the 
na araguttika n-ith the arrest and execution of 
this man. That he was appointed by the king is 
OA'ident from the conversation betAveen the king r 
and the CandMa ; jokingly, tlie king calls here 
the the “king at night.” Judging 

from the insecurity Avhich on account of the 
frequent mention of robbers and thieves 
in the Jhtakas and other folk-literature must 
have existed in the Indian cities in ancient 
times, he Avas no small personage. 

As the last -of (he royal officers Avho 

occupied a public office, the 

■ executioner, the comghdtalea, 

must be mentioned' who came close the 

nagaragiitlika and who sometimes represent- 


^ Othei* porsoufl ,of that time employed in the kiugr's court 
whose work was of n private untnro are tveated of in the eleventh 
chapter. 
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ed hitn Accoiding* to the lawbooks' the 
office of tlie executioner nas exclusiiely in 
the hands ot the people belonging to the 
despised classes, Candhias and (^lapaoas, thus 
e^en in ancient India — at ceitaiu times 
and m ceitam places — this piofession had 
the same contemptuous odour about it nhicli 
it had in the lliliddle Ages*« hen one pointed out 
the executionei among the “unholy people” 
The Jhtakas know nothing of such a con- 
tempt attaching to the position of the coi a- 
qlidtaha , lathei, paiades and ceremonial 
pi occasions in which he appealed in fiont of 
the king, point to a ceitiiin lespect which the 
esecutoi of the king’s commands en-joved 
When summoned, he comes, a hatchet and a 
thoiny lopc in his hand, diessed in a yellow gar- 
ment and adorned with a OIOSS of led floweis, 
salutes tlie king and asks for his commands 
(III 41 , so also III 179) . 

With the offices enumeiated above, the gieat 
class of 1 dj<(bliof/ga8 is m no w'ay exhausted, 
apait fiom the fact that eien the Jhtakas do not 
touclfcj&ll the circumstances of public life — 
they speak, foi example, almost nothing bf 
the gmdatioiis of lank iii the aimy — it is to 
be leflected Ihni the appaiatus of government, 
altliougb all tlueads of the ceaitialised State 


‘ Mann, \ 56 , Vislinn, XVI 1 1 
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goieinment ^\eie spun loftiul {Ii]‘< one point ««>> 
not confined in tlif' gu'dt monarcliies n itlini tin* 
capital of flic kingdom in ordei to hold such a 
last tsuitoiy, as the Magadha kingdom, uiidoi 
the snav of a single lulei, the king's power must 
haie been ieprc«ented hy ofliceis eiciywheie in 
the small towns and in the ullages 

Tf the cncunistanci's naiialed in the ICharns- 
sata .Tatak.i can ho held ti])ic.il the superin- 
londent of the ullage, the tfiiwibhojala, was 
an mnttcco of tlie king , he 
collected the ta\Cs for him 
(i.Tijahnlim lahhitiA I 351 ) and was pumshed , 
hr the king appiopriatelv, as he with his 
own people went to (he foiest, Icaiing the 
iillageis at the meicy of lohhel^ ' Otliei 
nanatnes 111 iko the official eliaiaclei of the ul- 
lage siipdintcndent still l«ss (or not at all) cleii 
In tlie Kulavaka J.itaka {I IHb sq ). the i/nmn- 
bhnidla spoke ill of the rillageis to the king , 
as iiowiMoi thou innocence was plowed, the king 
gave them the whole of the po'sossions of the 
slaiideiei. made him then slave and tnizied him 
out of the i illage Of the .ippointinent ijLi new 
superintendent, nothin!r is nienlioned, ralhei flio 
fiuthei eouise of tliestoi\ sfenis to bung out that 
the ullageis lieneeforih looked a ftei tin ir own 

* In tin i\pHi itinn iIm rriinv< him nml tutdu 

ntiutlH r at? 
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nfT.urs Also flhen \\& lonrl in otliei piissage*! 
th.it the (jdmuhhojttlo e\cioises ludichil pOMcrs 
in the Milage, miismiicli .IS he ‘.etllcs quanels 

and make^ the guilty pa\ a fine (I 483), th.it 
he issues piolnbitions, foi evnniple, against the 
slaiightei ol animals (mftghiltam kftilVpesi, D'’ 
115) rind against the &.ile of intoxicating liquois 
{majjat tllidyani uhe{r/i,»IV 115), that when 
thiough detective gionth oi flood, the ciops fail 
and famine appe.iis, he distiibutes meat to the 
ullageis, whilst they on then piart, have to pio- 
mise him a poition of then* next crops (II 135), 
all these statements seem, indeed, to point to the 
position of the gdniahho}ala being one of power 
and honoui ' among the vilhigeis but do not 
oblige us to see in him a king’s otficei They 
lathei seem to indicate an elected chief, 
to nliom the ullage community itself gave 
the diiection of the common affairs— a kind of 
self-governipent in the village 
^ communities That sclf-gorei n- 
ment pievailed m India in villages is ex- 
tiemely piobablc and m particular localities 
of li'dia it may have continued up to 

' This honoor howcreri ^>ns not ahinjg shownf ns the Cmlmptiti 
Jntnkn shows tho gumnhhojnhn who Ims committed adaltcrv, is held 
b^ tho hair h\ tho hnshnud, flang npon the floor ot the honso, find while 
ho proto^lB lonfll V nfmmst tins, crMng ** I ntn tho \ lUngo Rnjiemitendont ” 
(p&iimbhnpWmlu II lITi) is henten to n ]e]Ir nod drnon out of the 
lionsG 
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the period described m the .Tatakas ' As 
the j oval pow er grew, this with the rest of self- 
goi einment, Mas more and more reduced , in the 
Magadlfd kingdom, the vdlage superintendent 
remained under the peisonal supervision of 
tlie king, as appears from a passage of the 
YliidVd Pitika (MahAidgga, Y I 1 sq ) . to 
the King Binihisdia, ft contemporaiv of Buddha, 
the oveiloidship of SO 000 villages is ascribed 
(mitiijtt gdmasahmiestt usai adliipaccam laj/am 
1(17 efi) , he collects together the chiefs (gd/ziilas) 
of these villages and gives them iiisti iiction m 
worldly things [dtffhadhannmle aWie ammsi^ 
tvd) About tno hundred yeais later. King 
Asoka arranged a srstem of inspection touis for 
supei vising (he woik of the adniinistraHve 
offieeis “Poi this puipose”— so it is said in 
the flist edict - — "m accoi dance with the law 
(dhaiiiiiiate) I shall send everv fifth year 
(an ofiicei) nho is neithei harsh noi impetuous, 
hut mild in his acts ” This arrangement of 
Asoka agrees, as he probably himself wanted to 
indicate by the expiessioii dliaiiDi/aie,^ with the 
piescriptions of the lawbooks in jManujj^'s said 
(YII 120 sq ), aftei the gradations of rank 

* TTie circnmsmnce, nmong oiherc, mar be meniionDtl m favoar of 
this sDppoBition, that tlic nlhfre »>nppnnt€ndco1s'ireonlr mennooed m 
the Inter lairbooks as kinsr*s officers Cf ToXyDicltntcUcleGnait^^ 65 

* According 1o fue translntion giren br Ufihler lo iho ” Zen^chnft 
dor Beatschtn ^oi^iitSndischpti Gcccllscbaft/* Vol 41, p 13 

* Bflhler, I c , p 19 




among the admmistmtne officers' aie pointed 
out “ The "business of these (officers), uho aie 
concerned with village matteis and then 
special obligations, anothei’ officer 
^ (saciva) of the king will ex- 

amine who IS mild and extiemely industnous 
And m every citv he should appoint as 
a supervisor to look ^aftei all affaiis, a 
magnanimous, highly esteemed person who 
IS like a planet among the stais The lattei 
should visit these officers seiially , he should 
examme their woik in their ‘distiiots thiough 
, spies specially selected (foi this puipose) ” 

Haaa, VXI 115 Ho (the king) Bhonid Appoint an ofUcor ovor 
(every individual) village, so also over ton villngts (dasigrdinapati), 
over tnenty villages (vinisattfia), ovor onehondrod I'lllagcB (tateta) 
and over a thousand nUnges (saVasrapati) 



CHAPTER VII 

Tke Hoi, it Piue&t of ihl Kikg. 

Not piopeili belonging to the class of king’s 
officeis and yet paitly eiiti listed \Mth similai 
functions and suipassiftg tliein in many respects 
m impoitance and influence, the house piiest of 
the king, the pin ohta, occupies an extremely 
peculiar position in the Coui t TVe must, if ire 
insh to aiiive al: a eleai conception of the 
uatuie of the purohita, leahre the historical c 
evolution of his position of poiiei ' 

Even in the pie-Vedic times intercourse 
ivith the gods iias not peimitted to everybody, 
but it leqiured the intervention of "a certain 
pel son ivith special knoivledge and special 
magical poiiers”" Tins pin ilege, tins claim, 
based upon \i isdoin and supernatural poii ers, 
to be alone in conimunication ivith the n-orld of 
demons and gods and to exeicise influence 
upon it thiough saciifice and magic, led to 
the institution of the office ot a piifst, an 

' Cf on tiui? \\ebLr, /m?i Vol 10, p PiscbtJ and 

OtldtiLr, 1e</t'c7tr \ id J V I p 1 H Pi} Piscliol in t!iu 

G^Unigt chr gcUhric A.hZttgt^ 1S*U 1 p 4^(1 sq Oldptibov, 

J cda, p 172 8t| for tin. rpii**, llopkinp, hultnoCah^ 

p 151 sq 

tics Vethi^ p 
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evclusn e pucht ckss, aUio tliiough lliib pinilego 
excioised a piepoudjiialiug Tnllucnce upon otlici' 
classes ol the population and ci en upon the 
ruling class It is piecisoly the l.ittei clas*3 VIiicli 
lequned the help of the piicst, 
' cithei in inpuing its enemies 

01 foi protection against tin I'ateiiing evil 

E\en the Ivhattnas W the east, houeiei 
much the\ ina\ hn\e evcelled (he BiMnnanas in 
u call h and pouei, felt theinsehes standing on 
the same Ici el uith them m spmtual mattei's 
and neic in this one point coni])elled to gne the 
piiests a pouer oici thcmsches, not indeed the 
Br.\hmnna caste as such, foi this had become 
tlnough its noildhness something diffcient in 
Buddha’s time fiom nhat it churned to be 
according to its own litei<ituic and what in fact 
it might oiiginallv Inne lipcn, hut iiidiMdual 
lepiescntatnes of this c.isle, and principally, 
the house piiest, the pitroliifft 


' I n>ni tliL later ^iuivl»nt Uicritiin a pitssii^r nf Hu Unglmvnipsa 
(\l r»S Bq ) MiouW l»i w I h, ijnuttfl, wluroKm. Dimnlhn^ frighlciKd 

br nncl oilier nnlnml phciioimiiii, j,chh to Ihh 

jniru tliL A nM4hnt fnr ilu liiUtr iximaoi 

l>\ I’cpl'itmn^llirm a** ^ixhI him*- It wtlmriuiiriRtiL of ilie \io\ winch 
tho {K)Lt hn<( of tiit n hitum Im twi^t n thi kiii^ iinil tho jntrd/nM limt tlm 
C':iirr«5-«iou rf iH n«Ml Ik winch Kulnlu^i nimh to timl tilt 
kmuliitw h«m lu wux to hohan iii xmli ckis^ lint la chon ihi o«h 
riKhI nml po bihlc win uf Cbittjniit. tin. tlin iilc\mi, "hen hi 

ROUfshl the help of las pncblU intinMllur 
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'J'he proposition of tHe Aitaieyii Ik^tlnimnn 
(VIII 21) that e\er\ king iilio niinls to 
peifoim a saciifice, must h.i\ea pinohita, as 
otheini'C the gotls mil not accept Ins offeini", 
also held good in casicin lands so long at 
anv late as saciihcp -was lield in esteem A 
king Mithouta pmohiln «as even heie mconcen- 
ahle, hefoie Iltiddhism railed in question the 
efiicacj of s.iciitice and magical chantings 
Jsot being himself in .i position — just because he 
lacks supernatiiial poners, the esclnsne right 
of the piiesth class -to propitiate the gods and 
demons, iioi knouing the means bv uhich the 
fnline could not oiilj be knoirn but made to 
fai our linn, he took lecourse to tlic magician 
priest for influencing the iianscrndcntal uoild, 
to® the Indian Shaman In executing Ins 
commission, the purolnla must perfoim the 
saciifice, along Mith llnMimanas n ho act under 
him, in ordci to dine a\iav the misfoitune 
winch acciues to the king tluough had dreams 
(ill the ^lahAsaiipa Jataka, I SSitsq ),oi through 
siinstei moaning (in the Loliakumhhi Jataka, 
III 13 sq ) if inexplicable natural jiheufjoieiia, 
such as theiliishnig of the weapons, c.iuseaiixietj 

to the king, WxQ pioohila refcis 
r 100 ^ 

them to the constellation of the 

stars , aims andamm.ils uhich the king incs, must 
he consecr.ited In magic formuku (foi extimple, 
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the state elephmits tin II IG), so 

that then use may hung Inch II, ho^\evei, all 
this Avas the husmess of the jnn’o/n^a, then the 
destinv ol the king was jildced in his li'ands it 
lay n ith him ii hethci the favour of the gods 
lias to he inioked on behalf of the king, his 
sdciificul loid, it lias m his poiiei to do the 
opposite , to hiiii tlie kmg must come if he 
M anted to kiioM hefoiehand the lesult of any 
undei taking hj means of any sign or constella- 
tion of stais , especiullv, iihen he did not tiiist 
himself to answ ei the question whcthei he had 
any clmnco of conqiieiiiig Ins enemies in nar oi 
thought it neccssaij to seek the help of the 
gods ‘ This ])osilion of the pinolnla with lespect 
to the king led nccessarilj to an evtiemely 
iniimate pei<iunal lolation hetnecn the tno , 
undei cneumstancesthcicmislit aiise — nheii the 

w 

king was weak and the pinohila possessed gioat 
enorgj — a tempoial pow'ei of, the latter who as a 
mattei of fact had oiiginalh nothing to do with 
adininistiation Foi both of these our tovt gives 
us instances 

'£l’“tliieo piiesls w'hoaie consuleied specially 
holy in the epics, the gmu, who has taught 

' C/ Wtli<r, IikI S(ii(I,Vi>l 10,11 SI “If u linf; nniit!i to ili Feat 
tlio anny of on enumy, lie must ro lo n llraliinana for 1i< Ip If l>o ti\c8 
his consent, ho consetmtes the war ebnnol of Iho kinj; w it h all sorts of 
inuiitations nnti tlins helps linn on In \irtory so nlso nlicii ii linj, is 
baiiisliLil * Alt Br,A'IlI 10, As \I 81 
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the kin" in his youth, ‘ the sacrificial priest 
and the house priest' appear, according to the 
Jfitakas,, to he united in the person of the 
purohiUt: He is the teacher, the guru, or, as 
usually said in our text, the 
dcariya of the king and is 
mentioned as such by the latter. “ Give 
it to the dcariya ”-i-with these words the 
king presents a costly carriage through his 
retinue to the purohUu {II. 376). "When the 
king, as narrated in the Sarabhauga Jfitaka, 
hears the pttrohita knock at the door with 
his nails, he asks, “Who is there,” and 
at the answer. “It is I, 0 king, the pnro- 
hita," opens the door and says, “ Come in, 
my teacher ” {dcariya, IV. 270). Also in the 
passage already mentioned of the Sarabhauga 
Jfitaka (V. 127), the king calls him .several times 
dcariya. In answer to the purohita's question 
whether he had a good sleep, he replies: "Hoav 
could I sleep well, my teacher, when the weapons 
flashed to-day all over the palace.” The priest 
soothes his anxiety as he points to the birth of 
his son as the carrse of this phenqiaenon. 
“What, however, ray teacher, will happen to a 
boy born under such cu'cumstances ?” “Nothing, 


’ Tho three pornoualitiofl do not appear ol’on in the epics always 
sharply distinguished : Cf. Hopkins, Hutinp Caste, p, 155, 
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0 gloat king, lie mil liecome the best aiehei 
in the nliolc oF India” “Good, teaoliei, 
then educate him M ell and nhen he is gi-onii 
up piesent liim to me ” ’ 

Often tlio pwohiln is the toachei and 
guide of the king m Ins vouthful davs, in the 
Tillamnhtln JAtaka \io load that the king makes 
the teachei nho has taifa.lit him in TakkasilA 
Ills /n(ro/n/« and looks upon linn as if ho nas 
his falliei and lollows his advice (IT 262) Still 
pmohitu pioliahly got the title of dcmuia, 
not fi 0111 his capaoiti as teachei of thepimce, 
he rather liguied, e\en aflci his pujnl had 
ascended the tin one, still as his teachei, foi a 
king did not appaientK considei Ins spiiitual 
educ<itioii ovei nith the teimination of Ins 
studies and let himself he taught fiuther 
liy Ins jmioliilii and given instiuction in 
the Vedas (BAnTiinsiiA-iA pino 

[Pill] ' iT 

liiUassa santi}ve inanto ganh.Ui' 

III 28) 

' Tlmt in thiR pnsanpo tlio Vrilaa arc nrcosRaril\ to bp unrlpnrtoofl 
by niniitp, I niaintiiin mnpcal mcantatjons in«\ alBO bt meant 
boro, a Jsnm\lcclpt of iibitb tlio kin^, an nppparR from other panRagoPt 
lind nt licnrt Of nncli inngicnl incanintionR loamt In a Khattiyn, thoro 
aro jiiontioncd m the Jatiikafl the magical incantations irifb the help 
of \?bicb one conquers tbo earth (po^hnifjuyuTnnntn, 11 SI'H), tbo magiu 
by which ono can inulcrstnntl ah tonffnes, nvcii tbo tongiui of aninialR 
(BabbariiMijftimnnmantn, 111 14*1), the magical incantation winch liclpa to 
bring into \ low coneonb rt titjasiiri 0 (mddhtiidilhafftnnmantn^ III 1 10) 
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TIjl*! jjo^ition as leachei ' made the jnnohitfi 
lu mam cases the fatheilr fiiencl and idnsci oC 
the king T3'lidt seived to i disc* and consolidate 
the position of tiust nhich the puiohita held 
in the king’s Court, was the ciicnmstance 
that his office ivds oidinaiih hcieditaiv 
(I 137. II 17, III 302, 15o, pu) olntaluld, 
IV 200) and held V3 tlie same faniih foi 
generations together This cii ciiinstance fui 
fhei lieipcd to bind the piiest’s familj fiiinly 
ivith the luling house “Foi seien genera- 
tions, the peifornidnce of elephant consecid- 
tion (hatthiraangald) has been hereditdiy 
m oiu family ” — so complains in the Siisima 
JAtald (II 47) the mothei of the voung son 
of the pmohitu uhose lioldmg this lucidtire 
post the Bidliinanas dispute on the giound of 
his youth and ignorance of the Vedas and of 
the elephant book (hattliisutta) — “ the old custom 
unll pass out of oui hands and our ii eallli u ill 
disappcai ” Sometimes, in consequence of this 
lieieditaiy charactei of the office of the pino- 
liifa, fiiendly relations existed hetiren the king 
and the lattei from eailv loiilh The son of 
the pvrohila hoin on the same day as the king’s 
son grous up tilth the jnmce , thet trear 
the same clothes and eat and dunk togethei , 
tvhen they aie groiin up, they go together for 
study to TakkdsilA (III 31) This fiiendly rela- 
tionship continues even aftei the prince is given 
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the itpaiajin after In's letiun from tlieTJniveisity 
They continue to sliaie the same food, dunk and 
bed, and a stiong mutual tiust suhsistb between 
tlicm, and as the pi nice, after the death of his 
father, ascends the throne, he inshes to gn e the 
pobt of pin olitia iohib fiiend It is true that 
in this case the pmolnta’h son piefeis the home- 
less life, still it IS naiiated to ns in the Suslma 
JAtaka (III 392) that directly on the com- 
mencement of the young prince’s leign, the 
piti'ohda’s bon steps into bis father’s office 

Thus intimatelv associated from youth on- 
naid, the ptoolnta and the king remain also 

in later rears inseparable com- 
ri* 11** 1 * 

panions IVe meet them togetliei 

in a game at dice (in the Andabhhta 
Jataka, I 2891 , wo see the pinoliita on festive 
occasions on the back of an elephant behind the 
king, n ho is seated upon its shoulder The king 
bestows honoui and iiches upon him, of such 
favours we lind lepcated mention thus, ioi 
erample, we meet mth the gift of a carnage (in 
the Kurudhainraa Jhtaka, II 376), of a village 
(in^uhe NfLnacchanda .Tataka, II 429) The 
last seems generally to be the souice of liveli- 
hood of the pinofufn, foi we read pietty often 
(IIT 105, IV 175) that he goes to his 
hlwfjiujdmn, that is, to tlie ^villilgc from w hich 
he collects his i ents 
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« 

he shaies the loitunes of the kmg, 
bo .ilbO he bhaies the mwfoitunc of Ins loul 
When lleeing at ni"ht fiom an imadecl town, 
the io1)1fed king takes nitli him, besides the 
queen and a senant, onh the puiohin (HI 
117) Ashe as evplained m the Padakusala- 
lIl\na^a Jataka (ITT !>1 "f sq ), has plundered 
the land along with tlifeking he is killed, along 
with the hitler, hr the enuged populace 

Hut tlie piirohihf is not only the fatheili 
adiisei the fiieiid<ind inseparable coinpaiiion, 
he appeals sometimes as an olTicei of a pnielv 
temporal eh.uactei llcntion has aliead\ been 
made of Ins paiticqiation in tlie administration 
of justice, the Knnchaiida Jataka dcsciibes to us 
a slniideiing, coriupt pmohilv u how lien sitting in 
Court makes unjust judgments {I iVarnncchaijdo 
(fliosi V 1 ) in liettci light the Dhammadliaja 
J'ltaka (II iShsq) shows the judicial woik of 
the loial house piie.st lleie it is narrated how 
a mail who is deflated in a hiwsuil Ihioiigh the 
adieiso judirment nf.ieouupt v leqiff// leaies 
the Com f w umrinsr hib h inds and weeping ami 
meets the pnrohifo as lie pioceeds to dc- the 
kings wnik He falls piosliale hefoie him iiid 
complains that he has lost ins cast ‘ WliiNt 
people like yon mi\ had adiise the king in 
w 01 Idly and spnitual tliingb the '.empuii takes 
billies and lobs the liuhtfnl nwnei of hib 



pioperty ’ Tlio imiolnlu feels sMiipiilliv foi him 

[i> iH] -iiid Stivs to him, “Come, I \ull 
decide jom case”, they go fo the 
Court togelhci uheie theic is a gieat cimul 
asbcnihled TJie pitto/nfa levei&es the judg- 
ment [affam palieiiueehiinkd, IT 1S7) and 
helps the rightful ounci to get his own piopcity 
The cioMd piaised him loudU, so thal a gieat 
noise aiose The king hcaul this and asked nhat 
the niattci n as “ 0 king the n ise Dhammaddhaja 
has set light a nioiig judgment and hence this 
shout of piaise ’ The king n as pleased and 
isked the pniolufa “People sa\ , mv tcachei, 
you have decided a law suit , is it tiiie?” “Yes, 
0 Great King, I liaic set light a Ihmg nioiigly 
judged hv the seiwpafi ” “Then von shall 
from to-dai trv Ian suits, that mil bung 
pleasuip to mi eais and piospeiitv to the 
n orld ” 

That guaiding the king’s»tieasuips was pait 
of his duties, \re leaiii fioiii the Pandliana- 
niokklia J.ltaka, wheie the piiest nlio has 
fallen into disgiace and nhom the king’s people 
nant t.ike to (he place of execution, pun s that 
he niai he brought lietoie the king, “ foi ” — so 
uins his piajei — “T am ,111 oflicei of the king 
{dlum iHial, (till mild I 139) and ha\e lendeied 
him nmch sen ice and I knon'nhoic gieat 
tieasuies aie hidden The tieasuies of the 
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kjnc, I Imo gnimlpfl if \ou don t l.ike me to 
the kmo:, much ncMlth mil he lo«!l ” 

Still all pin(ihil(i<i mue ol)Moin.l\ not con- 
tent mth the octaMonal care of ••late athur'' 
jiieedinecv and lo\e of powei nonhl often 
lead them to u^-e the nillnenc‘< nlnch (he\ 
had o\ei the decixioiis of a ne.ik and '-upei- 
‘.tifion<« kill" III vecurinir mirldh pio'.peritv If 
.III .imhiluni*. jiriem na" in po‘-‘>f‘s«ion ol (omphte 
ina^feij o’ei the kiner’*' mil. if na'> (jiiilc in 
the ii.iluie of thini:'- that he "ne lii^ lhoii"lit'« 
to the .uqiin-ition of the hiffhevt po>-ition of 
power in the Com I that he tiled to become the' 
Icadei of the knur in woildlj niid vpiritn.il 
tn.it ter> V ">7) .ind .i*! 

Mich, to t ike into he- hands tin whole direitioii 
of state .illairs If as often happens a inniisiei 
or one of the n mniniii" Ihnhin mas has <ihlain('d 
th.it which Is (he hurhe-t aim of amhifioiis 
courtieis in Cise the pinoh/p is hint-elf free 

, from woildh c.ires tin* latlei i' 

11 ii‘2 

selected befoiehaild foi the oflke 
ol iitfliiiiUinwfiKinirMhii/ n Xot content mth 
this ni.un /j( 0 (//i;f«s.iitn(‘d .it sonietliiiTir^Iiiithei 
.ind tiled in cotnhine in themselves the otTue 
of the house puost of scveial kinsrdoins 
Examples of this n.iluie .uc fomul vetv 
often in ^lnskII^ hter.itnre tliu< in the 
^ifap.ilh.i jii-thmaiu (J1 I, I, “ij it is said of 



Dc\ab]i^\ga Siawtaisha tlmf 1 ip v\a‘( tlie pmohiUt 
of two kiiigcloitis,’ nainelv, fliosii of the Kmm 
mii the Sjinfttyas Snch a pinohta raav ha'se 
sel^ cd as a model foi the hard and cruel Pmgiya 
mentioned m the Dhonaslikha .Tltaka ‘ T a\ ill” 
— so he thinks in his desiip foi fame— “make 
this bng conquei all othei kings in the nhole 
of Indu , in this way he lyll become the sole 
king and I the sole house piiest {elttpmohia, 
IIT 159)” 

We must always, however, bear in niuid 
if we uant to get a light estimate of the 
^position of the piiiohtia, that such a position 
of woildly power was neitJiei necessaiily con- 
nected uith his office as house piiest noi 
determined by piopei leguktions, the politi- 
cal powei of the piaoJnin was purely individual 
and had its soiiice whollv and solely in the 
personal influeiico which he obtained over the 
king thiough Ins function as sacnficei and 
magician From this side, m all case®, was 
derived tlie chief sti ength as w'ell as the chief 
activity of the piHo/ntfl We get no impartial 
estimate or complete picture of bis woik as 
a sacnficial priest— -and, indeed, nothing else can 
he expected from the standpoint of the Jfitakas 
— oui souices make the pwohita only exhibit his 


' IVolier, Xniiistlio gludieu, Vol 10, j) 34 
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pijectl^ office iiorn -file stand] toint of its lucrn- 
tn euesis 'WJjen in the I/Ji alvumWii L'ltalcd (TIT 
4:5). at tlie he^hniw" ol a saciafice,'' llie eldest 
pupil tome'- to the pnmhilti and aslcs^ ‘Is it 
not mentioned 0 teaohei, jn onr Vedas ^hat the 
InDinir of a man i- not a foitune-hijn^niir 
\v \y>^ att'”. th< latte] rephex ‘You 
h]]]in- ijolrl ol tlie kinir ne 
xliall hdie meat Ketnain xflent. ’ In a 
eimildi maunei the pniuhtia 'topx in the 3Iaha- 
supina Tatdka (I JW) the nise and learned 
scholdi uho liken ixe etpre'-ses inisgiun^^ 
couceinirn; the hilling of any living being 
saying, ‘Mr xoii, much monev will tome to 
us in this iray roti seem to me, Ijon et er, to 
take cue to sa;e the tiedsmes of the king ’ 
TTbilst in botli these naiiatnesthe sduifioe ix 
meant to protect the king from thie^ilening mis- 
loitune. in the Dhonasakha -Jataka the ambitious 
pmohin helps the lung thiough a sacrificial 
ceremoar to acquiie a citv nhich is difficult to 
conquei- He pi opuses to hix lord to pluck out 
the eyes of the thousand captured kings up 
up the bellies and take out the entrails andjlhus 
give a bili-olleimg to a tiee god fill 1 j9 sq ), 


’ cjUCRiion IP of ti rilit'^^tnavaitfia timt ik a / nijIcT* 
ftinrroll Ptt n^H* frin*iKt fu of foui*« l»|»}miiiF fonr horp^F fonr IiuIIr 
fotir m*»ti unci ^nni i- rniiVt of uditr u**»inn’*^ nTinilp tic 
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Just as the sacnhcej so also other magical 
perfoimances the putohda did for his own 
enrichment and worldly prospenty. The con- 
secration of State elephants hi ought the pv,r»hita, 
according to the Suslma J&taka, always ten 
millions {lot\ II 4.6), as all implements for 
conseciation and the entire jewellery of the ele- 
phants fell to the lot of the performei of the 
hatthmangala That he made use of his skill 
to read the signs of the futuie to promote his 
own interest, was only too ohvious , to make 
a king subserTient to his will, he used to read 
.out of the signs ouly that w'hich conformed to 
his wishes In the weU-kiiowii story of Kang 
Sufferlong and his son Livelong ‘ the pnrohita'g 
reading of the signs plays a idle which can 
pioperly be called by no other name than chea- 
ting, though it 18 not employed foi a bad pur- 
pose The Kosala king Dlghlti “ Sufferlong " is 
defeated by his neighbour, King Brahmadatta, 
and diiveu out of his kingdom’ Along with the 
queen he wanders from place to place and comes 
at last to Benaies, the seat of his enemy Brahma- 
datta, ^ wheie he lemams in hiding in the 
house of a potter, dressed as a 
begging ascetic Not long after 

* This iB fooiid lo tlie Malilvaggn of the Vmaya Pi^aka (ed 
Oldonborg, Yol I, p 842 iq ) The coocluBion of Iho Dotmtire ib alio 
contained m tho Jfttakn collection, namely, in the blghttakoaala J&taka 
(YU 211 eq) 

23 
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hi8 wife becomes pregnant , she gets the desires 
which piegnaiicy creates and wishes to see 
at suniise a four-limbed’ army ready for fight, 
in fuU'equipment and standing upon a ground 
which piomisps luck and to drmk the watei in 
which the swoids have been washed She nar- 
rates this to DigMti and explains to him that 
as he 111 his poverty cannot fulfil such an extra- 
vagant desire of hers she will die, since she 
cannot see her desire fulfilled Now the ptiro- 
Inta of King Biahmadatta is a friend of Blghlti, 
to him goes the Kosala king and explains in 
what difficulty he finds himself placed “ Let, 
me see the queen,” lephes the purointa, and as 
he sees the queen, he ciies out “ Verily, a Kosala 
king resides in your womb’ Rest assured, 
at sunrise you will see a foui-limhed army 
ready for fight, m full equipment and standing 
upon a ground promising luck, and you will 
get the water in, which the swords are washed 
to dnnk ” He goes to Brahmadatta and says 
to him, “ 0 king, the signs (nimittflni) demand 
that theie should be to-morrow at sunrise a 
four-limbed army ready for fight, in full equip- 
ment and standmg on a lucky ground and that the 
arms should be washed ” The Kfisi king orders his 
people to satisfy the puroinfa’s requirements 

' ~ c ~ ' 

^ Catnraiigint senl, i , an ami\ consiating of elephants, horsci 
chanota and infantry 
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Thus the desue of the queen in her pregnant 
condition is fulfilled through the deceit practised 
by the^«»’o/<eta 

The activity of ih.Q pm ^hitas who •did not 
live in the king’s Court but in the country 
seems really to be confined to magic, leading of 
signs and similar things Here they stood 
with regard to the repiesentatives of the king 
probably in a lelationship similar to that of the 
house priest to the king They, however, lacked 
all opportunity to develop any political capacity 
These piiroliitas who were not in the service of 
the king are* also mentioned in- Brahmanical 
literature, though laiely , still a veise of the DaSa- 
br&hmana J&taka (IV 364) refers 
to them and describes their work 
m these words — 

“ Food brought from a distance some pnro- 
liitas m the villages eat, many people ask them 
(the meaning of star constellations, etc ), they 
castrate animals, (happy) signs they lead 

" Also (in the houses of these purohitas) there 
are slaughtered sheep, buffaloes, suine and 
goat^ They aie slaughterers, 0 great kmg, and 
yet they call themselves Brhhmanas ” 


' Oq the puroht^a m a wider BeuBe, Oldeaberg, Helipton det 
Yeda p 374 iq 



CHAPTER VIII 


The Bkahma.nas 

V 

We Have placed the pw'ohita, on account of 
his often purely worldly position, among the 
ofdcers of the king hut have emphasised the 
fact that the proper source of his political power 
is to he sought in his being a BiAhmana,.in his 
belonging to the Briihmapa caste ; with this we 
shall now deal minutely. 

Wliile we had to point out in the ease of 
the EhatUyas that the expression "caste” did*- 
not strictly apply to them, either in the modern 
sense or in the sense of the Brahmanical theory, 
the case is different with Brfbhmanas. They are 
no class and do not represent any special ele- 
ment of the Indian society which may be called 
the spiritual element, just as the Khattiyas re- 
present the ruling element; also they do not 
represent a purely hereditary rank, as do, for 
example, the ministers of the king, for we shall 
see that the Brflhmana and the priest are in no 
way identical. The Brfthmanas are a casje and 
that, too, almost in the sense in which they 
understand it in their omi theory. Every one is 
a Br&hmana by his birth/ not by his profession ; 

’ So also a is defined in the Vinaya Pitaba (Nissag- 

gi^a X. 2,1) ; trdhmano ndma hrihmatfo. 
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he may change *lus profession, he may 

follow the most humble call- 

F 116 

mgs, still he leraains a Brhh- 
niana, a membei of his caste What lends 
exclusiveness to this Brhhmana society, what 
unites the Jirhhinanns closely with one anothei 
and separates them from membei s of othei 
castes^ IS, firstly, the •consciousness of being 
the premier caste, the only one which enjoys 
the privilege of ofteimg sacrifice, as the 
only medium of communicating with the gods, 
and secondly, the contempt arising fiomthis, 
of all people who ai e low by biith, whose con- 
tact IS strictly prohibited, and finally, the 
obseiTance of certain iiniyersal customs relat- 
ing especially to coimubuan and the eatmg 
of impure food, the violation ot which leads tpse 
)»)'e to excommunication from the caste Of 
COU180, the exclusiveness of the Brfthmana caste 
exists only in idea The great mass of Bihhma- 
iias, spiead ovei the whole of Northern India in 
Buddha’s time, does not constitute a well-orga-* 
uised body with a chief and a council , such an 
esternal organisation, as we find in the modern 
castes, seems wholly n anting in that age ' Also 

* Only Tvlien tlio BrfthmanaB bve in villngcB which arc oxcloBiTely 
inhnhitedhy them and Ike in nmon, Is the piescnce of nny organisation 
ihinkahle Such Brfthraona Tillages (hrdhnyinngdmn) are mentioned 
in the Jltakasi II 368, III 203, IT 276, farther, MnhdTBggn T 
18, a2jnighnSil£&yaIll 1 I, V 1 
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the jurisdiction to ivhicli' tlip mcmhers of the 
Biflbmaiia caste i\ere subject is not to be looked 
upon ns a formal court in ivhicli oases of Tiola- 
tion of the caste i ules were decided , it rather 
seems to consist in the pressure of public opinion 
which was strong enough to onfoice the observ- 
ance of the rules If, for example, as m the 
cases cited aboi e (pp 31 and 33 of the original, 
pp 42 and 44 of the tianslation), a nnllimaim 
had pai taken of the table leaiings of a C'andfila, 
he ceased to be a Ilifkhinana, m ordei to aioid 
the contempt of his foimer caste people, he 
gaie up Ilia residence or committed suicide 
(II 84) 

If MO trj to get a picture of this caste 
fiom a populai souice, like tbo Jfttakas we 
should not be surprised to find it different 
fiom that of the Brahmanical 
sources Freed from Ins Morldly 
conditions, the BrAlimana appears to be placed 
ns it were, in an ideal Moild, as the centre of 
' Minch he IS regaided, standmir aboie the gods, 
01 at least, on the same lei el with them ' It is 
different with the JAtakas m Inch present to us 
the BiAhnianas as they are in their daily lives 
TTe see him noM as a teacher asking the new 

^ Mann 1\ 310 “ M Iki nrc tlip nuppon of nil ivorM< (md gods, 
wlioao tWMnro w OmbmnnA (incnBcc, prnvcr, Vixli)— Trho pliall injure 
them, if he hue nnr lore for life ? ' 




scholai aljout the honoraimm he has brought, 
uow he meets us behind the plough, now in the 
couit of the king inteiprehng signs and dreams 
01 piedicting fioin the constellation of> the stars 
the future of the newljr-hoin prince, now as a 
rich merchant m the midst of his accumulated 
ti ensures, now at the head of a big caiavan 

One may, howevei#. object here that the 
J&takas, if they do not idealise, still commit the 
mistake that they give a prejudiced and con- 
temptuous view of the Brflhma^as Many 
narratives seem to justify this view, foi m many 
cases the fir&hmanas are pictured as greedy, 
shameless and immoral and seire as a foil to the 
Khatfij/as nho play the pait of the virtuous and 
noble humanity m stones Such an intentional 
contrast appears to be fully evident in the JuijJia 
Jktaka (IV 96 sq ) 

“ In old times, when Brahmadatta reigned 
m Benares, his son "Pnnce Junha” studied in 
Takkasilft One night, as in darkness he quitted 
the house of the teacher to whom he was assigned, » 
and went hurriedly to his residence, he met on 
the vay a Brfdimaija, uho was also likewise 
going home after finishing his beggmg tour, and 
as he did not notice him, he pushed him with 
his arms, so that the alms pot of the Br&hmana 
broke m two The Bi-fihmaqa threw himself 
down on the giound, weeping loudly, i^Ied 



Trifh pitr the pricce returued, tool: him hr the 
hand and rai'-ed him , tlie lalter bon ever, cued 
^‘Tou hare hroLen my dlm‘- poi intno, iny 

. , dear, nire me rai food Ihe 

U I " 

prince replied, ‘ hrdhmdna, I 
cdtmot are jou moue} iutfl now, hut I am 
the son of the luuK "f Kdsi .lud am called 
Jnpha, nheu I a^icend^^ihe throne then come 
and dsL the inoneT from m** ’ The piince com- 
pleted Lib Mudies tooL lean of hi-- teacher and 
returned to Benare- wher^ he ‘■howeu hi*' father 
Tvhat he hid le trued The father rejoiced that 
he saw his ^ou before his death wished to «.«*’ 
him also as hmii and injde oier th*' uotennin'iit 
to him whicL he is ‘ Kiiur Tnnha' crinducted 
"usth Th" liiahinana heard of this aixl lefletted . 
“yowl will fetch the inoupv foi ini food 
he went to B'maias and as he s iw the 1 ing on a 
festive occasion m the adorned C’tr plated 
lumself on an eleiated *eat, crvinsr “Vipiorj 
to the hias Tot 'hm^ pis-s-d hi without 
noticmphira As the Bifibnaiia hn'^w that he 
remained unnoticed hf raised his voice and 
shout »*d 

‘Hear ini vord O lulei of men’ TVuh a 
particular ohiect in view 7 have come here. 
Juaha,one should not pav= In a wandennc 
Brahmana whom cmeraeptson the wat it is siid 
(without noticoni: him) O hest of men 
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"Wten tile king heafd these words, he pulled 
up the elephant infch his diamond-studded hook 
and lecited the second i eise 

" I heal, I stand Say, 0 BrhhmahaJ on 
what purpose jou have come heie, tell me 
nhat you have come here to ask me, 0 
Brlhmana ” 

Upon this, the follow mg veises weie recited 
in the course of the com eisatiou between the 
kmg and the Bihhiuana 

“ Give me five rich ullages, a bundled slaves, 
seven bundled cows and more than ten thousand 
gold pieces and two consorts of equal rank 
with me ” 

“ Have j ou, 0 Br.\hinana, made any penance 
of great seveiitv, or do you possess, 0 Br&hmana, 
various magic incantations ? Are nnj demons 
in your powei oi have vou lendered me any 
seince f ” 

“ I have not done any penance or magic 
incantations, nor uie any demons in my power, 
noi do I remembei having leudeied you any 
servicf It concerns only a toimer meeting ” 

“ I see vou foi the first time, so far as I 
, know I have not known you 

[P 121 ] 

before this Hake clear to me 
in leplj to my question, when and wheie oui 
meetmg took place ’ 

24 . 
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“ In the beautiful city of the Gnndh&ra king, 
m Takkasilft we lived, O King Tlieie, in dark- 
ness at dead of night, ve met each other, 
shonlf\er to shoulder There we both exchanged, 
0 Prince, fiiendiv words, this is the only time 
that we Iiaie mot and we did not meet since or 
before ” 

" If at any tunc among men, 0 BrAlimapa, 

.1 meeting with niiotlier irood man takes place, 
wise men do not ignore acquaintances resulting 
from casual meeting oi long intei course, nor do 
thev leaie out of account what is done before ” 

“ Foolish men alone igiioie such acquaintances ^ 
as well as what was done before Even great 
thiiigb which occui to fools come to nothing , for 
so arc the fools, ungrateful bj not are " 

“The thoughtful, bowel ei, neiei allow lian- 
sitori or long .icquainlanccb oi what was done 
before to'disajipear Jiieu a small thing which 
happens to thouglitrul men does not go for 
nothing foi vo are the (lioughiful, mindful hi 
nature ’’ 

“1 giie ,iou the file iich ullage'', a hundred 
slaies, seien hundred cows and more than 
a thousand gold pieces and two coiisoits of'equnl 
birth with jou ” 

“So it is with good men when the; meet, 
0 King, as i( is with the moon w hen she meets 
the slais, she will he full, 0 loid of Kftsi, like 
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myself, for 1 have received to-day what was 
promised at our meeting ” 

“ Tlie Bodbisdtta,” so ends the Junha Jdtaka, 
“ heaped wealth and hononi upon him ” ’ 

As the shamelessness of a Bihhmana is here 
ridiculed, so also m other passages, the greedi- 
ness of the Brfthmanas gives the narrator 
a good oppoitunity foi thaking fun of them 
“The Brhhraanas are full of gieed of gold” 
(hrMimaph dhanalolh lionti, I '125), so thinks 
the jackal in the Sighla JiUaka u ho ventured 
into the town at night and when he was sleeping 
was taken unawaies by the bieaking of the dav 
and frightened liy the inability to make good his 
escape without being noticed He offers a 
Brhhmana two hundred Kalid- 

[r 122 ] 

panas if he can take Inm under 
his shoulders, concealed by his overcoat, out of 
tlie town The Brfthmana agrees, hut is punished 
severely for his gveed and in such a way that 
he cannot retaliate 

Especially, it is the Br^hmanas in the King’s 
service whose greed is brought prominently into 
view • In the Suslina Ifttaka it is nairated that 
the Brhhinanas after the death of tlie pnrolnta, 
who, as explained, got ten millions every time 
for the consecration ,of the State elephant, nent 
to the king and told him that tlrev wanted, as 
the purohita’s sou was still too young and knew 
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neither the three Ted i'- hoj the h(tit]n(.ittia,-{o 
pejform the elephant con‘-ecratjoii tliemsehes 
The M £r agreed and tlie Hnihmaiias nere Inghiv 
pleased' to recene the moiun for the hatlln- 
mangaht 

Tlie poiver of the Bi'jbm.inas to I'lve an 
opinion bj readins <<igii‘i aliout the future of a 
man or the ‘-uccpsn of«n enterpri'^e had concealed 
in it the temptation to niahe this opinion depend 
upon tlie expected reward, and the -Titahas 
make It probible that the Hri’ilimams in manv 
cases could not resist this temptation An 
risilal lh((iinpnthaf abidliM'iiifi t r , a Bralimana 
who bv fixed tli iiacteii««tic» (for example, by 
scent) knows the ^oodne-s of a sn ord, savs to 
people, who hate simph paid him for till', “The 
sword Iiav a Incki >>i"n, it i- luck-bringing ' 
(^ast hinioji'i<!rtmp'fiitio Miriif/fthinfrwvtrtlol 4 - jo), 
if, however, he i;el > no ren ard for this, lie declares 
the sword to be urttlnf / hnim i e as “ possessing 
bad characteristics ’ 

In the class of enemies whom the dog of 
Sakka dressed as a liimter should kill (IT 
are included the rewaid-seeking Bri'ihinana,s — 

“ If the BiMimanas knowing the Tedas, the 
Efcivitri ^ and the sacrificial htanv in ike offerings 
for the sake of the reward then the dog must 
be let loose ” . 


* Tilt Ttr*i» in till Hirrcdfl HI €2 2f^) *c* ^s f^r 
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Eurtliei, moiality does not seem, accoidins: 
to the Jatdkas, to be in a good way with the 
BiAhmanas We lead in the Samblitiva JAtaka 
(V 57 sq ) how the pmohita SuoMiata is sent 
hv^ his king, the rnlei of the Kin u land, Dlianan- 
jaiakoiabya, to the IhAhmana Vidhiiia in Bena- 
les to bring an answei to the question i elating 
to the 'fUitimmatfarnt ' which he 

[P 121] , ' _ 

cannot himself answei He 
does not go fl’om tndapatta stiaight to Benaies 
but goes to Vidlitua aftei liist ti.irelling all ovei 
India without being able to get any answer fiom 
any wise man Vidhuia cannot answei his 
question, as he is occupied with othei tliouglits 
and sends him to Ins son BliadiakAvu “ lly lo\ e,” 
the latter replies to the request of tlie pmolnia, 
"I am in these days occupied in seducing 
the wife of another , mv mind is full of it, so 
that I cannot answ'ei your question, but my 
younger bi other Snuiaya , possesses a bettei 
undeistandiug than I, ask him, he wnll be 
ahh to aiiSi^ei yot« question But he gets 
nothing bettei fiOm Sau]ava, lor he also is 

• ' 

' Dhamniai/tl^a donotoB lUomUv un oiTofinf, vtlnth BiiitB tlifl dhamni/?, 
tho doctrine or the Inw A pjicciaI kind of oftering is not to 1>e under 
ttood by this, but rather, sotnothinfi; hko nn “idonl ofTcnnfir which satis 
flcB all rcqnircTncnts ” In tho answer which is finnlU nsenbod to 
Sacinta, an offering fn tho Bmbnmnicnl son^o is cortainh not men 
tlonedjfor tho Buddhist, eqon Iho dhnmmoi/d<rff tho idonl saorifire 
consists in virtuotis Bfo in nccordnnco ^nth tho dhamina 
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m love T\nfch the mfe of another and sn’ims 
the GangH every day to go to his beloved 
“Evening and moinmg, when I swim across 
the liver, death can swallow me of this my mind 
IS full ” He points to him his seven-year-old 
brother and it is he who fiist answers his 
question 

Still, it would he wiong if we would infer 
from these examples a feeling m the Jflta- 
kas hostile to the Br&hmanas As eveiywhere 
in the Pall literature’ the “hue” Brhhinana 
— that IS, accoidmg to the Bud- 

[P 124.] 

dhistic View, the Brhhmana who 
attaches value not to birth, nor to the shidy of 
the Veda, not to sacrifice, hut only to vu’tuous 
conduct — IS very much honouied, On account 
of the importance which is attached in Buddha’s 
teachings to the virtuous life, theie can he no 


' 8o in the Br&hmBiuiTogrgft of the DhammnpnilB (e<l FansbOll, 
79) “ Xot the flowing pair, not the family, not the casto makes the 
Brahmana He who possesses troth, virtno, ishnppj and is a Bt&hmana*’ 
Gf further the Rrflhrannadhnraimfcn Bntta m the Sntla \i|Ata 
(ed FanabSll, p 51 sq ) and the nnswer irbioli in the Tinavn 
Fi|aka Buddha gives to the high minded Brflhmana in answer 
to the question regarding the cfaaraotenstics of a Brflhmana 
(Mahavagga 12 3) " The Brfifamann who has removed all sins 

from himself, who is free from haughtiness, free from impnntv and 
foil of self control, who has mastered science fully, who has fnlfilled 
the duties of n saint, snoK a Brflhmona can traly be called a BrShmana, 
for whom there is no more any desire for anything in the world * .. 
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question heie of a Irostile attitude of Buddhism 
towards the uorld-ienounciugBvahmanical asce- 
tics The spnit of the Buddhistic writings and 
even of tlic Jfltakas is only against the External 
conception of Brahmanieal duties {bi'dhmana' 
dhamma IV 301 sq ), as it is developed, for 
example, hj Uddhlaka in aiisn er to his father's 
question (see above p 2&sq ) Whilst TJddWaka 
undeistandb by hrahmanadhamma going round 
the fire, spiinkling watci and the setting up of 
the sacuficial hie, the pmolnfti uho sees the 
ideal of the BriMimana in the property-less, 
Morld-i enouncing holy man, gives expression to 
tile Buddhistic conception in those noids — 

“Without land, without lolations, uncon- 
cerned about the seiisuoub woild, free from 
desiies, immune flora had lusts, inditterent to 
existence, acting thu>, the BiWimana attains 
pence of miiul, Coi tins reason one calls him 
virtuous ” 

That tills Brhhmuniv without property and 
without dcsiies is even for the Buddhistic 
naiiator a thoiouglily honourable person, appeai-s 
fiom numcious passages of the Jlttakas, foi 
example, from the Saccamkiia .Tfttaka (I 323 sq ), 
wherewith a hnid-hearted and cruel prince an 
amiable and sympathetic Bi-fthniana ascetic is 
contrasted The frequent occurrence ot samona 
and Mhmanu together shows that the homeless 
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ascetic aad the Br^hmana" were for the Bud- 
dhist identical, iust as for him 

[P. 125.] ■' 

the attributes of a homeless 
ascetic, pr'opertylessuess and desirelessness, inhere 
in the notion of a “ true ” Brahmana. 

“ Let virtuous ascetics and Brilhmanas {sila- 
mnte sa)mi,ia-brdtmui}ie^ 1. 187) sit in the stable 
of tlie (vicious) elephants and talk of the 
vu'tuous life ” is the advice which the minister 
gives the king, as he hopes in this way to tame 
the elephant which has become wild through the 
plots of robbers. “ Do you not know that you 
are a saint or a Brahmaiia” (tava smim^ahhd- 
.oam od brdkimitabhdmm od m jdndhil. — 
With these words the queen brings the sensual 
ascetics to their senses. 

In my opinion, we have to distinguish 
between two kinds of Brahinanas who, though 
they do not perhaps apjjear to be outwardly dis- 
tinguishable in any way, are essentially differ- 
ent in nature” and have nothing in common 

‘ Even in tha edicts of Asoka this juxtaposition of satiione and 
brAhnittifa is found. In tlio fourth edict, umong the duties laid down 
by Asoka to be performed, proper conduct towards Brohniaiias and 
asuetics is mentioned (iiambhonajaniuiiduoOT sampatipoti). Gf. Zeitsoh 
d. Dentscb. Morgeul. Gesellschaft,” Vol. 37,'p. 253. 

“ A division of the Btdlimaua cnste into different aub-oustes, n 
combination of those oxcoinniuiiicated from their castes to form a new 
caste, as takes place in India to-dny, is t think, not to bo supposed 
fortho older Buddhistic period, as we Bnd no trace of it anywhere 
in Pali literature. Also that the Bi-tthmanical lawbooks know nothing 
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with each other excd^t the name and the fact 
of belonging to the same caste We speak of 
the distinction between " proper ” and "worldly” 
Briihmaiias The first class corresponds closely 
to the ideal sketched in then own writings 
Then life is usually divided into three or four 
stages, into which the life of a Brdhmana is 
divided by the lawbooks and the observance 
of which, as is i ecommended here, appears to 
be looked upon as essential * 

The Brfihmana goes, when grown up, to a 
[F 126] teachei, studies here the Vedas, 
sets up then a household, 
renounces later worldly life and goes to the 
forest where he lives eithei as a hermit or 
surrounded by a host of pupils and ascetics 
and which he quits in couise of time to take 
up the life of the ascetic and provide himself 

of this, I Konid not ^Mtli Sonnrt (Itciiic Hem monriM, Vol 122, p 08) 
explain hy tho attempt ot the nnthors t"* represent tho castes m their 
ideal integrity, hnt would nit)ior conclude Irom this, that it is first in 
modem times, when tho cnatee take more and more tho ohorni tor 
of profoasionol commnnitics, that tho old nnity of tho BrSliinana caste, 
althoagh existing only in tho idon, is lost 

' Apostambh It 21 1 sq "Thero are fonr stngee of life (ftS-nma), 
tho hoiRo boldor'a stage, tho scholar'n atngo, tho slago ot tho ascetic 
and that of tho hermit in tho forest Who lives in all these according 
to tho prcBcnhod rnlca, attnine poaco of thh sonl ” Mnnu VI 37 
expressly states that going into the forest must follow the life 
of tho scholar and that of the honsolioldcr “ A. tmeo bom who acoka 
to bo freed from tho world withont etndying "tho Vedas nnd witliout 
prodnemg any son, sinks " 

35 
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with food by begging (Sodbisntto Klsiraffbe 
br&hmanakule nibbattilva raj appatto Takkasilam 
gant\i sabbasipp.ini ugganlnUfi glm^a^asam 
pab.'iya isipabbajjam piibbaiit\ a gan«isattb.i huti A 
Hlnla^antapadese ciiam vabit\a lonambilascva- 
nattliAva janapod.icai ilcam feiramAno Baranasiin 
patvu raiuj vine ^a^itva punadnase dvAragAine 
sapanso bhikkhacArain'caii II 8") Similailyalso 
II 391, 411 , III 1J7, 352) Hcie mc have the 
four Asramas of the lawbooks — llie period of 
life of the scholar, the peiiod of life of the 
households, the period of sta^ in the forest and 
the period of n,indering «is a beggai The 
formula quoted, by which the inode of life of 
an “upright" lirahmana should be characteris- 
ed, occurs in cxacllv the same woids at the 
beginning of a large number of J.itakas Still 
on a more minute comparison we notice diller- 
enccs, sometime-< the Bnthm.ina renounces 
the world iramcdwteh after he is grownup, 
apparenth without fulfiilinu the duties of the 
scholar and the houselioldei, and liecomes a 
homeless .iscctic (I 333, 3G1, 373, J50 II 131, 
232,262), sometimes we lead of the hegijiiiiiig 
of the householder's st.ige .iiid latei i enuncia- 
tion of woildh life w ithout any pieMous stage 
as scholai (I'l 41, 145 209, 137, III 15), 
sometimes, the adoption of the houseless condi- 
tion — ^residence in the forest or wandering — takes 
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plnce immediately aftei the completion of the 
studies (II 72 , III 6<J<. 79, 110, 119, 228, 249, 
308 , V 152, 193) Betu'een these ti\’o last stages 
of life, no distinction, as hef^ireen two successive 
stages, IS made anywheie in the Jfltakas, and it 

IS probable that in practice 

[P 127] ‘ 

also no distinction between the 
tu 0 w as made, as inclelnencies of weather and 
the necessities of life compelled eveiy ascetic 
at times to exchange residence in the forest 
for the mode of life of a naiidermg beggar 
If we do not insh to suppose that the Jiltakas 
puiposely vaiv the voiding, in order not to 
use the same voids always, in enumeiatmg 
the different shiges of life of a Bidhmana — 
a supposition v hich is contiadictcd by the woi*ds 
which were wholly cuiient in the then Pah 
hteidtuie and lepeated to the point of wearmess 
— e can, lu mv opmion, conclude from these 
vaiiations that there was m.icahty no question 
of a schematic partition of the couisc of life of a 
Biiihmaiia Often might the four stages in the 
hfe of an orthodox Br&hmana oveilap one 
anotJier and it lested with the authors of the 
lav books to tiy to make a model of this ideal in 
then theoiy we should, however, be greatly 
mistaken if ve would think of aU Bidhmanas as 
given one and all to study and asceticism and 
suppose that they had divided their hfe into four 
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stages and dedicated the la«t hvo to the occu- 
pation of a heimit and a viandenng heggar ' 

If,ne take into consideiation this distinc- 
tion lietween theorv and practice brought about 
by the schematising influence of the Brabmamcal 
lau-hooks there still arises a close approxi- 
mation between the “ ^i oper ’ BrAhmana of the 
Jatakas and the Bialimana as we know him from 
the Brahniaiia Texts and the lawbooks and this, 
not because ol the external division of life hut 
through the fact that he fulfils tlie duties of a 
Brahraana and enioys his pniileges 

As the foui duties of a Biahmana the 
$atapatha Brihmana mentions 
IP i-s] Brahinanical 

parentage (hnihmainam), suitable helinviour^ 
(piatirupacbarya), attainment of fame (rasas) 
and teaching of men (lokapakti; TTe should 
not from the nature of our source expect that 
it should oilei us finy detailed illustration of 
this scheme, for this reason iliat the duties 
mentioned consist in part in the carrjmgout 
of thmgs which he beyond the lange of vision 


* Seatin, /*cri.c tJtiij «9r V , \ol 122, ]> 102 TJit? ar*iclf*s of 
Senart an llitr /crac ynoUtI nb9r< (p b p J ^o t in lie ongnnBl) 
hnvL an th** mjamitac in iw>\, fc»rm under lit uUc Let 

ffor Ilidc* Lrt foi ^ c If r r'urr Painp 1 (hall refer lence 

ftjnl TO tliB idiuon. 
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ojE the Buddhistic darrator and of which he 
lacks any iinderstanduig’ Thus, the Jhtakas 
contain no lules legaiding sacrifice which 
togethei with study constitutes the duly of 
attainment of fame mentioned m the thud pas- 
sage , they only mention it, m ordei to exhibit 
its woitlilessness and illustrate the swindling 
ways of the gieedy BrfiSimanas in filhng then 
pockets Bor the Br&hmanas to make profit 
out of the sacrificial cciemonies seems to hai e 
passed into a pioveih cuiient among the people 
As a kmg at a sacrificial ceremony gn es money 
to the Bifilimanas, so does the ^endpati willingly 
give lus inEe to liis loid — thus luns a verse 
111 theUmmadantl Jfttaka (V 221) Also foi the 
fulfilment of the fiisl duty, namely, hidhviavya, 
I cannot gn e any illustration from the Jfitakas 
themselves, but we can infer fiom the polemic 
agamst the value attached to hiith which we 
come acioss heie, and mdeed, generally, in the 
JEltakas, that even in the eastern lands, great 
impoitance was attached, at least in some cases, to 
pure birth on the part of the Bifihmanas TThat 
IS qieant heie by a tiue Bi.lhmana we learn, 
for example, fiom a passage of the NulEuiakathfi- 
(I 2), where it is said of the fiist Bodhisattwa, 
that IS, Buddha in his first existence as Brfth- 
mana Sumedba, “ Of good family, on both sides, 
on the father’s side as well as on the mothei’s 
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of pure origin up to th6 seventh generation, 
faultless and irreproachable, so far as birth is 
concerned.” They are tlie same words which 
appeal' elsewhere in the Pali canon * and in 
which in the Digha MkAya (IV. 4) the Brilh- 
manas ask Soiiadapda to seek for his ancestor 
in the Samapa Gotama, Avhile pointing out his 
Brahmanical origin. ‘“Because you, 0 Sona- 
dapcla, are of good family on both sides, there- 
fore, you should not seek the 

[P, 129.] * ^ 

Samana Gotama hut Samapa 
Gotama must seek you.” 

Tliat examples of virtuous Brhhmapas who 
were quite serious about the second duty, 
that of leading a proper life {pratirUpacaryd), 
were not rare in the Jhtakas, has already been 
mentioned ; here we will only quote the answer 
which in the Samiddhi J&taka (II. 66 sq.) the 
young Br&hmapa hermit gives with reference 
to the allurements, of the nymph who reminds 
him that so long as he is young, he should enjoy 
life and not allow time to slip : — 

“ I don’t know the time (of my death), the 
time is hidden from my sight : I will therefore 
lead the life of a beggar without enjoying ; the 
(right) time (of a virtuous course of life) should 
not slip from me.” 


1 See tliB |}aBBage of tho Tjisotfaha jSntta quoted below p. 220, 
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■\V1icit IS mosl e\plicit is (he rule con- 
tained in the Jftt.ikns oonceiniii!? stiidviThicli 
constitutes, by tlio side of saciilice, the thud 
duty of the BrAhin.ina, namely, attainment of 
fame {i/aias) 

■\Alipn the ^oun£!: BiAhmana is grown up 
he Icaies his patein.il home .ind goes to a 
, teaclier** As a lule, the time 

[P ISO] , 

foi tiic hemnimig of studies is 
given as (he cud of hojhood “After he was 
gioMii up (iniappslta) ’ — so it is said m the 


' Anothir i>nFvjWMttfMtc of lifr for ^huli I find no nnnloKUO in 
nmlimivmcnl Fnnrc<i> t« FomctimiH aUowtd u>n\oQuc! Hifilmmna lir 
lii<pircnt« T!u<o kiitdlid n hro OdfA(;;i) on tin of hti* birth timl 
kept It hnrtjinpom unco Whin the 1n>\ liocomen nxUin \onrB old, IiIf 
parents to him, ‘^oii, aohaxc kindled o firo im the doe of ronr 
biilh Olid hnxe not nlloncd ii to he <xii«j.i»shi d if \ on w Hi to lend 
A hon»>chohh to life, linm the thni Nediix if xoii, hoirrm XMnh to 
enter the irorld uf llnhtnutn tiikc tin fir into the forrht iiiul ferre 
it, Kitliiit xnii miiT nih the faxonr of Mnluthnihmn nnd iittmn the 
norld of llpihnm ' Tin npmnriui mnuioiiLd herr n* probably 
identical aith tin ’^ftrxiu of fin Iho tliinl of the 

four fuhe pnthi of ahioh it iH *«niil iii tlit Uiphn 

Niktixn (Ut 2 \) that iliox dunt h «1 tuthe iviinmiiicni of thi hij,htst 
{•crfoction in kiiunlidy nnd khkIi of lift, 

torlln (xplnmitnm of tin jdNuvi, tin lire for n iNonmn m iliilri 
lied (^Olikiipni), iin iilioiuM lix llimnynki sin ((inhvnMilm 11 *1) and 
xrhichtaUalhL plnu ofihi domcHic finmnciiil fm , Miould U ]K)iiitcd 
out here Cf Oldfnher^r Dic Pcltytan lH<i, p W The Inwbookn 
know tiotliint. of n fire kitidlul nt thr birth of a Fon , fhor Bpink, on 
thecontrar} of n tandfnilri f^i^ni ie,iillri kindled on the occa«u)n of 
mnrrinRo winch rtrvia for lUt ptrfonimntc of doiniFtic ccretiionioi, 
for McriflcTH and for the cookintc of tiu dad) focKi, and couRcqncntlv, 
reqaircb’itolht kepi pinnanciitlj Mami, UI 07 
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Tittiia JAtakfi (I 131) anfi also in several other 
places (I ‘136, 505 , II 52 , III 18, 171, 191, 
228, 218, V 193,227) — “he learnt all sciences 
111 Taklc.isili ” In the JAtakas, honever, tlie 
Bihhmana loulli as ivell as the Khattiya ivas con- 
sidered gionn up uhen he had attained the six- 
teenth! ear' This appears deal ly in the Sara- 
hhanga Jalaka uhcrc it is said of the purohita’s 
son that in his sixteenth yeai he uas extraordi- 
narily beautiful and that his father sent him to 
Takkasila on seeing the full giouth of Ins body 
{Sai'oasamp((tti,Y 127) So also in the three 
JAtakas wlieic the parents give the son the 
option of either uoi shipping the “natal fire” 
{jutaggt) in tlie forest oi studying 

\s m the case of the Khattivas, so also 
in that of the Bi.'ihmanas Takkasilfi is always 
mentioned ns the place where vouths carrj on 
their -studies, nioie rareh IJonares is mentioned 
as the place of lesidence of a world-ienowned 
teacher (II 200. Ill IS) This last appears, 
accoiding to the JAtakas — alrcadv lemarked — 
to he behind TakkasilA in scientific importance, 


' Accortlini, to tho Imrlnxik' thp conipli-tiiiit of tiu KilIecDth 
>car IS till, time by tiliirh llir- .lititrl, i r the con moniil introdDCtiGn 
into the instc tliroui,h Ihi iituniici- of tin ••iiitri, mnst hive been 
p< rfonncil Thr tijtanajarn, iin ilii oihrr hnnd, tin 0(11111^11100 of the 
pninl into tlit doctnnt nncl thus tin. l)%iiiiiinf' of thi slndr, conid very 
well talt jihcc in the rightli, tioiiii times cten m the fifth j-car 
Unun, 11 30 tq 
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and IS onlv lesortcd to, as a young Brithmana 
such ns in mentioned in the Asankn Jhtaka 
(III 218) 1)0111 in a Kasi village Mould otherwise 
hardly go to the distant city of the Gandhtlia 
kingdom for pui poses of '<tudy hut n ould rather 
go to the chief toivn of his on n land, to Benares 
As the chief subject of the studj of the 
Bnthmnnas, tlu* Vedas occui natuinlly in our 
sources ‘In the three Vedas 

ri’ 131 j 

thoroughly piolicient”^ {(tnuam 
vedamvi pai'nqil nr pthamgniOfl dS IS 166 
etc), “attained periectioii in the tliiee Vedas” 
(<»«« veiicsu inppliatltm patio I 283) — these 
aie the imaiiahle epithets ol a true Brfthmana 
Instead of the thice Vedas, the mantas are 
sometimes mentioned nliich the leachci makes 
his pupils leiirii {manic rrfcew, I J02, II 100, 
260) “Koimeilj, I was a BrMimtina like 
jou studying the Vedas” {maniajjhdydka 
brahwami, I 167) says jJie goat, which 
remomhcis its foiiner birth, to the Biahmani' 
cal teacher Also when it is said gonerallv 
of a Brhhmana, “ he leaint the science " {sippam 

• - ■ — — . - ^ - 

' It uotiwortliv ibjit OTrrrt\Iirmn our text on!> ihroo VoduM 
nro mentioned Hp|irtin« (n me Umt heroin no hn>n n proof thut 
tho Atlmrnuida in the nidi r nuddlimtic n^e nllhouKh it oxihloiI nn u 
collerHoTi'-ns nppenrn from SiiUn Nijwtn \nrfii) 027 Rnd nus mndo 
iikt of h) thu Bnihmniina in the porfnnnnnn of inn^icnl ritcB—ivna not 
conFulorcd from tin rclK^iouA Ptniidpiiini of t quid irortli n itli the other 
ihrcQ Vedtui 
26 
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ugganlit. III JS . uggainfasippa, III 219, 
V 193), what IS meant by it is the Braliinanical 
science t'M'’ the study of the Veda Still 
the thipp Vedas were manifpstlv not the sole 
subject uliicli the Brlhraanas were taught 
dunng then student da^s, in serpral places “all 
the sciences” {mbbft<iippan}, I t63, II IS, III 
219) aiP mentioned' as whaf tlie BrAhmana has 
to learn and by this aie to be understood, over 
and aboip the three Vedas eighteen branches 
of science The purohita in the Sabbadhtha 
Jfttaka IS \ersed in the three Vedas and eighteen 
sciences (fuinnm redamm althdi amnnam <>ippd- 
nam pdrani gafo, II 243) and the iidicca- 
brdhmana of the Bliimasena JAtaka learns from 
a world-renowned teacher in TakknsilA the 
three Vedas and the eighteen branches of 
knowledge {tnyo trde althdraso vijjafthdndm, 
I 356 So also I 163) Particulars about 
these atthdrasa vijjatthdndm we don’t learn 
from the Jfttakas themselves , still it is not 
improbable that thei coincide approximately 
with the eighteen divisions uhich are mentioned 
in the Brahmanic«il systeiiis and into winch the 
Hindus still dn ide their sciences ‘ 


* In a prolnblv rorv motlcm work of nn onbodot Brabmana, 
tbo Prastbannbbcdn (ninmroldnr^v of mc.thodtt) of SIndhnpudana 
SamBwati, the following cifrhtccn pcioncp*? •tre enumerated 1 The 
four Vedas rojunfda Fdmcrrdo end J(hcn*or^da (•) The 
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The scholars (antevasika) \7ere not always 
placed m the same category, 
hut were divided, acoordmg to 
the Tilamuttlii Jfittaka, into tu'o classes, natoely, 
into the Dhamimniei dsila, that is, such as duimg 
the day-time rendered service to the teacher 
(as remuneiation for the instruction received) 
and pioseeuted then studies at night, and the 
doai'iyablidgaddydka, le, those who paid an 
honorarium to the teachei , these live — as it is 
said in II 27s — like eldest sons m the house of 
the teachei To the honorarium brought by the 
pupil, great impoitance is attached by the 
teacher The meeting between the newly ar- 
rived scholar, a prince fiom Benaies, and the 
teachei in Takkasilfl,, narrated in the Tilarautthi 
Jtoika, takes place in the following way The 
young prince is informed wheie his teacher 
lives and meets him as he walks to and fro m 

9\x Tod&figns (limbs of tho Tedn?), nameh fokshfl (phonology), 
knlpiv (ntiml), A^&kamnn (gramTnor), niruktn (word mPnniDg) 
abandu (motnosj iind jyotiahu (anronoDUcal soionco of nlmanuc 
making) I (3) Tho four Cp^ntras (nnxilmr) mombers), nnmoh, the 
pnHvnas (stones of nnoiont times) nyftvii (logio) mimans^ (Vodic 
dogmatics) and the dliarmti^stms (Ian books) To thoso foOTteon 
scioncos montionod eion by Y&jiliivalkyn (I 3), Mndhunidan adds fonr 
moro Upnvedas (nuxilmrr Vodas), nnmolj, ftyurvcdii (medical soionco), 
dhaniir?eda (military scionco) gandhaiTavoda (masioal scionco) and 
artha&istm (practical art of teaching) so thot m tho total, olghtofin 
sciences arise With those tho R^Jhlrasa of onr text oro 

snroly not wholh idontical, hocanso in theso tho throo Vodas aro not 
comprohanded Gf BUhlor, rndtata Antiquary^ 1804 p 247 
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front of his house after flmshiug his teaching 
work When lie sees the teachei, he takes off 
his shoes, removes his umbrella and stands 
saluting with respect The foimer notices that 

' the new arrival is fatigued 

with the journey and wel- 
comes him cordially Aftei the voung man 
has eaten and rested a bit, he approaches 
the teacher again saluting lespecttullv and the 
teacher makes a minute enquiiv about his 
antecedents “ Where do you eoifie from, my 
dear,” he asks him “ Prom Benares ‘ Whose 
son are you ? ” “ The son ot the King of Be- 
nares ” “ Por what puipose have vou come ? " 
“Poi the purpose of learning the science” 
“ Have you hi ought vour teacher’s honoranum 
{doariy 'bhdqa) or do you wish to become a 
dhammantevdsika ^ ” ‘I have brought honora- 
num foi the teacher,” replies the prince and 
places a purse containing one thousand gold 
pieces at his feet 

This sum of one thousand lahdpanas^ is always 
indicated as the amount payable to the teacher at 


* Acc to Uatin III 156, the teacher who teachcB for a 6ied fee 
belongs to the class of Br&buantts excladed from participahon in the 
soma offering Toachmg for the sale of moner wnc considered nndtgni 
fied the scholar might at the oadof hii stadias make a present to the 
teacher, the amount of which wo« determined hr bis capacitx and 
ooold consist m land, in gold, in a cow, a horse an umbrella shoes 
» choir, a seat, come, clothes and even vegetables Hann II. 345 cq 
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the commencement of study Of course, 'W'e can- 
not look upon such figures m om to-^tas an indi- 
cation ot the amount of the hunoiaiium, hut we 
maj peiliaps diaw the conclusion that the fees of 
the Bifthmaiu teachei were not tiifling 
Even the poor Brlthmana scholai who received 
a free education tried later to pay the teacher 
by earning the monoj' 30intly by begging 
(dhammena bhikkham cjuilvCl, ficaiiyadhanam 
ftharisshiui IV 22d) , sometimes iich residents 
of the city, who took caie to feed pool Biflh- 
mana youths, boie also the expenses of their 
teaching (Btti‘fi,nasn4sino duggathnam paribbayam 
datvfl sippam sikkliApenti I 239) 

Of othei teachei s foi uliom the question of 
hoiioi'arium naslessiiiipoitant, it is naiinted that 
m Older that they might remain undistuibed, they 
leave the city and go n ith then pupils into the 
foiest These have to take with them the neces- 
saries of lite (sesame, iice, oil, clothes, etc ) and 
must not build a cottage M themselves and the 
teachei far awaj fiom the street The gieat 
reputation of the teacher piotects them, inoie- 
ovei, from want, for not only do the relations of 
the scholars bung iice, etc , but 
^ even the inhabitants of the land 
provide them with the neces^aiies of life (III 537) 
The method of teaching must have been the 
same as that which we know fi om Brahmanical 
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sources,' and that which is still in rogue m India , 
the teachei recites verse after verse and thescholar 
lepeats what is recited The same thmg also 
IS to he' understood when m the Tittaa Jhtaka 
it IS nariated that the paiiot consoles the scho- 
lais aftei the death of the teachei by saying that 
it will undeitake then teaching and when they 
ask in astonishment hoiv it can do this, replies, 
“ I have listened when your teacher lecited be- 
fore 1 ou 'and have committed to memory the 
three Vedas ” The parrot explams difficult (ht 
knotty) passages one aftei anothei before the 
scholars (ganthiganthitthanam osSlresi III 538) 
Outwaidli ,the mteicomse between theteacher 
and the pupil took place with the exhibition of 
the gieatest lespect on the pait of the latter As 
chaiacterisiug the view that the teachei under 
all ciicurastances stands above the pupil, nhat- 
ever may be the position ot the latter, we have 
the Cliavaka Jdtaka (III 27 sq ), where, as 
already mentioned a ‘CandMa laises this piotest 
^ against the king that he gives the piirohia who 
teaches him the Vedas a low seat, whilst he 
himself occupies a highei one The conduct of 
the king as well as of the pu/oJitfa is oharae- 
teiised by the Canddla as adhammtku, unlawful. 


* Skr ktirshapaim It nitans ori^finUv a certnin weight and is nsed 
of copper, aa well ns of trold niid silver coins, so that wo get on idea 
of the value of 1000 Kfih&piaitib CJ Angus' Pali Dili 
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contrarj io ihe dhamma t\(> see th.vt the pres- 
cription of tlie law books,' in accoulnnce with 
^^hlch tlie scliokir iniisl ah\.ivs occupy a 
lower seat Ilian the teacher, held good even 
in Kastoin India 

Much of vihat has hithcito been said in dis- 
cussing tlie relationship hetMeen (he (eaeher 
and the pupil Calls undei the categoij of the 
duty occupying the fomlh plate in the scheme, 
the dutv of lolapuHi^ piopeih making the 
people 1 ipe, / e , te.ichiiig them 'I'he Brfihmana 
fullils this III accordance nith tlii‘ Biahmanical 
tevts, in his tliiecfold jiositnm as teacher, as 
saciiftcial priest and as piuofii/it ■ As from the 
.Thtakas Me leaiii nothing of 
the saciiiicial piiest, in ease 
he IS not in the serMce of (he king, whilst the 
piuohtd on account of his political position, 
is treated apart from his easte, the pictured 
the Uralimamcal tcachei has still to he com- 
pleted by certain characteristics t.iken from the 
JAtakas Our text is full of passigcs mIucIi * 
describe the BrAlimiinas , 1 s Moild-ienowned 
teachers” (dislVphmokkha hcau.\a, I 16G. 2S9 
219, 317 102, I3t5 II 137. 260, -121, III 


' 0/ Wilier, IndiKlir Sriidifii, ^ol lo, p IKI /imnur, alUn 
d\tehtM Lchtn p 210 jq 

’ ApsBtiiintm I 2,21 Mulinii \\MII I2,>lMmlI WB 
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215), surrounded b^ a great* croud of scholars 
whose number is gn en as five hundred The 
scene of their activity is cities like Benares 
and Takkasilft, , here thev teach the Vedas and 
all the sciences and maintain themselves and 
their lamilics, at the head of which they stand as 
i/}ihasfliai>, on the honoraria they get fiom the 
pupils Of otlier BrAlim.mas ue lead that 
immediately aftei thev iuiisli then studies, thev 
accept the homeless state and go to the Hima- 
layas where they gather i ound them a host oi 
ascetics and figuie as then adiiseis and teachers* 
We mentioned the Chavaka JAtaka as an in- 
stance of the high esteem in u Inch ei en in 
Eastern Buddhistic lands the position of the 
Brahmanical teachei was held That, on the 
other hand, the people occ.isionallj kneu and 
condemned small defects of the ‘world-renown- 
ed men,” we can gather fiom the almost proverb- 
like expression ol our ie\t, t}ca7 n/amiifiJnm n« 
ka7'07iii (1\ 221 2'»()) tr, “they don’t make 
the closed fist of a teachei tlicj keep nothing 
secret,” ns the teachei s eiidentlj occasionally 
used to do, in oidei th.it they might liaie soijie- 
thing not know ii to the pupils Tliei might be 
afraid that the same fate might befall them 
as befell the Br<'\hmaiia of the JIAlapariyAya 
JAtaka (11 260) with his file bundled pupils, 
who believed thej knew as much ns their 
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teacher and for this re'ason no more went to him 
01 answered his questions 

As they had to peiform the duties of .their 
position, so n ere the “ true ” Bihhmanas 
undoubtedly given ceitam piivileges ' even m 
the eastern lands If their position was inferior 
to that of the Khattiyas who 
[i* 13U] jjqj tfiink it worth while to 

lein e then seat at the sight of a BrAhmana and 
offei a seat to him, and even if the claim which 
the voung BrAlimana Amhattha makes in the 
Digha lsika\a (III 1, 15), namely, that of the 
foiu castes, three — Khattiva, Vossa, Sudda — 
existed in oidei that they might sene the Brhh- 
raana, nas not so ahsolutelj lulid ns he thought, 
he never suilered fioin lack of aica, t e , pioper 
lespect If in the enumeration of the castes, the 
Bihhmanas are placed second, still even to Bud- 
dha himself tiic Kannakathhla Sutta ' asenhes 
the saying that alonir nith the Khattivas the 
Brhhmaius lake precedence over the other 
castes, so far as visible marks of lespeot are 
concerned 

' An sneli thorc nru ni(.iitinn(>d in tlic Snlnpiithn Briilimnna (XL 
6,7,1) 1 Aral (liDnnnriluL in llii Ilnlimnnan) 1 Diinn (presents 

to tlie Brohnmnns) I IjtpmiU (nnmulistnbilaj) 4 Vlindhynta 
(imiminitr from lioinf, l.illc(I) C) Wobor Ind Stud Vol 10, p 
40 sq 

’ C/ nboTO p 18 fq 

47 
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Even the pmilege of* f/a;ia, of receiving 
presents, tlio Bi'ithmanas of the -Ifitaka'- enio.v in 
great raeasuic The libeialifcv of the kings, irhich 
probably laid the foundation lor the nealth of 
individual Bii'llitnnnns, s,eenis to be even in the 
eastein lands, if not a duty, at least a recognised 
virtue We hai e seen how w ilhngly King Junha 
satisfacs the by no m&'.ns moderate demand of 
the Bruhin<ina in the Somadatta ,Titak.i it is 
narrated that the king gnes a Bialimana sixteen 
cow s, articles of oi nainent .ind a village as a 
place of residence The ivliole is desei ibed .is 
a gift to a Bi Till maim (bralunadei.iu, II 166), 
an e\prossiQn winch indic<Ues a standing custom 
and which we meet with elsewheie m Pali 
literature In (he Digha Xikaia mention 
IS made in seieral places of Milages which 
arc given to Biainnayas hv kings as bmhma- 
deyya 

But it IS not only that the duty or custom of 
hbcialiti towards the Br.lhmanns falls upon the 
king , we read also of gifts wlncli come to their 
shaie As the Bi.ilmi.uia is still to-dai in India ’ 
a pcisounhti upon whose 
faiour niiicli depends loi llie 
individual, ns he icquiics him not onli for 


^ 0/ Nralield hv functwmr ol milirn Utdhn'irap in ( pr*.r /ftdw, 
Cnt/Tutt/i /Cfttctr, Vol SI, 1BS7 p J57 
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sacrifices but in all matters of daily life, such as 
protection against threatening evil coming from 
the stais, the ascertamment whether a day is 
good foi a journey oi for marriage or the conse- 
cration of a new house oi new agricultural 
implements, so even in those times people tiled 
to win the favoui of the Brhhraaiias whose 
services weie required *for similar purposes 
People instituted festivities and invited Br&h- 
mapa teacheis with their pupils (bifihma- 
navStcanaka I 318) to them Such a hdhma- 
navdcamha given by a villagei is desciibed m 
I great detail in the Citta-Sambhflta Jhtaka (IV 
391) Because it rained on the pievious night 
and the loads weie full of watei the dcariya 
gives one of his pupils, along with others, 
the task of uttering benediction [manqala), 
to eat his own portion of the presents 
and to bring hum (the hcariya) his portion 
Before the pupils sit down to breakfast they 
bathe and wash then face , m the mean- 
time, the people take the rice fi’om the fiio 
and set it down to cool When the pupils 
gatl^er together, they aie given “guest-uatei ” 
(dakshmodaka) and dishes are placed befoie 
them 

Whether theBifthmanas enjoyed the remain- 
ing privileges which they claimed, according to 
the BrMimana texts, namely, complete ajyeyaid 
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(unmolestahility) .ind nhaclhfntd (iramnnity from 
e'^ecution) m the eastern lands, cannot be 
determined mtli precision iiitb the veiv limited 
mateiJ&ls nJiich the J^tikas ofler on this ques- 
tion. Most piobnhlv, the Bi-Alinirinas were free 
from taves, for n henerer the question is of ta\es, 
the is mentioned as the peison nho is 

taxed , on the other<. hand, the claim of the 
Brlihmanas to immunity from execution, eien 
assuming: that in ancient times it had more than 
a mere theoretical value, seems to hai e found 
only a local recognition The Pah texts knon of 
no privileged position of the Bialimanas in the 
eye of the law , lathei the statement of 

fp ns] Sradhiim Siitta that a ciimi- 
nal, no inattci whether he is a 
Braiimana oi belongs to anj othei caste, would 
he executed, appears in a tuunhei of passages 
of the .Thtakas w here one speaks of the execu- 
tion of .1 Br.'lhman.i (foi example, I 371, 
439) 

Along w’lth the '* proper Brhlimanas we meet 
with another soit whom I might call “woildh " 
Brfthmanas and hy whom I heheie that 
the Brhhmnna caste was chiclli lepreseiited in 
the eastei n lands in Buddha’s tune As the leason 
for this supposition, theie is foi me the ciicuin- 
stance that of one of the BiAhmamis hitherto 
described and conforming to the Brahmanical 
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ideal, it IS said with emphasis that he helon^s 
to the north, or is of noithein extraction, i , 
is an udicoa brdhmana' (I 321,356,361,373, 
406, 431, 436, 450, 494, 505 , II 83 , III ’ 232 , 
Y 193, 227) By these ndioca hdhmanus we 
have, in my opinion, to undeistand Bifthmanas 
hving m Kitsi or Hlagadha land who tiaced their 
descent to Bihhmana families living noith-west 
of the centre of Buddhism, somcnheie in the 
legions of Kiiru and PahclLla, attached great 
importance to this descent and tried by a strict 
observance of the caste-piescriptions to piove 
that they were tiue ineniheis of their caste The 
pride with which the BrAlimana, in leply to the 
Canddla’s question to which caste lie belonged, 
says, “ I am a Bihhmana fiom the noith- west,” 
(ahara udicco bihlimcino II 83), couespoiids to 
the suspicion which seizes him that he has 
probably violated the caste-piesciiptious In 


^ Sk vdtcco ns tin nOjcctivo * linug m tho north * and us 

a nabstantiTC '* tho land lying m tho north wopt np to tho nvcr Sam 
Bvrati/' in tho plnral, “ tlio inhabitants of this land ” That hr tho iidtcrn 
brdhmaitas of onr tont is nob meant, as I bcliCTo it dncs, " hailing from 
the north " bnt Btnhmanns Imng in tho north '—ns Olmlnictu (J&takn 
translcAion, Oambndgo, 1805, pp lT8,2i4-,80S, 317) appoarn to suppose — 
IS for tins rooson improbablo that llic sceno of action of those nnrmtiros, 
in vrhtch udicca brdhmanas occur, is the kingdom of KfiM Moreover 
m the Baccaiphm Jfttnkn (T 324) thoso very words ocenr Bodhisatto 
pi kho tasmim kale Kasimtfchc ndiccnhnlliinanaknlc niblmttitvli “ now 
even tho Bodhisatta was at that time bom in a northern (or north 
wostom) Brahmnna family in tho kingdom of Kflsi 
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the l^Faugalti JfttalvH (T 371 ) such an iidteca 

hiahmana is placed in dnret 

rp 11^1 1 

opposition to a iioildly Brah- 
mana' The lattei, u mtahnlaUJiam bmhvana, 
i e , a BrAhinana w lio can read the future from 
Signs which are found in articles of clothing, 
learns one d.ij that a dress which was kept 
in a box and which hv wants to weai, is eaten 
hy a mouse He reflects “ If this diess which 
IS eaten !>y a mouse remains m the house, there 
wall be very gieat misfortune, for it is a lery 
bad omen -.Uso one cannot possilily gi\e it to 
a child 01 a slave, for whoeier wears this brings 
ill-luck to the whole of his suiToundings I 
will throw It into a cremation giound, but I will 
not gii e it to aii\ of m\ slai es, for he mai 
desiie to liaie it and Keep it with him and 
theiebj hung mischief I will make it over to 
my son ” He c,Uls his son and .ifter he has 
explained the thing to him,heenioins him not to 
touch the cloth hut to ciirrj it with a stick and 
throw it away into the ciemation ground , after 
this, he should w ash his w hole hodj <uid return 
Shorth before the son reached tlie ciemation 
ground, the Bodhisitta lehorn as whoca hah- 
manu had gone there and sat neai the g.ite 
iVs the voniig man threw dow n the cloth, he 
took it u{) The loung Bnlhinana narrated 
this to his father and the latter went to the 
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Bodhisatta and pressed him to throw away 
the cloth, as otherwise he m'ouH be ruined. 
Tile iidicea brdhmma, however, taught liim that 
a cloth thrown into the cremation ground was 
good enough for him, that he did not believe in 
premonitory signs and that no wise man should 
cherish such superstitions. 

Even in the Mahhsupina .T^Ltaka (I. 334 sq.) 
it is an udicoa h'Alimam- who explains to the 
king the true meaning of his dreams and the 
deceit practised by the Brhhmanas in his seiwice. 

This predominance of north-western Brhh- 
mapas over those of the eastern lands forms 
a sort of complement to the statements which 
we find in Brahmanical sources about the 
Brfihmaijas of Magadha — and in it I might 
see a further support for 
[i*. 140.] assertion that in north- 

eastern India in Buddha’s time the orthodox 
Brfbhinanas were not the chief representatives 
of . their caste but Brhhmanas who were un- 
Avorthy, as estimated by tlie Brahmanical vieA<^. 
The name of these is in the Briihmapa texts 
(Aitareya Br. VII. 27) hralmiahmidlm and by 
this name the ttidgadhadesiya brahmbandlms are 
expressly called.' The low’^ opinion here formed 


' Kttfcyayaiia; XXII. 4. 22. Latyfiyana, A''!!!. 6. 28. C/. Waber, 
Indisehe Vol. 10, p. 09. 
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of the Magadhd BiAhman'as in pait, be 
due to tlie lou' estimate m •H-hich the u estern 
Bifthmanas held Magadha which was at a great 
distante from them and iias not wholly Brali- 
nianised , partlv, also the Bifthmanas by their 
conduct may have acquiied this had leputation 

Unworthy Brahmanas are m fact those whom 
wc meet ivith m the Dasahrfthmana JUtaka 
(IV 361 sq ) — unwoithi, as 3 udged by strict 
Brail manical ideas, un worth}, also in the eyes 
of the Buddhists who were aboic caste-rules and 
w'lio judged fiom the standpoint of theu* 
morality 

“In ancient times Iheie leigned in the city 
of Tndapatta in the kingdom of Kuvu, King 
Koravva of the familv of Yuddhitthila He 
was adiised by his ministei Vidhftia in worldly 
and spiiitual thiii"i. The king made large 
gifts, whilst he set the whole of India in motion, 
but not <i sinsrle pi-^on among the iccipients 
poNsessed the fii e moral qualities and thev all 
led bad In tvs, so that the king got no pleasure 
from his liberalitv As he knew that gifts had 
onh effect when theic was a light choice^ (of 
lecipieiits), he detei mined to give only to 
virtuous people and ask the adi ice of the wise 
Vidhtira 'Wlicii, tlieieforc, the latter came to 
have an audience with him, he gaie him a 
seat and asked lus advice 
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“ Seek 0 Vidh<ha, that aie 

virtuous and leainud, 11110 esclieiimg sensual 
pleasuies iiould enjoy my gifts , gifts, 0 fnend, 
lie inll make iiheie 'H’Jiat is 
given 11 ill beai rich fruit ” 
"Vciy difficult to find are Brhhmanas, 0 
king, that iirc vu'tuousand learned, 11 ho, escheiv- 
ing sensual pleasuies, uoijld enjoy your gifts 
"Yoiily, theie aic ten classes of BiAhmanas, 
0 king JleHi 11 hen I distinguish and classify 
them cleaily Pionded 111th sacks iihich aie 
filled and bound iiith loots, thei gathei herbs, 
bathe and mutter aphorisms Physicians (tikic- 
chakas) they rescmlile, 0 king, even if they call 
themselies Rifihmaiias, they are non known 
to you, 0 groat king, to such 11 e will go (n ith 
our gifts) ” 

"Stiayed haiothey,’ replies King Koravya 
“ from Brahmanism, tliev are not called (1 ightly) 
Brahmanas, seek otheis, 0 Vidhfiia, virtuous 
and learned, 

"Wlio giving up Ctirnnl ple,ibuics would enjoy 
my gifts, gifts, 0 friend, we mil give wheie 
what IS given will hear iich fruit ” 

Little hells they cairy before you and ring, 
messages also thev cany and thev knowhow 
to drive wagons Servants (paiicfirakas) they 
resemble, 0 king, 1 hey are also called Bi fihmanas , 
they arc known to yon, 0 great king, let us go 
28 
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to such men ’ “ Stiayed have they, etc (as 

above) ” 

‘‘/■arrying a waterpot and a bent stick they 
luu behmd the kings into the villages and the 
country-towns, saying — 

‘If nothing IS given, ne will not leave the 
village 01 the foiests ’ Taxcollectois * (niggd- 
hakas) they leseinble ” etc (as above) 

“ Strayed have they, etc (as above) ” 

“ With long nails and haii on the body, filthy 
teeth, filthy hair, covered with dust and dirt, 
they go out as heggais 

Wood-cutters (klianughAtas) they resemble,’* 
[p lu] etc (as above) 

“ Stiayed have they,’’ etc (as above) 

" ilyrobalans,^ mango and lack fruits, 
vibhitaka nuts,"* lakuca fruits,^ toothpicks, bilva 
flints,’’ and planks, laiayatana wood,® baskets 

' As tbe tax collectors sit down m front of the gates of tlie tax 
pa;*crs and do not Icarc natil tho tax is collected, so the Brahmonas 
do not ceaso begging till they arc i*aid 

* Hantaka and umalaka arc the &iuts of (crminaha clicbulc and 
cmbUcTB ofieinahs Both ^ ere used ns medi'incs The sale of fruits 
and herbs was forbidden to the Brahmnnas in Mann X 87 Honev 
and omtaicnt also wore among the articles which the Brahi^anns were 
not allowed to deal in« 

® The frrut of Tcrmiuaha BcUmico Boxb The kernels of these 
arc odoriferous 

* A tree belonging to the Oitracn order, the imnpe fraits of 
which arc osed os medicines 

* Atlacarpa^ Lacucha Roxb 

* Buchananta LalifoUa ? 
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made of sugar, scents; honey and ointment, the 
most diverse uurcs they sell, 0 Lord ” 

“ Tradesmen (vftmiakas) they resemble,” etc 
(as above) 

‘ Stiayed have they,” etc (.is .ibove) 
“Agncultuic and hade thev carry on, they 
bleed goats and sheep, then daughters they give 
away (for money), maiiiages they aiiange foi 
then daugliteis and sons 

“The Arabattlu' and vessa they lesemble,” 
etc (as above) 

" Strayed have they,” etc (as above) 

“ Some piirobitiis eat food brought from 
outside, many people ask them (rogaidmg 
omens), animals they cashnte and lucky signs 
they prepare ” 

“Sheep aie also slaughtoied Iheie (in the 
houses of the puiohitas), as also buffaloes, suine 
and goats , slaughteiers (gogbfttakas) they 
resemble,” etc (as above) 

“ Strayed ha\e they,” etc '(as above) 

“Armed nitli the sword and the shield, a\e 
in hand, tlioy stind in the roads of the vpssas 
(i c,,in the business sheets), le.id the caravans 
(through roads exposed to robbers) 

"Cowherds (gopas) they resemble .ind 
msddas, etc (as above) ” 

' Skr AnilmBlitlm, nmno of a mco According; to Uio Bralitn&nicul 
casto theory, eon of a Urlbrnana by a \^oman of tho ilurit cnato 
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“ Strayed liare they,” etc (as above) 

“ fiuildiug huts in tlie foiest, 
[p^y. 1 ] they make nooses , hares, cats, 
lizards, fish and tortoises they kill 

Hunteis (luddakas) are they, 0 gieat king, 
even they,” etc (as above) 

“ Strayed have they, etc (as above) 

“ Otheis he foi love of money under the bed 
of kings , the latter bathe over them after a 
soma offering is leady ’ 

“ Bathers (malamananas) they lesemhle, etc 
(as above) ” 

“ Strayed have they, etc (as above) ” 

An appendix attached to the DasabiJihraana 
Jhtaka gives a sketch which in the VAsettha 
Suttd (No 35 of the Sutta NipAta) — uiduectly 
at any late — is made of worldly BrAhmanas 
Between the two youths VAsettha and BhAiad- 
vA]a a dispute arises as to whether a peison 
is a BrAhmana by birth or by act Whilst 


' The %erse describes m aphoristic brentr the celebration of a 
sicnficmt bath bv which the kinir on the occasion of n soma sacnfico 
instituted by the Brahrannns, becomes free from blnmc nud sin He 
sits— ’SO PsplniDs the cominentator — on n plntform adorned u^ith tlio 
precious stones and bathes ou it, whilst Btdhmanns stand below it 
By this tho imptint) and blame of the king pass over to the Brahmiuias 
standing below who then sit on the platform at the termination of the 
sacnfico and are washed oS all blnrae bv other Bidhraanns As roirards 
they receive tho costly bed and the whole jewellery of tho fang On tho 
Bacndcml bath and its original meaning, ef Oldonberg, Beltffion den 
Fcda, p 407, sq 
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Bbftrad^ ftja mamtuns, “ when anyhodj- is of high 
birth on both sides, on his mothei’s side as well 
.IS on hib fdthei’s, is of good family iipMo the 
seventh aiicestoi, bl.ameless and iirepioachable 
in respect ol birth, he is ipso facfo a Bi’Ahmana,” 
A'^ftsettha sees true Biahmanism in virtue and 
in 2 ood works As they cannot convince each 
other, they resoh e to have tlieii dispute settled 
by the satnaua Gotama The bitter points out 
in his answei, that in contrast with other living 
beings who .ire divided into seieral species, 
huin.ui beings .no not distinguished bv external 
characteiistics , the diffeiences among men lie 
only in then names 

‘Toi hen ho e.irns a hveli- 
hood by cattle-bieeding — knon 
this 0 A^dsettha-is an agi iculturist and no 
Brdhm.ina 

“And whoevoi .iinong men gets a bving 
througli .1 in.inv-sided skill in aits — know this, 
0 VAsoltha — IS .111 aitist (sippika) and no 
Brdhmaiu And whoo\ ei among men ekes out 
a living through seivico which he lendera 
others — know this, 0 ViVscttha — is a sevvaut 
(pessik.i) and no Brhhraana And nhoevei 
among men lives by ti.ide — knon this, 0 A’'ftse- 
ttha — ^is a tiadesm.in (vdnija) and no Bihhinana 

“ And n hoevor among men lives by skill of 
arms — know this, 0 Vftsettha — ^is a wamor 
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(Yo(ih&]iva) and no BiAhniana And whoever 
among men eains a living dsptaohifa — know 
this, Q.^.'^Asettlia — ^is a saciificer (Yhcaka) and 
no Brhhmaiu And whoevei among men gets 
his rents fi om villages oi lands — know this, 0 
VJksettha — is a king (lAian) and no Brhhmana ” 
Both the quotations show th.it the BrAhmana 
caste constituted an extiemely paiti-colouied 
society and u as anvthing hut .i body of priests 
nho studied oi taught the Vedas and offered 
sacrifices to the gods "Whether all the profes- 
sions mentioned therein weie follon ed bv them, 
is anothei question Especially, the picture 
given by Vidhura may he a prejudiced and ex- 
aggerated one, and it is also to he consuleied that 
the puiohita only savs, “They leseinblc physi- 
cians, seiv.ints, collectois of ta\es, etc,” and not 
that they neic actually so ICeieitheless many 
details receive confirmation thiough other 
passages of the Jfdakas, wheie a subjective 
colouring on the pait of the naiiatoi is out of the 

question for this leasoii that the 
[P hj] statements concerning castennd 
profession aic made p.u'enthelically and aid of 
secondaiT impoit.uice foi the flon of the nanvitive 
According to the coinmentaiv of SAyana 
on the Aitareya* Brfihraann, siv c<itegories of 

' na liy KiSlnllllm Slstrl Ap5fi> (Aiinnai-ninn S-msknt Series, 
No 32, Port I), Poonn, ISOO, p 7i 
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Brihmaruis aro diAmgmshed in the Smiiti of 
S&.ti\tapa These, although Biflhmanashyhuth, 
are not woitliy of being so, and in the fiist place, 
among these impiopei Bvfihniands, tl^seivant 
of the king (mjabhiitya) is leckoned * Pro- 
bably, the sense of this passage is not dnected 
against the seivicc of the lang as such — the 
work of the pw ohilu ^d appeal in the eyes of 
the BnMunanas as a poifectly legitimate occupa- 
tion — ^but agamst such selVlce^ as aie attributed 
to the BiMimanas in the Dasabrfthmnna .Idtaka 
Suiely, wc must leave to Vidlihra in this case 
the lesponsibihtv foi his statoments, as fuither 
materials fiom which one might conclude that 
the BrAhmanas really had those Ion occupations 
which Vidhhia attiibuted to them, aie not to be 
found in the JAtakas It is with difficulty that 
such individuals as figuied as seivants, messengers, 
carnage drivers of the king — although they 
might he found in particular cases — can be looked 
upon as the type of BiMimanas m the king’s 
service 

In the first place, the king employed 
BtUdnnanas even m the eastern lands— at least 
m the old Buddhistic age— for sacrifice, for 
whenevei, in geiieial, a sacrifice was made 
BrAhmanas must be present who made the gods 


of Wobor, Indtielie Btuthat, Vol 10, p 100 
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mlling to accept the ofFei mgs That, hoflcvei, 
the practice of making oil ei mgs nas m full 
hloom in Buddha’s time, appears ccitamly fiom 
the crSicism nhich IS oileicd in the older Pah 
te\ls to the Vedit cull oi sacrifice It cannot 
have been .i diDifult piohlein for Buddhism to 
disciedit sacrifice among the people, if it has had 
no other meaning llia^i that n Inch is ascribed 
to it in the JAtakas Hen* it presenes 
coinpleteh its saceidotal character and is lonered 
to the r.ink of a magic art 
^ lor piolection from threatening 
eiil In (he jHaliAsupina Jatakii the king 
makes an oiTering in ordoi to prc^ent the ciTect 
of cmI dreams The Brahmanas and the 
piiiohita come in the morning to the king nho 
sits in Ills pkice full of thoughts of death 
and leflects on the si\teen die,ims, and ask him 
if he has slept well “How could I haie slept 
■well, my teachers,” answcis the king, “when 
towards moining Tdreamt sixteen great dreams 
Since then I Inne been full of feai , tell me, my 
teachers, w hat thej signify ” Then he narrates 
to them his di cams and asks what will happen 
to him in consequence of these The Bnihitianas 
w'ring then hands On the king .isking, "tmiat 
aie •\'ou wringing yoiu hands foi ? ” fliej replv, 
"The dreams aie had, O great king” “What 
wnll result from them ? ’ The BrAlimaniis reply 
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that of the three eviU— iniury to the kingdom, 
miui 7 to ' life, injury to property — one -vnll 
happen " Is there any means of preventing it, 
or is there none?*' “In truth, the dre^s are 
so extraordinarily frightful that there is properly 
no means of preventing their consequences 
However, we will find some preventive means , 
for if we could not do fihis, what would be the 
use of dll oui learniJig ?” They advise the kmg 
to perform a complete fourfold (sahhac|idtukkena) 
sacrifice Full of fear, the kmg says, “So 
IS my life in youi hands, my teachers, make 
hdbte and look after my welfare " The 
Brdhmanas are highly pleased at the prospect of 
gold and feasts They console the king, saying 
that he should not have any anxiety and go out 
of the city where they prepare a place for the 
sacrifice (yaun^vata) A.ftei they have brought a 
number of quadrupeds to the place of sacrifice and 
have also collected a numhei of buds, they move 
about busily to and fio to bring this and that 
In the Lohakurahltt J&taka, it is not 
dreams which fiighten the king hut moans 
from the four sons of the king condemned to hve 
m hell who in a former existence led a loose life 
Heie also the Bi&hiuanas adiise a fouifold 
sacrifice (sahbacatukkayanna, 
[p U7] J.J.J ordei to aveitthe 

impendmg misfortune and the king orders 
SO 
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imm«*dmtelv to t.ike foui eleplmnts, four liorses, 
foiu bulls and foni men and of all olhei cieatuies, 
quail^otc , any foin samples and m this u.ia to 
institute .1 complete fouifold sacufice When the 
king latci leal ns the tiuc cause of the moan, he 
causes the place ol sacrifice to he destio\ed 

Tile conelusion ot this Ifitaka as ucll n< 
sunilai nairatnes— loi instance the stor\ of 
the pi nice who tei inmates a saciificial cclemon^ 
m his knmdoiii In a {ouinamcnt and finther the 
piohiintion of tlie slauirhfci of animals in 
the A\akuta .Utaka (III 110) — point to this, 
that with the spread of Buddhistic doctiinea the 
cull of saenftee giadualh declmi'd Tor the 
older .ige howe^<•l, quite apait fioin the fact 
that the oiigiii of such stones is to he tiacud 
lalhei to I lie teiuloiicy of Buddhistic doctrines 
airauist the killine; ol Ining animals than to 
actual f.iots, ue h.ne to suppose an .ulheicncc to 
the practice of saciilicefoi this reason that ue 
see Hrahm.mas al\\a\s appearimi amom; the 
king’s letinue 

But the kings requinnl the Br.Mimanas 
not simiih for saciilice nilcsth not* less 
important foi them uas a senitc the peifoim- 
ance ol ulnch is even to-day in India an allair 
of the BiAhmnnas,' namch, the picdiction of 


Cf (III rcmnrL ranilo iwlon 
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the future Although -the kmg in difficult cases, 
especially, when he had to decide on war and 
peace, first betook himself to his putofnta, there 
remained also foi the othei BidhmanaS'm his 
court enough opportunity foi displajnng then 
supernatuial wisdom Whethei the kmg will 
take the field oi not, whethei the kmg 
lemaming in the city m the king besiegmg 
him will attack, uhether the king besieged 
m his city oi the one who is outside 
will win — with such piophecies the Brdhmanas 
used to earn their livehhood, according to a 
Buddhist treatise, called MabAslla, on the “light 
conduct ” (slla) of a samam oi Brfthmana (Digba 
Nikftya II, 58) 

On the birth of a king’s 
child, it seems to have been 
a standmg custom to hare the futiiie of the 
child predicted by Biflhmanas Signs (Idkshana) 
in the body of the newly-boin seived to the 
Briihraanas versed in reading signs (Lakshana- 
kusalfi Br!\hmdn<\ I 272, dngavi 3 ]ap&,tbakfi, 
II 21, lakshanapfilhakfi. If 19 1-, neinittika- 
brfthmdnfi, IV 79 , noimttli, IV 230) foi the 
deciphering of the futiuc 

Also in interpreting the whims of the queen 
durmg the period of her piegnancy, eth 
BiAhmapas had to show their skill In themtro- 
duction to the Thusa J&taka (III 121) Kmg 
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Bimbis&rji asks the fortune-teller (nenuttika) 
^rliat the uliim of the queen, who rrants to 
suck JJie blood fiom his knee, has for its signi- 
ficance The fortune-teller’s reply ls that his son 
Mill kill him and take the kingship into his 
own hands On the day of naming, tlie child is 
called, on account of this, A jfttasattu, i e , one 
who though unborn is still nn enemy (of his 
father) 

As at the birth of a child, so also on other 
occiisions, the JlrAhmanas knon hon to find 
out fiom the phjsical signs of any ordinary 
mortal what is hidden from view As 
angavijjdpdt halos' they are m a position to 
judge from the ext<*rna1 appearance not only 
the futuie of a man hut also Ins worth, his 
character For tins reason, the king sends 
Br.'dimavas, ns n.irrnted in the UmniadnntiiTiltaka 
(A’" 211), to the house of the father, a rich 
setthi iiho offers his oxtrcinely beautiful 
daughter, Ummadanti* to Inm, in order that 
they may cvamine the offered beiiutv In a 
most dial miiig m.inner it is described bon the 


* « Skr ndcrnridva + pstImLu, * rri>wl fn the •cienee (of the 

of the borir, chiroDifimA * 

* » Skp UiumfidiATiBi!, * cfin*iojr om ro lose one* fence* become 
diRtrarted ' nerbenntr atap, a>«.'ud in the ccurpc of the JatAlji of 
iuch a nature that ordmnr) men (puthajjaita) wbin ther iaw her could 
out preserw their Folf control 
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Biahmanas perform their mission ‘WTiilst they, 
after an honourable lecephon, aie engaged in 
eating their porridge, Ummadanti appeal s,4ecked 
with all her ]ewellery The eftect of the sight 
of hei makes it impossible to entertain any 
favomnble opimnn of the stiength of character 
of the BrSdimanas , they lose then self-contiol 
and seized with passion, *foiget that they have 
not yet finished their meal 
^ Some put then food on their 
head mstead of into their mouth, others put 
it into the arm-pit, others, again, throw it 
towards the wall, m short, all lose their senses 
When the girl sees their conduct, she cries 
out, “These should examine me for my signs ! 
Seize them by the throat and dnve them out ” 
The ejected Brfihmanas leport angrily to the 
kmg, “ 0 king, the woman is a witch, she is not 
suitable for you ” 

We notice clearly enough that ridicule is 
thrown upon the mcapacity and treachery of the 
Brfthmanas m the words of the narrative To 
see in such things, as fortune-telling, inter- 
pretations of dreams, etc , only lying and decep- 
tion, shows that these stories are a product of 
their age and their land Origmatmg m the 
curcles of the common people m whose religious 
thought superstition occupied a large place, 
they retain traces of their origm notwithstanding 
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complete rejection and deprecation of super- 
stitious ideas But m the hands of the Buddhist 
monks ki,whom the above-named arts appear as 
endangering “ right conduct ” and as unworthy 
of a samana oi Bitlhmana, they receive a trans- 
formation which IS diiected against tlie conduct 
of the Brfihmaufls practising these things for the 
sake of then own profit Often these, accoidmg 
to the account of the Jitakas, made their pro- 
phecies to a certain evlent depend upon the gifts 
falhng to their share, thus we lead in the 
KunSla TAtaka how the dieara-ieaders aie bribed 
hv the jealous wives of the king and piedict 
before the lattci that the dreams of his pimcipal 
consort signify evil for him, to ai ert which he 
must place the queen in a ship and leave it at 
the raeicy of the waves In the opening chapter 
of the Pafic.'ivudha J^taka it is nanated how 
the parents of the new-boin piince on the day of 
the naming ceiemouv please the Binlnnanas by 
gianting all tliev desne hefoie they /ask him 
about tlie signs nhich indicate the future 
(bi'dhmane subbakimehi sautappetva lakshanfini 
patipucchimsu, I 272) 

Along with the signs in the human bodv, 
other means are mentioned in the alieady 
quoted chaptei of the Blgha 

[P ISO] Isikaya winch contams a 

complete list ot| superstitious piactices, which 
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selves the Bri\hmanas foi pmposes of fortune- 
telling The question heie is of piophecies 
fiomtlungs, like cloths eaten by lats, .pieces of 
cloth, etc , of fortune-telling fiom the flights of 
burls, the Cl owing of the idven, fiom interpieta- 
tions of ceitdin signs m pi ecious stones, sticks, 
clothes, swoids, aiiows, bows, weapons, in women 
and men, boys and guls, ibale and female slaves, 
elephants and othei animals , theie is fuithei 
mentioned hcie the piediction of coming natuial 
phenomena, such as solai and lunai eclipses, 
falling meteois, eaithquakcs, etc , and the lead- 
ing otthefutuie fiom such events and fiom 
the position of the sfeus In the JUtakas we 
come aci OSS larious Bifthmanas W'ho are occu- 
pied m practising such “common aits (tuacchtl 
navij3tl) and sw indlmg trades ’’ (micchft,]iva) 
as aie indicated in the MaliAsila , ive have al- 
ready been acquainted wutb the asilakshanapS,- 
thakaln&hraana who piedicts fiom the smell of a 
sw'oid whether its Use will bring luck oi not, 
and the sfetakalakshanabiAlimana W'ho sees an 
unlucky omen in a cloth eaten liy* rats Even 
the art of interpietmg the stais — to w'hicli pio- 
hahly even a Buddhist will make no objection — 
w'as, accoiding to the Nftnaechanda Jfttaka, 
practised by the BrlUimanas m such a manner 
that it dcseived the name of “a swandling 
trade ” The king is attacked at night by lobbers 



and listens, while the foirmer purohita of his 
father, now removed from office, who reads the 
stars m a neighhouring stieet, says to his wife, 
“ hly lady, our king has fallen into the hands of 
enemies” " Mv lord, nhat does the king 
matter to you , the Brahma^as tnll become aware 
of it ” The king succeeds in escapmg and as 
he returns he hears tire purohita mform his mfe 
of his escape through the position of the stars 
At daybreak the kmg summons the Brahmauas 
and asks them if they observed the stars at 
mght “Certainly, 0 king” “TTas the con- 
stellation favourable or unfavourable’” “Favour- 
able, 0 king ’ “ Did no echpse occur ?” “ No, 
0 king ’ The king orders the former purohita 
^ ^ to be brought and asks him 

hkemse whether he observed 
the stars at night and whether he noticed any 
eclipse “ Yes, 0 king, last night you fell into 
the hands of vour enemies, you were free, how- 
ever, in a moment “ This is a reader of the stars 
(nakbhatta33Lnanaka), as he ought to be,” cnes 
out the king, lemoves the othei BrAhmanas from 
his sernce and from that daj onuard keeps the 
purohita to himself 

Sacrifice and fortune-telling seem houever, 
to ha's e been both not so i aluable as a thii-d 
art which uas hkemse a privilege of the 
Brahmanas, namely, magic T\’e have heard 
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above (p 120) whalt the king replies to the 
Bi&hmana, manifestly shocked at his shameless 
demands . 

“Hast thou, 0 Brftihmana, performed a difSoult 
penance, or dost thou possess, 0 Bidhmana, 
various magic incantations, aie any demons 
obedient to thee or dost thou know any service 
rendered to me ?” * 

As saciiflce and fortunc-tellmg, so also the 
three herein-mentioned thmgs from which the 
BrAhmana, according to the view of the king, 
could have found a 3Ustification of his un- 
hmited claims — asceticism, magic incantations 
and power over demons — ^are a work of super- 
natural powers Through the magical power of 
asceticism (tapas) the Bidhmana could obtain 
ascendancy even over the gods which it lay in 
his hands to use foi the king What a great 
i61e asceticism plays m Brahmanical hteratuie, 
how heie, especially, in the epics, its mfluence 
as transcendmg all bounds is desciibed, is 
known * Buddhism preaches asceticism® in its 

‘ 0/ L V SchctcKlar, indicns Lileralitr und Outlnr, Lpg 1887, 
p S88 sq 

* “ What nepnmtcd Bnddhn aboTO all tliinm from moat of his nrala 
tvns his rejection of jiciuincoB in nhich those recognised the path of 
emancipation Wo saw hoar nccording to tiadition Bnddhn himself in 
the age in question, through iihich ho lived ns a boy, know self morti 
Gcation lu its sovorost form and perceived its worthlossnoss in himself 
What drives earthly thonghts away from the soul is not fasting and 
bodily penances bnt a ork for its own sake, nbovo nil, the struggle for 
80 
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dogma and even m the Jitfekas, the self-chastia- 
mg Bi^ihmanas aie attacked 
^ and ridiculed ' But asceticism 
with its magic influences bas found recogni- 
tion ei en among the Buddhists in a somewhat 
different form and consequently, also bas found 
entrance into our story-hteiaturc In place of 
penances tlieie appears the holiness resulting 
from vision h.y u hose powei wonderful things 
are achieved and even gods are ti*anquillised 
and forced to give up then seat m heaven 

As we don’t find asceticism — ^peihaps even 
for this leason — mentioned among what are 
called in the ^Mah&slla “ low arts and swindlmg 
practices,” magic incantations, the knowledge 
of which among the Brfthnianas was taken 
for gianted by King Jiinha, uere looked upon as 
such by the Buddhists The long list of magic 
incantations enumerated in the ^lahftsila shows 
that the most ancient piactice of magic was widely 
prevalent among the BrAhmanas, of some of these 
mantas their employment we read even in the 
Jfitakas In the Vedahhha Jiitaka (I 253) we 
meet with a BrAhmana who being in possession 
of the knowledge of vedalhhamanta can bring 


fatoirledgc nnd for this stniggl* one creates the force onlr ont of an 
external life trhtch is as far remored from scniaaht}' as it is from self 
denial or even self created piin ” Oldenbcrg flii'fdJio, p 178 

* See ahoTO (p 23) 
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about a raiu of piecious stones at a certain posi- 
tion of the stars , another BrAhmana knows the 
magic pi actice with the help of which pjtie con- 
quers the earth (pathavijayamanta, II 24-3) In 
the same categoiy as the knowledge of these 
magic foimulae belong sciences, mentioned hke- 
wise in the Mahflstla, like knowledge of people 
and animal languages, wfiich aie ascribed in the 
Maccha Jtoka to the puiohita, (so pana sabbaru- 
tanhu hoti, I 211) and fmthei, the vaithimjjd, 
te, the art of knowing through supernatural 
signs the coirect position of a house, a cloth, etc 
In the Siiruci J&taka the king who wants to build 
a palace for his son summons the teachers of this 
ait (Tatthu7i]]^cauyas, IV 3231 and lets them 
find an auspicious place foi the building 

To magic incantations the Bi&hmapas owe 
also the powei over demons ascribed to them m 
the Junha J6,taka The ancient behef in an 
innumerable number of snjall super-terrestrial 

beings, who as tiee or snake 

rp jgg T ® 

gods endanger the life of man, 
frighten him as man-eating oi child-iobbmg 
demons or toituie him as disease-biingmg 
spiiits, occupies naturally in oui narratives, 
which reflect the conceptual woild of the lower 
people, an important place and the ait of making 
these bemgs harmless or useful through magic 
practices— a privilege of the Bifi-hmapas as old 
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as the belief in the demons itself — ^I’eceived also 
in Buddha’s time no small lecognition among the 
people, ^ These people who had power over 
demons are called in the Pah texts hhiitavejjas, 
knowers of the science of the spirits (blidtavi]]!!), 
exorcists, such a bhfitaveija we come across 
in the FadakusulamAnara Jdtaka the thiet 

r 

who sees an old woman in the hole n here he has 
placed his stolen bundle, believes that she is a 
yakUam and calls a bhntavcjja The lattei 
enters the hole and recites a magic veise (man- 
tam karonto, III 511) The art of exorcism 
was chiefly employed where the question was of 
freeing the “ possessed ” ot the evil spiiit dwelhng 
in them “ Some cure men bitten by snakes, the 
wise cuie people possessed by evil spuits,” so it 
is said in a verse of the KAmaiiita JAtaka and 
the method of cure used by the w^se BrAhmanas 
(pauditas) is mentioned in the commentaiy 
making sacrifice • (liahkamraa), incantations 
foi preventing thieatencd eiil (parittakaranas) 
and herbs (osadhas) “ Physicians they re- 
semble,” says Vidhdia m the Dasabrfthmana 
Jktaka of these licib-gathenng and verse-utter- 
mg Brkhraanas, and it is probable that not only 
certam branches of the cuiative art, such as, 
exorcism piactiscd upon a person bitten by a 
snake and expulsion of evil spirits, were practised 
by the Brhhmanas, but that the medical 
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profession in geneial, which among most people* 
separated itself from the beginnmg fiom the 
spiritual, was in ancient times even in India 
prmcipally a matter foi the Brithma^as Still 
there occur in the J&takas, side by side with the 
Brithmana physicians (ve 33 abrhhm 8 na, II 213), 
some who aie simply called vejjaa (I 453 , III 
202 , visaeejjahila, I 310 , vejjaLuldm, III 146) 
and who probably at a later period, through the 
unity of a heieditaiy profession, 

[P loi] bound together to foim 

a caste by themselves 

Allied to the magic exorcists by the nature 
of his work is the BrAhmana snake-charmer 
(ahigunthikabrflihmaija IV 457) of the Campeyya 
J&taka He has learnt the dlavibanamania in 
Takkasild from a woild-ienomied teacher and 
earns a living by makmg snakes lendeied 
haimless by means of herbs and magic incanta- 
tions, dance in villages, inaikct towns and the 
residences of kings 

As this snake-charmer exhibited his art 
not only m the couit of the king but also among 
the people, so also the othei “worldly” Br&h- 
manas AVith whom we have hitherto had to do, 
and as functions of whom we have come to recog- 
nise sacrifice, piophecy and magic, are not exclu- 
sively employed in tlie service of a king As 
httle then as to-day, when the sign-readmg and 
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'propliesymg Br&bmana is an indispensable per- 
sonality' for every Hindu, do tbe BrUbmanas 
r scorn to give man, where they 

^ can, tbe benefit of tbeir wisdom 

for tbe sake of reward 

In tbe Nakkbntta Jbtaka we become ac- 
quamted witb a “family ascehc” (kuMpaka 
fi]Svika, I 257) wbo is asked by a family livmg 
in tbe citv, wbo wants to marry tbe son 
of tbe house to a country girl, on the day 
fixed for tbe maiTiage whether tbe position 
of tbe stars is favourable Angry at tbe 
circumstance that tbe day was chosen beforehand 
and that people consulted him afterwards, the 
Brdbmana determines to spoil tbe festivities and 

' On the importincc of the raodotn n«trolocpr the jire'uhi, see 
Cactc Stirlem p flS 87 It i» Bud there nmonc other thiiip< 
“The first tinnp which n fither after the birth of n child dot', is to go 
to the jTOtishi and tell him as nccnmtclr no he can the honr of birth 
The j^otishi question* tho etnre nnd enpts the horoscope bt which he 
destiny of the child is dctcrniined " “ In the case of illness or o‘her 
misfortune, the nstrolopcr is asked whether an eml star is in the 
ascendant nbich mar hare brought about the mi&fnrtnne Wiien the 
answer is in the nlfirmiitirc as is nntnrollr nlwars the cs'c, then the 
man seeking adneo is told that he mnst make a gift of moner or make 
some other present to propitiate tho hostile star, and as the astrologer 
IB the recognised exponent of the feelings and wishes of the star, he 
estimates what one would not otherwise hare supposed, the gift required 
for the propitiation of the hostile star This thin constitntes a portion 
of the astrologer’s dues ” For bnnpng about betrothals and marriages, 
the scrriccs of the astrologer were mdispcnsably necessary When the 
family barber or nopit hud chosen a bor whom In. considered eligible for 
a girl of tho sanio caste, then no negotiations conid be concladcd between 
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says, “To-day the chnstellation is unfavour- 
ahle , if in spite of this, you perform the mai- 
nage, it will bring you evil ” The people believe 
in him and remain at home Those who were m 
the country waited in vain for them and finally 
reflected “ They have fixed the mamage for 
to-day and have not yet come what do we caie 
any moie for them?” — andmariied the girl else- 
where Next day the townspeople came to fetch 
the girl The country people received them with 
the words, “You townsmen are a shameless 
people, you fix the day and don’t take the bnde, 
As you did not come, we have given her to some- 
body else” “We asked the ascetic and did not 
come because he told us that the stars were 
unfavourable , give us the girl ” “ As you did 
not come, we have given her 
to somebody else, how can we 

the pironts before the astxologer was oshed whether the stars of the boy 
were not hostile to those of the girl As if this was not snffioient, be 
must also find out what wero the castes of the boy and the girl in their 
former existence If both belonged to tho same caste, the betrothal 
contraot can he made, provided that the stars arc not in other respects 
hostile It it happens, however, that the caste of the hoy in a former 
existence was lower than that of tho girl, then betrothal is not permit 
ted ’ " For all events which can take place in tho life of a man or a 

woman, the astrologer must select an anspicions day — for mamage, for 
eroiy part of the msrmge ceremony, for the commencement of a 
journey, for the placing of tho first plongh on tho groond, etc A 
woman cannot wear a new set of bracelets before she knows that the 
stars ore favonrable and an orthodox Brfihraana will not put on a new 
garment until ho has ascertained that the day is auspicions on whioh 
he wean it for the first time " 
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marry a giii already given away a second Hirift ?” 
When they were quarrelling in this way among 
themselves, a wise man residing in the town 
appears who has occasionally business in the 
country The townsmen narrate to him the 
story and beheved that he would pronounce 
a judgment in their favom that they could 
not come on account of the sign of the 
stais He replied, however, “Wliat does the 
look of the star matter? the possession of 
the girl is the lucky star” and recited the verse . 

“ As he looked for favourable stars, fortune 
moved away from the fool Portune is the look 
of the star of fortune, what should the stars 
matter?” 

The townspeople had to go away inthout the 
gill, disappointed 

Still instances of such a (so to speak) ^private 
use of their supernatural skill was not so com- 
mon among the BrAhmnnas of the Jhtakas that 
we could suppose that their services were as much 
sought by the people of that time, were as in- 
dispensably necessary, as in India of to-day We 
rather get from oui sources the impicssion that 
as a rule, the court of the king was the meeting- 
place for the BrfUiraanas, where they could 
best evhibit the arts and sciences learnt by them 
during their student days To bring prosperity 
again to his family, the young BiAhmana of the 
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Soinddattd JUtaka goes to Beudies and ]oms the 
kmsr’s service after he has studied in TakkasUft 
and on his return finds his parents in poverty 
(II 165) As this BiAhmand youth, so also 
probably, the othei Bifihmanas in the couit, 
have received a scientific tiaming and have 
deviated less from the customs prescribed for 
theu caste by the Biahmanical theory than the 
members of the Bifihmaua caste ivith whom u e 
are heie concerned, than the Brfihmanas employ- 
ed in civil luofessions 

“ Agriculture they carry on, goats and sheep 
they breed,” so Vidhura iii the Dasabrfihmana 
Jiltakd protests against the Bnthmanas, a 
protest which was wholly justified if we are 
to follow the Pall tests Tire land-cultivating 
and cattlc-iealing Bitlhmana is here such a 
peimanently lecurring figure ' that it seems pio- 
bable that in the Buddhist 
countnes land was mostly m 
the possession of the BnVhmanas 

^ Bcsidefl Iho passui^'cs cited from the JfitakaB, wc find, for ox 
ample, the Brnhm&na u^nculturist munttoned in the Sntta Nip&ta 
(dl FaiiBbsn, p 12), where it is s&id of the BndiTDana Kasibh&mdr&ja, 
that at the timo of sowid;; ho tills hie soil with 500 plongbs In the 
Btilimana Tillego (br&hTnanaguma) nhich is mentioned as his pinto 
of residence, Br&hmnnn ngncnltnrists mast have tired, just as also 
prolinbly the Brfthmnnn rillngos mentioned in tho Jfttnkas are to be 
looked upon as principally occupied by ngncnltnrists In the Sntta 
vibliaiiga, PAcittijaXTX landintheBhikkhimmbhauga,Pnctttiya1X 1 
(Vinnjn Pitaka ed Oldenbcrg, Vol 4, pp 47, 266) mention ib made of 
tho barley fields () avukhettas) of a Brfliiinana 

31 
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Lind-uiltn.itiii" and cafllo-nMini" Bialima- 
nns rn* aNo intl iniLOinmon in "Wp-tmi Incliri , 
Jlie lucoirmsf-d ceitain ovceptional 

Ciises when oeciipation «as penin'sible 

for a Bridtinana in t.isc*- of diro nece‘'Sih ’ 

• 

For that wa" a tiinu nJien libi’raiilj tonaid*- 
Ihahin.uias na*. a eleai dutj of tin* kinir and 
the aina!>'<inu' of ni'tUh and tin po%so‘:&ion 

of land h\ tli« Braliniaiia^ uoie con- 

* * 

heqiu’iices of tins Xoieilhcie's fhe ne'-tcrn 
iandi tho ciicuiiistancc (hat the Brahinanas (ned 
to nnunt iin at am com then prnnicr po'-ition 
.imoiiir the t.istcs, th<* poMtion of an aire-long 
holj ,ind (throndi lh»* pmileirc of ollerintr 
'•.iriihec) pienuere.ivtc woikod it-elf in thi'-naj, 
that till' otciipal ion, which wa^ rc^oned according 
to the theoiN, foi tin* Vai'-va*-, wa^. followed hj 
pri\at<‘ indiMdual*- and n» qiucth a** pO'-Mhlc, 
prohihh, ,iKo In mean" of lea*-! •> To eiillnati* 
the land, ploiieh in hand, lould not ht* a worthj 
thill!: for a Hr diniana, hecaiiM* with a plough 
the Kiiliti!: ol Inins: heing" was iinaioid.ihle ' 
Thill!:" weie diflcreiit in the eastern lands 
Throudi the lil)eralit\ of the Kliattnas in 

w * 

pO""e""ion of ijte.it land, then* were no such 
strict casle-iiiles lestraiiiiii!: indiMdnnl conduct 
and till" would lead to a limited or uuitioiis iise 


■ Mmu \ Jlfi 
> 'lanu \, M iq 
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of the goods presented At every step w-e find 
BiMimanas driving the plough 
[p 168 ] ^ J&takns and not only 

such as had their lauds cultivated hy slaves 
or day-labouiers but also small fai mol's ivho 
worked their fields themselves We read of 
a Brfthmana who goes along with his son to 
the field and ploughs it,"v\'hilst the boy collects 
the weeds and hums them (III 163), anothei 
BrlUiinana unyokes his oven after ploughing and 
begms to woik upon his land with a spade 
(V 68) The poor BrAhmana farmer of the 
Somadatta JAtaka who ploughs with two oven 
complains, as one of liis oven is dead, that he 
cannot any more dnvc liis plough {Imilanmain 
mparatiah II IGO) 

The big BrAhmana landowneis have then fields 
cultivated liv their slaves or hy day-labourers 
Of a kassalabrd/mnna who is in possession of 
1,000 kaiisas ' it is narrated that he goes with 
his men to the field and supervises their 
ploughing (III 293) Tlie BrAhmana men- 
tioned 111 the SAlikedAia JAtaka (IV 276) 
possesses likeivise a field of 1,000 kiiisas on 
which he has sown rice When the crop is cut, 
he makes the hedge thick and places his own 
men (attano puiisA) to guaid one-half of his 

' A cortam finporficinl )nGti8urcs>fonr r/ Chilflrrp, Pa2i 

Dtciionary 



pioporlx In as<!i"niH 2 fiflj kaiKtc to one, sixty 
tottiiothei, hIiiIp the lemrunin!; five hundred 
Inrtfai ^ip puts m chni«e of a hired labourer 
(hhntnka) uho is punished foi c\erj loss 

!More frequijiith than the Kns<taknhrtthmna 
we meet in the .lAtakns with the injure of 
the rich BiAhin.tiut (hrtihmano addho mnhad> 
dhano, TV 1 ”) , bi'ilhm.ino addho mahnddhano 
mnhiMihoijo IV 2i , d%e brahmanA asitikoti- 
dhanaviijharA IV i*'), whose wealth is aiveii 
as SOO millions (II 272, III IV 28, 
237) The mahnstiilahuhik nieiitioiicd in the 
JAtakris, that is, fainilies of "rent w ealtb and 
influence, are all Hr.lhmaiias (II 272 ; IV 237. 
‘127 . V 227) About ihe manner in which 
such "leat wealth aiosn niid whether U was 
einp!o\cd m business or monc^ 

[!• IVI i * , 

ti alls Kf ions oui sources s,iv 

nothinir, the iiaiiatoi inentioiis the immense 

wealth of tlu' llr.M.manas as .i rule onlj to show 

in its pioiier li«ht then "reat icimncwtion of 

worldh "afuls 01 then boundless hbeinliti Still 

it seems to mo we c-m suppose that hi these 

rich lli-illimanas lui; landholders or piinceli 

merchiiuts are to he understood tor through 

piosciits alone such enormous riches could Imrdli 

iiaie accumulated iit llr.ihman.i families , it is 

also not jirohahio tlinl these could he amassed 

w ithout recourse to inonei transactions c.irried 
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on from generation to 'generation, a® narrated m 
the Kanha .Thtaka (IV 7) 

Moieovei, we make the acquamtanesiof such 
a Br&hmana mei chant-prince m the Mahftsuta- 
soma .TAtaka nho being m possession of' 
great wealth engages in trade, as he sends 
five hundred wagons from the east to the w’est 
(aarapannavibhavo hrfthmano panealii sakatasathi 
vohdram karonto pubhantato aparantam sanca- 
vati V 471) Along wnth this, we also lead of 
BrAhmana tradesmen %vho roam about the 
countiy, selling their wares A hawker bke 
this IS the father of the Bodbisatta of whom it is 
said in the Gagga JAtaka that he was i e-bom 
in a BiAhmana family in the tangdom of Kflsi 
and that in his sixteenth year his fathei gave 
him a bundle of itater-pots which they used 
to sell in the villages and the country markets 
(II 15) 

To engage in trade when necessity re- 
quires it, IS also permitted by the Biahmanical 
law-books, but a numbei of things is men- 
tioned which it does not become a BrAhmatia to 
deal in, such are, among other things, fruits, roots, 
medicinal herbs, honey, oil and spirituous 
liquors ‘ If we believe in the woids of Vidhfira 
alieady quoted, it was precisely these and similar 


' M&nu X RG80, G&utamaMI 9 sq , Apnntamba 1 20 12 




things nith the sale of irhich the BrAhmana 
tradesmen Mcie principally concerned 

If agiieultuie, cattle breeding and trade 
a eie looked upon hy oithodov BrAlimnnas as 
lespectablo professions and e\ en as permissible 
occu pal ions for a inemhei of their own caste, 
othei callings, the adoption of which hy the 
BrAhmanas is likewise men- 
tioned in the JAtakas, belonged 
undoubtedly to the class of despised piofes* 
sions, which weie piaetised as .1 lule by the 
lowei classes of the population It is tine 
we don’t find any moie in our tevt BrAhmanas 
of whom VidhAia sajs in the DasabrAlimann 
.TAtaka that they drive the cniaiansof tradesmen 
tlnoiigh dangerous places On the other hand, 
the BiAhninna huntei mentioned by him is 
lepresented iii the Cfilaiiandna .TAtaka In a joung 
Bi.Aliniana who lives in a frontier village, hunts 
in the foiesl with his. how and earns liis Inch- 
hood hj selling the hunted beasts (IT 200) 
Still it IS expiessly added 111 tins case that the 
BiAlimaiia louth who ha** studied in 'BikkasilA 
takes up this piofession which is followed, as 
w c shall see, hy especially despised people, foi 
example, the NishAda, because he cannot eain a 
livelihood b\ anj othei means In the Phan- 
anda JAtaka, a BiAlnnana carpenter (hi*Ahma- 
luivaddhaki, IV 207) is mentioned who brings 
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wood from the foiest and earns his livelihood hv 
making nagons and lives m a caipenter’s tillage 
(vaddhaklgfLina) outside the eity The proximity 
of the foiest flora which thcj obtained the wood 
— ^a purely economical reason — may have been 
the cause of the caipenteis living apart, outside 
the city , pel haps also this isolation had a social 
meaning and had its ground in the meanness 
of the piofession which exposed it to the con- 
tempt of fellowmen and necessitated isolated 
lesidcnce in a ullage outside the city* It is 
doubtful, lionevci, whether this contempt spread 
even to the Brfihraana carpenter in whom his 
high caste seivedas a countci poise to the mean- 
ness of his profession 

"With the Bifdimana agncultuiists, mer- 
chants, huntei> and carpenters ne leave the 
solitary heiglit upon which is enthroned the 
Br<\hmaim, who is laisedaccoi’ding to his own 
J.J, jgj j theory above all other members 

of society, and descend to 
the motley groups of people ivheie the care 
for material existence drives out all spintual 
interests and throw's into the shade the 
question relating to buth and caste Or, shall 
ive suppose that even hero the BrUhmana, 


' On the loiT socinl position of tbu camago bnildcr (rath&k&ra) 
and thu isolutum of contomptiblo see tho last chapter 
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iciuenibeMng tlie special rights .ind duties, 
aiisiiig from liis belonging to tlie Brahinana caste, 
separates himself clcailj from the rest of the 
population, that along with his (so to speak) 
civil occupation he lias pmctised sacerdotal func- 
tions and 111 that waj has seemed a certain 
supeiiorit} 01 ei other classes? Tlie Ji'itakas gne 
no instance from whtch such a double function 
can he iiifened Something must liaie been 
said soniew here in our sources of one of 
these Brahmana agiiculturists or tradesmen 
which 1 elated to speciiicalli Brahmanical func- 
tions and sltimped him as a Br4ihinana The 
pool Brahmana fnimer of the Somadatta >l.‘itaka 
(II l(i5) whom his son foices at gieat pains 
to commit to meniorj a i erse and w ho at the 
decisiie moment sajs before the king exactly 
the opposite of ivhat he w.ints to saj, does not 
giieonetbe impicssion that be can help his 
neighbours with .idiice in spiiitual things' 
■\Ve lull e to suppose in that age grad<itions and 
contradiction" within the Br.'ihmana caste similar 
to those 11 Inch India of to-dai show s, ii here a 
wide gap separates the proud priests of Benares 
and the pandits of Bihar in then spotless gar- 
ments from the potato-cultii ating Briihmanns 

' 'Wtlli Another {HI S^) the intf whuli he 

lie«»toni« upon the piinfientimi of Iii*» junnth i« jierhaiw regnrdotl a« a 
Mgi! hi9 Bmhtninhood 
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of Onssa, half-naked farmers whom no one 
w'ould think of as belonging to then caste, if 
the ornamental piece of Biahmanicai thiead 
lound then neck had not proclaimed this ‘ 

He, however, who does not think the 
meiitum ei silenUo sufficient ns a proof of this 
proposition, should be leminded ot the i elation 
in wdiicli, accoidmg to tlie i ah canon, the world- 
ly Bi-tlhma^ias stand to the Buddhist monks Ot 
|.p an opposition, no trace is to 

he found , the Br&hmaijas 
stand in fnendly relationslup with the monks 
they give them sheltei, invite them and 
anteitain them® Even in the Jhtakas the 
intercourse lietween the Brfiihmauas and Bud- 
dha — of such a thing mention is ot couise made 
only in the commentaiy — is throughout lepie- 
sented as fnendly , the Brihraana agriculturist 
occurring in the introduction to the K&ma 
J&taka (IV 167) exchanges friendly woids with 
Buddha when he comes to liis field, at the 
sowong season he even promises that when the 
corn will he iipe ho wuU give handsome alms to 
his oidci Such a lelationehip is only conceiv- 
ablp if w'e suppose that these Brhhmanas aie 


' 0/ Hiuitci, Goectlier Vol 6, p 19J 

* SetHvibhiiDua PflrSjiLA IV S 11 OS I’aoitliuii XXXV 1 
holitijH SI (Vinivu Pitakii VV Oldunborg, VoL S 10 103 i Vul + 
pp 81, 197 
32 
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distinguished from the Euddlushc laitv hr 
nothing except their BrAhmana birth that they 
further did not care much cither for their Veda 
study or their sacrifice — these special duties of 
a “coirect" Brhhmana — the performance of 
^rhich nould eertauily hare erected a liarripr 
between them and the Buddhist monks 



CHAPTER IX 


The lbadikg middle class pamilibs 

There was always, howevei, even foi the 
worldly Brfthmanas, a circumstance which pre- 
vented their hemg entiiely merged in the mass 
oF the population, namely, their Brahmanical 
birth and their belonging in consequence to the 
Brfi.hmana caste The attempt to marry within 
their own caste and thus prevent a mixing with 
the lower elements which we showed above 
from the Jhtakas, would alone have sufficed to 
erect a barrier between these Br&hmapas and 
the rest oF the population 

Much less sharply pronounced, there ap- 
peals to us another line which, according to 
the theoi7 of the Brhhmanas, divided m Indian 
society the Aryan Indians from 
the mass of ’dark-coloured abori- 
gines ‘ We can suppose that at a very early 

* Eren from Bmlimanicnl litoratnrc rro p;ot thr impression that 
Indian sooioty divided itself into two i^onps, nnmolv into Br^hmanns 
and Kshatnyas, on the one side, and yaiSyiiB nnd SfidniP, on the other, 
and that irrespective of tht distinction hosed upon Aryan birth, the 
last two classes formed in the eyes of the two higher ones, n conglo 
morate mass with whieh neither the Brdhmnnn nor the Kshatnyn 
came much in contact 0/ Hopkins, The Mutual Belat%on$ of the Four 
OasteSf aocording to the jrdnaTndfionnoifti/ram Imag Dies , Leipzig, 

1881, pp 78, 82 
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age a mixturp bet^^ep^ the Aiyan and non- 
Aryan elejiionts of the population took place 
— d supposition which will only be impiobable 
when we look upon the Aryan Indians, 
belon^ina: neithei to the Kshatiiva noi to the 
BrSthmana caste, as enclosed within fixed bounds 
and united to form a caste The Indian caste- 
theory comprised them under the third caste, 
the caste ol the Vai^as , as then occupations and 
duties, there are mentioned in Maiiu (f 90), 
“ cattle-breeding, distnhntion of alms, sacrifice, 
study, tiade, lending money at mteiest and 
agriculture ” 

Now we meet with the expres^aon Vessa 
(=Skr Vai^ya) in Pah texts but only m 
passages wheie we have to do with theoietical 
discussions about the caste-question which, as 
mentioned above, proi e nothing for the real 
existence of a caste called Vessa Nowhere do 
we notice in the JAtakas — where we should ex- 
pect to find it first, seeing that they get their 
materials so often directly from the people — 
an indication that ns a matter of fact a caste 
which did not compiise Aryans belonging eitlier 
to the Brfibmana or the Kshatriya caste, did 
exist A caste, m tlie sense of the Brahmanical 
theory, the A^aisyas nevei became even in the 
western Brahmanical lands, oiigmally, m the 
oldest Vedio age, a name for the class of 
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cattle-breedin" and‘ knd-cultivating Aiyan 
settlers, it seived later the pmpose of the 
theoiising Bi&hmanas to bind togetjiei the 
unlimited niiiiihei of social gioups 

An expression which is exactly sunilai 
m meaning to the woid Vaisya and likewise 
uompi chends a definite class of 
people, fi! the noid gakapaU^ 
so very common m Pah hteiatiue According 
CO its etymology, it means “ householdei, head 
of a household,” and denotes generally, if not 
always, a landloid or meichant-piince of 
high birth and W'ealth We sliall not be 
mistaken if we see in these gahapatis in pait 
the gently of the land, the lonei land-owmng 
nobditv, in coiitiast with the nobihty which is 
lelated to princely houses, tlie Khattiyas, and in 
part the high and rich middle class families of 
the big cities nhich can be compaied with 
the patncians of the impeiial and industrial 
cities of the Middle Ages Like the khattiyas, 
the gahapatis also seem to have distmguished 
themselves fiom the great mass of the popula- 
‘tion by a ceitain consciousness of position and 
by pride in then Aryan descent The son of the 
setthi gahfipatt Yasa is called in the Mah5,vagga 
(I 7. 7) hilaputta, a youth of high birth, good 
family. Such a hulapntia must, whenevei 


' es Bkr yrtha^ii 
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possible, niaiTT in an ol^ and neb familv ; tbe 
parents take care to avoid a mesaUiance and 
bring for the gromi-up son a girl of good famiiy 
(Bodhisatto Btlr&nasito avidure g^iake gaha- 
patikule uibbatti Ath assa varappattassa B^- 
nasito kuladbitaram 5nesuin II 121) In lie 
couit of the king the on accoont of 

then importance and ''wealth, played a signifi- 
cant pait either along with tlie mmisters and 
Brfihmanas mentioned in the third place, or 
along with the last, they appear permanently in 
the retinue of the kmg ’ At the coi-onation of 
the king there are repre'sented ministers, Br&h- 
manas, heads of households, citizens gate- 
keepers, etc (amacc-S ca hriimanagahapatira- 
tthikadorfirikadayo ca II 241) 

This passage, where the ratthikas (=SkT 
tdsMnka, mhabitaut of a kingdom, subject) are 
mentioned along with the qaliapain, shows that 
the concept galiapah is in no 
[p 165] identical with what, accord- 

ing to the Brahmaiiical caste-theoiy, is to be 
understood bv Vatsi/a for to this caste, which 
embraces all Arvan Indians with the exception 
of Kshatiivas and Bifdimanas, the laithlas 
would have to be looked upon as belonging, 


' Kot only in the Tatabis but aUe in other Foh texts, for example, 
MahfiTairg* I 22 3 (Vinava Pjtata ed Oldenbenr Tol I, p 35) 
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as veil as the citizen? (negamas) and farmers 
(jftnapadas), who in another place (m the Nigro- 
dhamiga J&taka I 162) aie counted . among 
the “ householdei s ” as subjects of the king 
For the Indians, subject to the influence of the 
(Brahmanical) theoiy and inclined to schema- 
tise, the gahapatis appear neveitheless as a 
caste, as, m fact, the thiitl caste, corresponding 
to the Vaisyas of the Brahmanical system, as in 
the enumeiation' of castes they very often appear 
in the thud place after the Uiatfii/ahilas and the 
brdhmmakulas A justification of such a sche- 
matism lay in this, that this class also tluough 
the value it attached to puie descent and through 
the prohibition of unequal mamages, liked to 
form a close body and showed a faint resem- 
blance with the Bi&hmana caste in this, that the 
j&,ti of a gaJiapah was hereditary, that a galiapati 
who through the loss of his fortune was ruined 
and was forced to maintam himself by follou - 
ing lowei occupations, still remained alu ays a 
gahapah We read of one such gahapah who 
deals m vegetables (pannikagahapati. III 21 , 

' TJiub, in tlie already cited unri-itii e of tho chabbagiikas which 
ID identical with OallaTnggn, VI 6 2 Of further Mahapnnnibhdna 
Sntta V 24 (jDarnal of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol 8, p 242} 
Anandalhatliyapanditi 2” hrAhmsnayxinditA pi gahapatijiaridM pi 
o'lhipjMrannA , Maharagga, VI 28 4 (Vinnja Pitnku, id Oldenhot^, 
Vol I, p 227) tfndi khatligapaniam \ittd% brihmanapuniam yadt 
gahapattpanfam yadi savwijapartfaut iitirdrarlo upatamkamafi 
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IV 446), of another pool gahapoh Avho maintains 
himself and Ins niothei 'vnth difficulty by ■work- 
ing as a-hued labouier (III 325) 

But this hereditaiy eharactei of the position, 
combined inth a special value attached to 
purity ot blood do not m my opinion suffice 
to make the gahapatis appeal as a caste , in our 
eyes they can only 'be legaided as a special 
class, as a special lank and not as a caste, the 
chaiaotenstic marks ot which aie lacking apart 
fiom marriage within the limits of the class, we 
don’t see any common customs not to speak 
[p 166 ] judicial powers, which 

would punish any transgression 
of caste-rules by exclusion from societr 

Almost 111 the same sense as qahapati is the 
expiession kutumbika used, this also denotes 
members ot the citizen class as a rule 
like gahapaiii, wealthr citizens at the head 
of a household (kuturaba) Connection with 
such a kutnmbika family appeals to have been 
consideied smtalile bv the rich and aristocratic 
families a leading citizen (nagarav6si kulaputta 
I 196) seeks the daughter of a lufumbika 
hving 111 a Tillage toi hi*- son The Ltttnmbikas 
living m the tow n engage in tiade, accordmg 
to the J.ltakds Thus, m the S&laka J&taka it 
is said of the Bodhis<itta that he is leboin in 
a Lutmibtka family and raamtains his livelihood- 
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by dealing in corn (dhaftnavikkaya II 267) 
Several times mention is made of money- 
transactions which the Littumbikas who aie 
residents of a town cairy on with the country 
Ovei and above the Ltifitmbika fiom Sft,vatthi, 
mentioned m the paecuppannavaWm of the 
Succaja Jhtaka (III 66), who goes with his 
wife into the country m'ordei to collect debts, 
there is mentioned m the Satapatta J&itaha 
a kitfumbiha who lends a villager 1,000 kah&,- 
paijas (II 388) 'I’he sons of another Lufum- 
htla determine aftei the death of their father 
to administer his goods and collect his assets , 
they go to the village and return aftei 
they collect 1,000 kah&panas 

The most important and anstocratic repre- 
sentative of the gahapati class is the setth ' 
Although he appears to us, at least aocoiding 
to the Jhtakas, m the couit of the king m whose 
service he is, we have not yet counted him 
among the king’s officers, because he does not 
properly belong to the class of r&jnhhoggas, 
officers of the kmg, hut a gahapati doesS 

•oSkr SreHh^hjn vluch is jyenorollr tenclorcd hy “the chief 
of the guild " 

* The office of a Bo(tlii scoma to bo permuncntl} occupied by ft 
gahapati Kovrhere is it montioned that a member of another enste 
or class, Bueb as, n rich Brahmana has held this positioiL If not in 
the bnof form of the ^Ukt gahapati mention ib made, in 

Vinaya Pitnka, Mahavnggn 17 7, Till 1 9, 13 ; Onllavagga VI 
4 1 sq 

38 
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ho appears to p].iy a double part, an official and 
[r 107 ] a prnal part IntheVinaja 

. Pitalw the nedln plajs an 

impoilant prnatc i6Ie , he appears throughout 
as a lesjieclalile tradesm.in enjojing a special 
position of honour among the members of 
his profession , sucli, for instance, was pre- 
eininontly the mueh-qhofed generous uorshipper 
of Buddha, AnAtliapuulika Still it is to he 
considered that in the Ciilaiagga (Vl <1 1) 
it is Mid of him that hi* is the hrothci-in-lau 
of "the seithi of RAjagalia ' — in expression 
nhich in itself rofers to an official position, 
also that AnAthnpindika heheies that liis 
hrothoi-in-la\\ has united Kiiisr Bimhis&ra 
to a banquet, speaks in favour of this sup- 
position Of the sime snftln of Eajagalia it 
is said e\])ressh in tin* MaliAiagga (VIII 1 
IG) that lu* lendeicd lanoiis services to the 
king as noli as to the li.idesnieii (lialutpakaro 
deinss.! c’eia neganiass.i ca) In the .Tfttakas 
the ftcitin, as alieadx said, stands niostlv 
111 close proMiiiiti to the loyal court Fertile 
maimgcuicnt of the tinanccs of the State, for 
pajing the aiinj and the officials for niilitarv 
opciations, public buildings, etc the kins: 
oh\ loush consulted the opitiion of .i business 
man familial nith the trade .affairs of the land, 
on the other hand, the commercial community 
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must albo have tried 'to liave its interests re- 
presented in the court and to watch carefully 
legislation dudadnimistiation IVopuiposes the 
setfhi, the official “representative of the commer- 
cial communitjf” at the king’s court, seived. 
In his official capacity he goes to the kmg’s 
public audience (rftjupatthftna I 26‘), 349 , 
III 119, 299 , IV 63)* as said in anothei 
place, three timeS a day (divasassa tayo vAie 
rfljupatthikiam gacchati III 475) , in this 
capacity he takes (formal) leave ol the kmg 
when going out on a ]ouruey, and obtains the 
peiinission of the king when lesignmg lus 
office or when he wants to renounce the 
worldly life and become a homeless ascetic 
(pabbajjam me anu]hnfthi II 64) 

Just !ib his social lank' was hereditaiy, 
so also the office (selthitthdiia) of the father 
passed as a rule on to the 
son (I 231, 248, III 475) 
Eeboi'u in a seilhi family, the Bodhisatta when 

' OF soUhi fumilics montioii is iilisa iiindc m tho Vinavn l*it«ka 
Maharngga 1 0 1 litta— Inlinnm palti lUiLtbor 
by tills anusclthiluln, tUu ' higlicel utter tUo sL^tlu fiimiliLB,’ as the 
expression is roiidorcd in the translation of Uliys UavidB and Cldonburg 
{Sacred BcaU t>f thi Ea^t, Vol 13, p FIO), is nioaut, apjionrs doubt 
fal to me, as, according to tho dntakns, tho uniisettfii, in the BHinc nuy 
ns tho sooms to hatt hold ii fixed post in tho royal court 

In tho SudliSbliojnna jataKii (V 384) the set/hi, irlion lie goes to 
the king, calls on his nay on tho aniisiMn m order to lake tht latter 
ivith him 
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he is gro\rn up, sets up a household and obtains 
after the death of his father the position of a 
“ representative of the commercial community ” 
(setthikule nibbattitvii vayappatto kutumbam 
santhhpetvh pitu accayena setthitthitnam patvfi, 
IV. 62). 

Details of the duties and functions connected 
with this office we ‘Cannot obtain from our 
source. Possibly the king required him in 
order to exercise supervision over trade in 
accordance with the prescriptions of the 
lawbooks ‘ and for the purpose of controlling 
through him the administration ® of the laws 
relating to trade societies and guilds. Perhaps, 
along with this, he required of him personal 
service, management of money affairs, superin- 
tendence of the king’s treasury ; in any case, 


’ Mann VIII. 40 I aq : “He (tlio king) Bbtvll Sb the Bale price ub 
well as the pvircliOBC price of all market commodities after corcfnil}’ 
considetine the place of their origin, their destination, tlio period 
of wnrehonsing, the probtfble proSt and loss. Every five days or at 
the expiry of a fortnight, tho king shall fix the prices in the presence 
of experienced men." 

‘ Ulnnu VIII. 41 : “ Voreod in tlio law, ho (tho king) shall 
examine the laws of tho castes end lands, the laws of guilds (srohi- 
dharma) and the laws of families and (so) fix the law for each of 
these (groups) — Qf. Hopkins, Ruling Caste, p. 81 : “Snch nssooiations” 
— namely, trade associations and guilds — " had their own mlos and 
i-egalations which wore under tho saporvisioii of the king i the king 
could (iiooording to tlie theory) neither sanction low nor himself give 
laws which were opposed to the reoognised laws or those sonotioned 
by enstom.’’ 
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he seems hj' virtue ’ol his iminciibe ii caltli to 
have become indispeiisablc to 
[p lou ] king, as M e find 4iim con- 

staiillv in hib letinue Out of the daily inlei- 
coursc fiiendship sometimes giey between the 
king and his setdii, .ind lust as nas the c.ise 
nith tlic the fact of the oflice being 
hereditary in the same seUh family m.iy have 
contributed tonards making tins familj inti- 
mately connected ivilh the luling house In 
the AtthAna JAtaka (III 175) the hen pie- 
sumptne and llic son of the scUh oi Benaies 
aie playmates and aie taught and educated in 
the house of the same teacliei Also aftei the 
piince has succeeded to the tlnonc, the son ol 
the seiih lives in his neigh boui hood and latei, 
aftei the death of Ins fathei, as hen he himself 
becomes sctthi, he goes tliiec times daih to the 
palace of the king and talks iiitli him until 
nightfall “Wlieic is ins fiiend?”, cues the 
king as one day he misses the setthi 

In this official position as “a lepiesentative 
of the commei cial cominuiiity ” the seUlii does 
not appeal alii'ays even in the Jfttakas, but 
appeals here at times us a piivato gentleman, as 
a rich and influential meichant pi nice A setthi 
living in Benai es engages in tiade and di ives a 
caraian of fne liundied nngons (I 270) , m the 
province {pau-aiife I, tol , IV 169) the setthis 
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living in the country (janapadasetthi lY 37) 
for whom an ofhcial position is mamfestly im- 
prohahloj' are mentioned in several places How 
fai these tradesmen differ from otiiers, for 
example, from the caravan leaders (satthav^kha), 
to be mentioned later, especially, whether thev 
exeicised any supervising functions with regard 
to these as “ masters of the guild,” does not 
appeal fiom the Jhtakas, what we learn from 
oui source is conffued to a descnption of their 
wealth and then influence The wealth of a 
setthi IS given, like that of the rich EiAhmauas 
uniformly as eight hundred milUons (asttikotivi- 
bhavo setthi, III 128, 300, 444; • V 382). a 
statement which has veiy little value a* a judg- 
ment concermng actual conditions, as, on account 
of the very httle caie which the Indians show 
foi collect, 01 even approximately correct, 
numbers, any other great number would have 
hiul the same meaning, as we do not know what 
com is to be added to this 
- figuie Somewhat more accu- 
rately the wealth of a setthi is mdicated, when 
in the Visayha J&taka (III 129) it is narrated 
that Sakka, rendered uneasy bv the chanty of 
the setthi, destrovs bis entire wealth — raonev, 
coin, oil, honey, sugar, etc, even his slaves 
and hired labourers As belongmg to the 
household of a setthi, there are mentioned in 
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another place, beside'! wife and child, servants 
(pari 3 ana) and the headsman (vacchahaphlakh) 
The cowherd of a setthi di ives the cattle of his 
master mto the forest when the coin begms to 
ripen, erects a stall foi the cow and gives the 
milk fiom time to time to the setthi If we 
add that occasionally the iice fields of a setthi 
are mentioned, it follows that we have to look 
upon the setthLS not only as tradesmen but also 
as cattle-reaiing and land-cultivating owneis of 
the soil 

On account of the gieat wealth at his drs- 
posal, his influence manifestly extends outside 
the spheie of woik of his oivn business , it is 
true we do not find it expressly stated that he 
lends money at interest , ne may, however, very 
weU suppose that ho gives the inn-keeper 
who “lives by hun” (tam upanissft,yo eko 
varunivflniio ]lvatj, I 252) suffiuent means with 
which to cairy on his trade ip spuituous liquors 
Even the tailor n ho lives with a setthi (setthim 
nissfi.ya vasantassa tunnakhiassa, IV 38) may 
have stood in a similar relation to the master 
of the house 

The desu'e tc preserve wealth and respect- 
ability in the family may have strengthened 
the inehnation and practice in setthi families 
of marrying within their own jdU and led 
to frequent marnages among themselves The 
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setth of Efibjagaha, mentioned m the Nigrodha 
Jhtaka, biinEcs foi his son the daughter of a 
settk\ liS'ing 111 the countiy (IV 37) The 
slave of the setihi of Benaies succeeds, as narrat- 
ed iQ the Katdhaka J&taka, in mnn ing by 
means of a false lettei the hand of the daughter 
of a setth friendly to his master and Imns m the 

* r ° 

fiontier The lettei winch the slave has written 
himself and which he hands ovei to the husmess 
fiiend of his mastei begins with the words 

“ The beaiei of this letter is 
[P 171] gQjj N N I consider it 

desuable that our childien should mairy with 
each other ” (hvtthavivhhasambandho nhma 
mayham tnyh tuyhan cainayfi saddhim patiiftpo, 
I 462) 

Hand in hand with this regaid for equal 
marriage and purity of blood, theie goes in the 
the Khattiyas and the proud Bi-tUimanas, as 
well as in high sefthi families, a deep contempt 
for people who aie low either by piofession or 
by lace , especially, does this " caste-spirit ” 
make itself felt with regard to the class of 
Candfdas, the paiiahsin the then Indian society 
We san above what a shock the seffJn’s 
daughtei gets when she leains that she has seen 
a Candfda and how very anxious she is to pre- 
vent the evil eftects of this sight by washing her 
beautiful eyes 
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Tlie ■\vealth and iCMpectnlnliiy of the aet(h 
families lnoui;lit it about natiimlly that the sons 
of such a family iccoived a careful education , 
it even appears from our soiiicc that they, 
pnitly at any rate, fulfilled the universal 
duty, according to the Liw-hooks, of the three 
lugher castes, namch, that of studying the 
Vedas Tlie two sons of ’the srifh mentioned 
in the Nigindha Jfitaka wore sent to Takkusilfi 
to a teacher by the Se(lhi of Eftj.igaha and 
he paid the tc.ichoi 2,000 as honorarium 
(IV 38) , tho .ilready-inenlioned voung setih, 
occuriing in the Atthftna Jdlaka, is instructed 
along with tho jninco by the s,unu teacher 
(III <175) It IS tiue in both these casob it is 
on]} said that the youths “learnt the science” 
(sipjiam ugsanhimsu) , still I think it probable 
that eien in this passage b} si/j/i«, religious 
study IS to be understood, because, ns already 
sai(l, among the disciples of Buddha tho sons of 
rich and respcctablo families were in largo 
measure represented— a fact which in my opinion 
is to be attributed pimcipnlly to the participa- 
tion of these circles in the spiritual .ictivitios of 
that ago 

If these 8e(lh families who were united 
through the common consciousness of rank, 
through the custom of contracting marriages 
with tlieir own jftti and preventing mixture with 

34 
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the lower castes, and further, through a common 
[p 172] hereditary profession, present 
, an appearance not wholly dis- 

similar to that of caste, there arise from the 
gieat mass of the people other social groups 
which through the appearance of another factor, 
external organisation, represent a still more 
sharply defined umty, namely, the associations of 
tradesmen and manufactuiers comparable to 
our mediaeval guilds 



CHAPTER X 


The GTJIIiDS OF TBABESHEN and MANTJFACTTIIIBIIS 

The existence of trade associations which 
grew partly for economical reasons — better em- 
ployment of capital, facilities of mterconise — 
partly, for protectmg the legal mterests of 
their class, is sniely to be traced to an early 
period of Indian culture When we read m the 
Dharmashtras that the agncultunsts, tradesmen, 
cattle-breeders, usurers (kustdin) and manufac- 
turers have their own special laws for their class 
which are authoritative for the king,' we can 
mfer from this with some certainty the organi- 
sation of trade and particulai branches of it , in 
the later law-books, mention is expressly made 
of guilds (stem) Thus, it is said in Manu VIII 
41 , that the kmg has to examme and determine 
the laws of the guilds In tHe epics also the 
guilds appear as an important factor not only of 
the industrial but also of the political life ® 

Still there is the c[uration whether the econo- 
[p 173] niical conditions, as they are 
desciibed by Manu and m the 
epics, represent the new of culture unfolded by 

’ GantBniB, XI 21 deSaifthknladharmSSolmnaTair avirnddhili 
pramljam VriBhiTamkpa6cplIyaCaBtdakS(ava]f «ve are vaige 
‘ BopkuiB, Bnhng CatU, p. 61 Eq 
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the Jhtakas, whether they can at once he 
assigned to the period of the oldei Buddhism 
The systematised commercial law, as we find 
it in Mann, the rules relating to loans at 
interest, the institute of espeits m sea-home 
trade, the duties upon iivei-horne and sea- 
borne merchandise, qll tlus piesupposes a stage 
of economical development which appeals to me 
to he centuiies later than the stage of culture 
depicted m the Jhtakas ' 

It should not, however, he said that we have 
here the first beginnings of commercial transac- 
tions; undoubtedly, the statements contained 
in the Jhtakas relate to oversea tiade as well 
as to brisk inland trade When m describmg a 
caravan possmg through sandy deserts, its march 
is compared with a 3 oarney through the sea 
(samuddagamanasadisam eva gamanam hoti I. 
107), when it is narrated that one entrusts the 
lead to a “ land tds-collector ” (thalamyamaka) 
who du’ects the caiavan with the help of astro- 
nomy, we find clearly expressed heie acquamt- 
ance with navigation and the knowledge of the 


’ The opposite view is tohen bv Dahlmenn in his hook on the 
Ueh&bhfirata According to hira, there is “ nn oxtrnordinniy agreement 
betireen the culture penod ccprescntcd in the Jatakns nnd the Pali 
canon and tbatoC the MahSbhSmta”, “ the blossoming of economical 
hfo.” as described here, is, in his opinion, “ in fall agreement -with the 
picture of cnltnre in Mann.** Jos Dahlmann, Das JfahdhMmta ots 
Epos und Bechfshuch, Berlin, 1895, pp. 166, ISO 
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starry heavens requued for this Also another 
thing which the Indians employed, like the sea- 
faring Phoenicians and Babylonians of ancient 
times, for finding the diicction dunng navigation, 
we find mentioned m the JMakas, namely, “dircc- 
tion-giving Glows ” (dis&k&ka) , they showed 
the navigatois, iihen they lost sight of the land, 
as they flew towards the land, in what du'ection 
the coast was to he found On the high seas 
such a “ compass ” could not surely he of much 
use to the sailois — for this reason it is narrated 
of the mei chants m the KAsi kmgdom who 
liave a dtsdkdla on boaid their ship, that they 
suffer shipwreck in mid-ocean (III 267) — 
hut it is very useful for 
^ * navigation along the coast 

This, and not navigation in the open sea, is, I 
thmk, tliroughoul meant when the Jfitakas speak 
of oversea trade The disappearance of the 
coast after several days’ navigation is especially 
brought mto prominence and stated as a cause 
of shipwreck “ Five hundred tradesmen ” — so ' 
it IS said in the Pandaia Jfitaka (Y 76) — " went 
on a sea-voyage and suffered shipwreck on the 
ocean, as on the seventeenth day no land was to 
be seen, all on board, not one excepted, became 
the food of the fish ” On the whole, we sbafl 
do well if we accept a bit cautiously this supposi- 
tion of an extensive oversea trade If there 
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really was regular tiade’ between India and 
countries like the Babylonian kingdom — whose 
name exists m the form Bdve) u> attha (HI 126)® 
— we should eertamly have heard occasionally 
from the Jhtakas of the products of this land, 
of its inhabitants and then customs The ex- 
istence of the mere n;ame shows that the city 
was known by name in the age to which our 
som’ce relates , probably, Indian sailors went to 
Babylon and spread reports on their retmn 
home about the city and its wonders, so that 
fiom that time onward in every story m which 
the ship-wiecked played a pait, the name of the 
city of Bmerv appeared, the mention of which 
served to make the listeners expect somethmg 
wonderful But oversea trade is not so frequently 
mentioned in the Jdtakas that one can talk of a 
Samuddavamja as a typical figure 

The plentifulness of great navigable water- 
ways in Northern India allows us to assume an 
early development of internal maritime trade , 

' still I have foimd it mentioned in only one 
place in the JSitakas In the sale of a ship’s 
cargo mentioned in the Cullakasetthi J&taka 
(I 126), the question is of waies unloaded at a 
port m the neighbourhood of Benares The hero 

* C} Dahlmann, Ubb llali&bharEita, p lT9 

- To the categoiy of the qnoted passages (L 107 , III 126, 267 , 
V 76) belongs further the designation of a nairativo (IV 168) as 
Samuddardfija Jitaka 
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of the narrative, a youth of good hut poor 
family, learns from a sailor 
J fnend that a big ship has arriv- 
ed at the poit He hires foi eight kahhpa^as 
a vehicle and drives with great pomp to the 
port Here he buys the ship’s caigo on credit 
and gives his signet rmg as secuiity, then he 
erects a tent close to* the ship and after 
he takes his seat withm it, he gives an ordei 
that if tiadesmen want to see him they 
should only be admitted after a threefold 
notice On the news of the anival of the ship 
about a hundred tiadesmen from Benaies come 
to buy the caigo They t»ie told “You 
cannot buy wares any more, foi a great 
merchant who hves at such and such a place 
has bought them bv advancing a deposit " 
When they hear this, they go to the youth 
and are admitted by the servants to his pre- 
sence aftei a threefold notice in the way men- 
tioned above Everyone of the hundred trades- 
men pays one thousand in order to receive 
a portion of the ship’s cargo and finally m 
order to buy off his partnership, they pay each 
one of them for the rest of his goods a 
further 1,000 Thus the youth returns to 
Benares with 2,00,000 m his possession 

In the culture-period depicted in the 
Jatakas, overland trade seems to have far 
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surpasised in impoi tancp cea-bomp trade Tlie 
tradesman nlio goes about (be countrj’ with Ins 
caravan in in fact a typical figuic in our narra- 
tives and, according to the statements in these, 
caravan traffic c<tnnot Iiave been small, 
cither with reg.ml to the distance tra- 
vel sed or mill regal d to wares cairicd Big 
trade routes cross the land in all directions 
and canv on an exchange of goods between the 
several and (judged nj their products and 
necessities) widelv different parts of India, there 
was, cspechilly, manifesth brisk trade between 
the eastern and the western parts We read in 
the Apamiaka Jatnka of a caiavan-Ieader 
(satthavAlia, I fib) who goes from the e.ist 
to the west with 100 wagon-loads and then 
returns Tradesmen icsiding in Benares trai el 
to Ujjani' in order to cari^ 
on trade (II 21b) Also fiom 
trade relations hot ween Kasniir and Gandh.lra 
kingdoms, on the one side, nnd Videhii land, 
on the othei, we learn, as narrated in the 
Gandhiiia Jataka, that the king of Videha 
inquires of the tradesmen ahout the health of 
his fnend, the king of Kasmlra nnd Gnndhfira 
(III 3G5) 

About the natiiie of the goods c.irricd, the 
statements of I bo J.ltakas spe,ik in a lery 


Bln* Ujj uDi, the of Vvtjnli 
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uncertain voice Tke nariator speaks mostly 
of file liundiecl wagons laden with valuable 
goods and leaves ustoeveicise our conipctuie le- 
gal ding the contents of these loads Probably, 
the packages of the tiadesineii contained cloths, 
for accoidingto the Tundila J&,taka there weie in 
the neighhouihood of Benares fields soiin with 
cotton^ (kfippiisakhetta IH 286) and this cotton 
was piohahly in Buddha’s time chieflv used in 
the maiiiifactuie of goods in Benaies “ On the 
othei hand, cotton indiistiy appeals to have 
flouiished in certain places m the west, as m 
the Malifivagga of the Vinaya Pitaka , Sm cloth 
(Siveyyaka ilussa VIII 1 29) ^s piaisod as spe- 
cially valuable 

Pamons neve also the horses of the west, 
above all, the steed of Sindh (smdhava II 
288) , accoi ding to the JAtakas the kings of the 
eastern lands n Pie provided mamly with horses 
brought fiom the noitli oi tjie west, we meet 
veiy often in oui texts with lioise-meicliants 


' Ootton IS eron )io^> found in plncei to tho ireBt of Botjnroi ns far 
ns Agm CJ Table 13 in BurtholomoA s Unnd Mlm of /ndin, West 
minslcr, 1891 

' In the Unlinpnnnibblina Siitin (A' 26) it is said tbnt tlio mortal 
remains of a world mler were covered with folds of note cloths and 
torn cotton, and tho commontntor adds ns nn explnnnlion of tlio ciqircs 
Sion tihnln lappaea, “Tlio cloth of Bcrorcs (Knsiknvntthn) on ncconnt 
of tho fineness of its ioTtnre, nhsorbs no oil " 

33 
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^\Iio pomo from tlif noilli (uttiiiripathak'i 
as‘!a^ Ami.'i) and “sell llien hor'sn'! in Penares 
fl 121 . TI J87) 

The nivocimtv of the load in.ide tlie bUMiie^s 
of n s'HIifittiha at that lime ^cl^ ti oul)lc«orap 
and daiiirtMon*' Oisainrcd hands ot lohber- — in 
the Sattiiiniiihi .IfttaKa^a milage contniiiing fno 
hiiiidied inhhois is inenlioiipd (coi-acaniaka IV 
, 1-10) at its licad stands tlie 

‘ nldost among the rohher< 
(porajetfh.iha TI — l.i\ in nail foi tlie 

tiaiellinc liadpsnien, esppcialh m the forest 
and forced (lipin to eniploj .nmed men nho 
for a salaij led the eal•n^ans thioush the 
dangerou^ pKipCs ' Still the tiadesmen neie 
coinjiensnted foi the tiouhlcs and dancers 
of c<iiauin tiTiflic hi the gipat jirolit nhich 
accoiding to the .Tatakas, tliei made, in 
the lannupatha lataka it |s stated that the 
earai an -leaders coj twice oi thrice then dues 
on the sale of their wares (hhindini Mkkimtia 
diicnnain eatucgniiani hhogam l.ihlntia, I 
1001 


'Tin liii mif* of llr<i fori** unuK (nlniiraV.k!LiLn 11 ~ia 
fonnnl n pnifi '•hiii Ii\ it^df n'liirli 1 tn ilofirr in tl > fnrtili ni d 
fnititiMl sri iircnnifsiii )i umilsr to tlmt of thp enilil* of li'itlrtmr n 
niitl niftiitifiiPdinrs in tlii« tint Mtln lipsil of n niimtsp if fon»t 
pmni rmniliK tlum m^nlisilpr (nnl.Uukn3pUlnl.nl t-p Iiitp 
pppn nlmro ptph at-ilininiins wppp ilrii on into tin' pmfi'iinn sp. oslm;; 
to tlip Iln'il'nlinmiLi Jntnkn 
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ir, accoiding lb tho details gncn, tuule 
ovlnbits in the .li\lak.i>>, if not that stage of 
deielopmcnt winch if shows in Mann, ^ at least a 
high stage of giowfh, wc should not he smpnsed 
at the mention of guilds (sem) in our test Tt 
sccnis doubtful to me, howeiei, whcthei fiom 
the few pa‘>S!iges in winch if is e\pi’essl\ 
mentioned, wo can mfeiMii oiganised guild life 
Apailfioiii the alipadv-«|iioti‘d passage fiom 
the Xigiodha .Tatnka, wlieio if is said of 
the lloial sfoiekeejici that he iswortlu of the 
estenin of all guilds (•.ahli.iseniiiiim MC,\raniV 
inliam hhandilgiuikatthnnam IV I'i), wo liiid 
tliO'C also montioiied elsowlune (swWrf.e/nw 
I 207, Oil) hut without ani statement w Inch 
allows am infeience conceiiiing iheii eoiistitu- 
tion 01 oisani'>atloii I he piimijtpanuniinni 
of the I’l iga .lataka gnes vonie indication of .i 
iiioie de\elo]ied guildluKKl mention i» heie ni.ide 
of a “guild (|uaiiel hetwecii two iiiinistciN 
in the seniu* of the kiim* and at the iiead of 
the guilds (venipnmukha) I'orthe older jieiiod, 
The period depicted in the TAtakas themselie>-, 
we c-iii onlj speak with eeilaiiiti of the piescnte 
of piofessional unions nniong the tiadnig classes 
Tlic rannlies m wliieli wliolli 
' ti\ed hianehes ol li.ide weie 

hcicdiluj tunned piofussiunal unions \1 then 
head stands n lendei (letthaka) ahoul whose 
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powpis Jccirii 110 detaiN ■h1io'>(‘ oMstence 
llO\\e^(;l nidic.it<»s in it«elf an or"iun'<ahon 
of diUeienl brandies of liade Tims ne read 
of tlie le.ulei of the rtnuran ihiten fsattha- 
Tahaie*tb ib.i IT 2')>) if we add to this the 
heredifaii character of tins pi ofcssion— which 
IS feullicientlv indicated In such expressions 
as “family of c.uainn-drnors ” fsatthaialiakiila, 
r 'JS, 107 , II 200) and ‘ son of a caraian- 
drner (satlhaiahapntt i, I 00, ItM . 11 3311, 
who on Ins own account acaiii is a caraian- 
drner — tiiun we liaic in nn opinion two ciitcria 
which point to the existence of a close ordoi 
of taniian-drm rs I'rom tiie criterion of 
iiea*dilarniess ,ilon« it seems somewhat hold to 
infer a compact ness and .i certain oriraiiisation 
of the branch of trade in cjiieslioii , mention is 
ni.ide of the hcrcditari diameter of the profes- 
sion of .1 uraiii m*'! chant idlianna laimakul.i, 
111 the business of a ^Teeu-ijrocer was 

also licreditaii in the f.innli t jiainiikakula, 

1 ;U2; 

In iiidiMilml biandics of the Imdesiiieii s 
profession, llicii small stabiliti inai be the leason 
will we don't ri .id .initlniic; of a dose organisa- 
tion, thus, nowlien* is nicnfinn made of an 
oluainsalion of sca-f.irins: traders ANo llic more 
frc(jiipnll\-nicnlioiied fiadesinen who cr\ out 
their wares in the sUeets of the eil\ —a jwdlar 
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dcjvliu!; in polss unil pans (kncijhapa1<ivi\ni-|a I 
111) sells his goods niththeciy “ Buy ivatei'- 
pots, huv M aterpols ” — oi go .ihout the land 
(II 100) M ith ii clonkev on w Inch they place 
their n.iics caiihaidlv liavccnioved thepinilege 
which the nieniheiship of a guild conleired 
In "cncral the details cited only proie 
indistinct tiaces of piofdssional unions nilhiii 
the trading classes only the tiist beginnings of 
aguildhood With the aiadual dei elopnicnt of 
tiade lelatioiis, the signilicancc and innei coni- 
paclncss of the guilds deepened, and heiiig similai 
to the c<isles on account of the traditional oiga- 
nisation and tlie heieditaiiness 
of mcmheiship, they gradnolly 
got, m couise of tune, as ceilain iiilcs and 
customs mill releieiice to inauiairo and intei- 
diniiig neie developed, the appearance of leal 
castes, especially, the Bi.\hniana caste, till they 
linallv became the modern tiading classes 

But eien to-da\ no don’t tind in the 

« 

tiadiiig class such a stiict caste oiganisation 
as in otbci dcparlmenls of economic life the 
gieatci ile-Mbiblj nliicli (he liadiiig piofessioii 
demands bj its leiy iiatuie, m contiiist mth 
othei professions, the changes to vvliieh it is 
subject, seem to have stood in the naj of a 
sliict schematic organisation of this piofessioiial 
biduch 
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Moie sharply pionouriced appeal m oui test 
the divisions nithin the iiianufactuiing classes 
according to the indnidual branches of the 
piofession Here appeal ciieuiiishinces Minch 
greatly favoui a combination and organisa- 
tion of paiticiilai unions For manufacture, 
the hereditai mess of the profession, Mhich foi 
trade Mas origmallv nothing more than a mere 
custom, M'as of essential impoitance imder 
the dnection of his father the son is intro- 
duced to the technicalities ot the piofession 
Mhicli he IS to adopt, from his eaily \outh, 
and the manual skill, the talent for a parti- 
cular handicraft, is inlieiited and mcieases 
from geiieiation to generation The takmg 
up of a profession othei than the ancestml 
one Mas manifestly nnheaid of among the 
manufactuiei> , not a single exception to the 
lule do M'c tiiid mentioned anynlieie m oui 
souice “Soiiot a smith” (kamniaraputta, is 
m the Pall texts (Sutta Kipfita, vcise S3 , 3Iaha- 
parmibhfma Sutta, n 14*) used as a sjTionj m 
foi a smith Along with the families of smiths 
M e find also othei families of artisans in the 
Jitakas , the heieditary charactei of the manu- 
factuie of pots is exhibited in the Kacchapa 
JAtaka, M'lieie it is ‘?aid of the Hodliisatta that 
he M'as reboni in a pottei famih (Kumbhakfiia- 
kula, II 79) and maintained his Mitc and child 
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liy manufactninig pots Sirailarlv it is said 
in the Kiimljhakftia Jfttalca “The Bodhisatta 
was le-boin in a potter family in a ullage lying 
in fiontof the gate of Benares , when he greii 
up, he became a householdei 
and leceiviiig from his wife a 
present of a son and a daughtei, he main- 
tained his i\ ife and cliildien l)v manufacturing 
pots” With a stone-gnnder family also we 
become acquainted in oin text the Bodhi- 
satta born in it iindei stands Ins haiidiciaft tho- 
loughly when ho gions up, as mentioned in the 
Babbu Jhtnlm 

^foi-e even than the heieditariness of the 
profession tlieie was anotliei factoi which 
contributed to the oigaiiisation of paiticular 
branches of tinde,' namely, the local union 
and isolation nhich the diUerent handiciafts, 
according to the Jhtahas, undoubtedly ex- 
peiienced In the city, faxpd streets were the 
place of lesidence of fixed tradesmen , for 
example, ivory-onrveis (dantakftia) had a stieet 
to tlieinsehes It is narrated lion a man 


* For Uio Buppbsition of n locnl iniion of difforoiit bmnehea of 
imdc thp JMuknB givp no A pnBhngo in tlic MricoliaVntikn of 

Sfldmlji nllonji tho conclnsion tlmt tbo 8pt^))i8 bred in n npccial port of 
tlio toim by tbemsoUop ; na in tbo second net flio VnBnntnscnd nsks her 
oBCort &radnmk& wliethor she knows tho nnmo of lior (VftsnutdRcna’s) 
bolorcd one, MtidnmkH replies ovnsncly, in n joking spint, "Hcliros 
in the quarters of tbo big tradesmen ** (Bof^bicnttare padirnsadi) 
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1 etches Benares and goins: about the tonn 
comes to the ivoiv-cai^eis’ stieet ami sees how 
l^OIV things aie made by them in various 
foims (dantakaravithim patvA. dantakfiie danta- 
vikatiyo kururaAne dis^a, I 320) In anothei 
passage also the stieet of the iroiy-caiveis is 
mentioned A pooi man n ho lives in Benaies 
sees how in the sti'eet of the ivoiy-caiveis, 
ivoiy rings, etc aie made (dantakAiavithiyam 
dantaialivAdam kaionte disvA) and asks “Will 
von buy tusks flora me if I bring some’” As 
they answei in the affiiraative, he kills ele- 
phants, takes out the tusks and maintains his 
livelihood by tlieii sale 

Some trades weie followed not inside but out- 
side the ton n, although mostly m its proximitj', 
and in ullages nliicTi weie occupied bj mem- 
beis of one and the same profession Such 
tradesmen’s villages are often 
mentioned as being in the 
neighbouihood ot' Benares “Kot far fiom 
Benares ”-^so it is said in the Alhiacitta 
Jataka (II 18)—“ lay a cmpenters’ village” 
(vaddhakigAraa) Tliei e In cd five bundled cai- 
penteis They pioceeded bj iivci to a forest, 
prepared the nood foi use as raateiial toi the 
consti notion of houses, consti ucted various kinds 
ot one-storeyed tno-storejed burldmgs, etc , and 
made sign -posts n itli all pieces of wood, beginning 
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with posts Then tiiey take the wood to the 
shore, put it on hoard the ship and go down 
stream to the city Here they make houses for 
everyone who desires it, take the money, and 
return home and make new materials with it 

Such a village in the neighbourhood of 
Benares and occupied only hy carpenters, occurs 
again in the JSitakas (II *405 , IV 159) , in the 
last passage it is said that a thousand families 
lived in the big village (kulasahassanivftso 
mab&vaddhakigftmo) 

The potteis also seem to have lived outside 
the town in a village hy themselves , at least 
mention is made of one potter family who lives 
in a village in front of the gate of Benares 
(Bfcrhnasinagaiassa dvhiag^me kumbhak&rakula, 
III 376) 

More wonderful than these manufacturers’ 
villages in the immediate neighhoui’hood of 
a big city which could find an easy market 
for their products and also could have their 
needs, such as clothes, implements^ supplied, 
from the City, is the existence of such pro- 
fessional villages in the middle of the flat 
country We read in the Shci Jhtaka of two 
smiths’ villages lymg side hy side, of which 
one consists of a thousand huts (sahassakutiko 
kammiiraghmo III 281) From the neighhour- 
mg villages, people go to this village in order 
3C 
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to provide themselves with axes, hatchets, 
ploughshares, spikes and otliei implements 
When one reflects nhat a difflculty such a local 
isolation cieates in the economical lelations, one 
will see m these manufactuimg villages not 
a phenomenon of secondary importance, hut a 
highly important factoi and one that is charac- 
teristic of the physiognomy of the social life of 
that time The power of tiaditional customs 

which suit the spirit of the 
fP 18 ** 3 ^ 

Indian people inclined to sche- 
matism, lias ciented and maintained heie a new 
impetus which is stiongei than the practical need 
which olmously points to a laiietyof piofessions 
w ithin the same common life However much 
the origin of professional communities may 
have to he traced, as wo hni e to do in the case of 
the Eussian ullage communities, to the close 
relationship of the \illageis with one auothei 
and to the equal iigiit of all in the common 
property,' on tlic Indian soil, the maintenance 
of such a remarkahle institution seems to have 
been due piiiicipally to the inhorn tendency 
towards oigaiusation, classification, schema- 
tism in the minds of the Indians As the 
Brihmanas worked together m villages in winch 
foieign, cspeciallj, lowei, elements were not 
tolerated, so, following their example, social 

’ Cf Senart, Ecs eaitrt tfofif I’ Inrfr, pp lOT, 2^9 
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groups, united by community of profession, 
separated themselves from one another and 
helped to create the manifoldness of modern 
oaste-life 

As with the ' guilds of tradesmen, so can 
we also in the case of the manufactureis, 
infer from the institution of the elders (jefthakas} 
the piesence of a ceitaln oiganisation Such 
elders stand at the head of the smiths (kammh- 
rajetthaka orjetthakakamm&ra),' gailand-makers 
(mhlak&iajetthaka III 405), and carpenters 
(vaddhaki W 161) It appears that the number 
of manufactuieis combmed into a guild having a 
common leader could not exceed a certain figure , 
at least, it is said, in the last-named passage of 
the Samuddavftnija Jdtaka, that in a village 
inhabited by a thousand caipenter famihes, every 
five hundred famihes had a head (kulasahasse 
paucannam pancannam kulasatllnam -jetthakfl 
dve vaddhaki ahesum) Whethei the eldei had 
either by law or by custom aiiy lecogmsed autho- 
rity over the members of his 
umon, IS not mentioned, his 
office seems to have been an honorary one 
which was held by specially skilled manu- 
factuies and not always by the oldest in point 


* KammAra is osocl of blaoksmitlis as woll as of silvarsmitbs, 
(Dhammupada 43) and, as hare, of ((oldBmithB Tho latter aro collod m 
other places (I 182 , Y 438) suvatiml&ra 



of age The eldei seems to have occupied a 
peculiar position in the royal court “The 
senior among the hundred smiths” — so it is 
said m the Shci Jdtaka (III 281)—“ ivas a 
favourite of the king, blessed w ilh u cnlth and 
piopertj ” In anotlier place it is narrated that 
a prince asks a kamm.irajetthakn to come to 
him and commissions hfni to make a female figure 
out of a quantit^i of gold (V 282) 

Tlie three conditions mentioned- local 
dn ision of difTcrent kinds of u’ork, hereditarv 
character of branches of piofession and the 
e\istenco of an elder seem to me to indicate 
clearly an organisation of li.indicraft uhich 
can bo compared m many respects ’ailli our 
corporations in the Middle Ages ^Vlso m 
these tradesmen’s corporations of ancient India 
the pi inciplc finds application, ulncii has already 
been mentioned in coime\ion uitli the guilds 
of tradesmen the more in the course of centu- 
ries the caste thcor,\ — eien in Buddhist lands — 
obtained ciurency, the greater the exclusire- 
ncss of, and respect for, the leading castes, 
the more did the roanuracturers’ coiponitions 
become mcoipoiatcd tii the c<ibte-oidei .Vftcr 
the ovtmple set hj iiohiHti and the Brahnianieal 
caste, they siuiounded themsehes uitli limita- 
tions by u Inch a common lied and a common 
table u’crc forbidden uith membera of castes 
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who on account of the lowness of their race occu- 
pied a lower stage of human society than they 
themselves That many of the manufacturers 
mentioned above occupied a comparatively low 
social position admits of no doubt and was, in 
my opinion, the chief reason why they separated 
themselves from the rest of the population and 
thereby had m ancient times the appearance of 
being somethmg akin to a caste the corpora- 
tions of the manufactuiers fall — partly, at any 
rate — undoubtedly under the category of the des- 
pised castes which will be treated of m a later 
chapter 



CHAPTER XI 


Casteless proeessioks 

But from these despised and shunned 
portions of the population the guilds of trades- 
men and most of the Manufaotuiers with which 
we have had hitherto to do, aie fai lemoved 
Between these theie is a multiform and 
chaotic society which resists more oi less every 
attempt at classification and about which there 
can he no talk of an organisation according to 
castes in that age To this belong the great 
nutnhei of manufacturers standing outside their 
corporation and exclusively m the service of 
the king — namely, contractors and artists, the 
wandering dancers and musicians who meve 
from village to village, showmg their skill, and 
the tramps who consider every means good which 
helps them to earn their hvelihood, and further, 
the herdsmen, himtsmen and fishemen livmg m 
the country, in the forest and in mountains, 
and finally, the mass of labourers and slaves 

In the lawbooks we find the rule that 
the kings could make the artisans work one 
day in the month for him , * the Jlktakas know 


• Mann VH 138, X. 120 
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nothing of this , on the other hand, artisans 
aie mentioned M ho seem to ha^o worked only 
foi him In the Knsa Jfttak.i thero appear 
three distinct artisans in the paj of the king m 
the folloniug order a couit potter (rftja- 

knmhhakftra V 2')0)— we meet with one in 
the Cullakasctthi JAtaka (I 121), wheie it is 
desciihed lion he seeks on hor<;e1)ack to burn 
pots for the rojnl court— a hasketmaker 
(rsljupatthfika nalakAia V 2ni) m tlio king’s 
SOI lice and a couit gardener (rAjaniAlakftra 
V 202) Tlie designation of these as “couit 
punejors” seems to mo to refer to a special 
position ■nhicli raises them above their olheniiso 
low or eioii despised rank and makes impiobahlc 
their being members of a corporation, in 
the same nay as in the case 
[p ijm] of the bnibcr norking in the 
royal court n hose occupation ns baibcr ranked 
cci tamly <imong the low cst professions This court 
barber moj, no uniinpoitant person m the king’s 
court, he sometimes pien stands in friendly 
intercourse nitli his employer' “Friend,” 
(samma kappaka I 137) so addresses the king 
in the 3r«ikliftdo\n JAtaka liis barbei, while asking 
the latter to inform him if ho finds anj grey 

* tlio Ijarhor of ilio Sol) ah, n.Lm& In the Onllnvn,^ of iho 

Vinnya Pilaln (\ If 1 4) to lio a pcnonal fnend of tlic Snlijnii Cf 
Oldonbcrg, DatUha, 15S, ^otc 
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hair on his head The many small personal 
services fomhich people -n anted him — as such 
there are mentioned m the introduction to the 
Sig&la JtLtaka (II 5), shaving the heard, curhng 
the hair, placing the dice-board m position, etc — 
seem to have made him indispensable for the 
king, the royal ladies, the piinces and piincesses 
Also the position of a court baiber is sometimes 
described as liiglily lueiative in the MakhAdei a 
Jitaka it IS narrated that the Videha king 
Tvhen he renounces u orldly life gives a village 
to his barbel uhich brought him 100,000 
(satasahassuUhrmatn gfkmavaram I 13S) 

Ei en the king’s cook (rafifio sMa V 292) 
does not hold an insignificant position in the loyal 
household, at least not in that of a king uho 
was such a "gounnand” as King Bhojanasud- 
dhika,’ uhose dinners cost, accoiding to the 
descripfaon in the Bfita Jfttaka (II 319), 100,000 
every time and consisted of a hundred different 
dishes Still in the Kusa Jfitaka, the occupation 
of a cook is described as one to be piaotiscd by 
slaves or hired labourers (dftsakainmakaichi 
kattabbam V 293) 

A special office in the royal court was 
that of the eslimatoi (agghaklraka I I2i, 

’ liittnlly, “ one irlio is vtn pirticnlnr, scrupnlons mtli regnni to 
eating" Cf the cxprot>iau used in the 17l>asS]hn Jutala (11 £4) of 
a firMimnna, nnincl} , ru/innfuAlhila, n hicb si^ilics something Iilo 
„ ccrcpnlons, snpcrEtitious iriLh rcgnrd to the cremation gnmniL” 
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agghflpanikattMna I 126) wlios'e work con- 
sisted in estimating the value of elephants, 
hoises, piecious stones, gold, etc , and la paying 
the oivners of waics their proper 
[p 188 ] Suppkraka jlitaka 

the woik of an estimator was given to a 
blind fisherman who exchanges his work for 
seivice in the Couit He determines as valuer 
the things which are most heavily taxed 
Thus he knows by merely touching with 
the hand that a carnage which should serve 
the king as a State caiiiage is built with the 
wood of a peiforated tree oi that a costly' 
garment is eaten by mice at one place , he 
receives, however, fiom the king only eight 
kdh&paivas foi every valuation Not willing 
to accept a payment wluch accoiding to him is 
suitable foi a baibei (iniassa dkyo nahflpitadftyo 
IV 138), he leaves the service of the king and 
returns to his fishei man’s village 

Besides the men who had to look to the daily' 
needs of the king and his Court, a whole airay of 
skilled men of every kind surrounded the person 
of the king in the courts of the powerful 
piiiices of that time Thus, we come across* 
musicians (gandhahba I 38i, 11 250), danceis 
and singers (nfttaka lY 324i, naccagitildisu 
kusalll, II 227), elephant tameis (hatt&caiiyaj 
II ^21) and a'rchers (dhanuggaha, 11 87 , V 
87 
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12B) Whilst, morc' 0 \ei, thtt-t* skilled men in 
ancient Xndtn, as ue shall sue, were of little 
respectability and the art"* practic'd b\ them 
were mostly unproht ihic, the artists in the 
service of the Kiii" did not «eem to haie 
been from the pecitiiiari point of mcw in a bad 
vnj An archer demands from the king an 
annual salarj of 100,000 (ekavami accharciia 
‘■atasaliassnjn, II S7) The kmi: agrees to this, 
on the other hand, the old irchers fpoMiuka' 
dhaniiggahn) consider the salarv too high Still 
better paid is another tUinnuiiijnhn , he receive? 
dnilj 1,000 (deiasikam sihassim lahhitva raja- 
nam upit<lnlii, V li‘5)and iiiciiTs in this nay 
the displo.isure of tiic rest of the king's servants 
These tigiiros, though, a? e\erj where in Indian 
sources had as a statistical material, point to 
a rt'speclahle and lueratiie profession Trohihli 
the archer was entitled to high snl.ines, as he 
could rendei (he king laluihU' sfriices whether 
in hunting or in w ar 

About the siiaiies of the other Court artists 
then are found m the Talakns 
onlj a few general statements 
An old iniisieian (gandlmhlia) informs the 
king that his pupil w.ints to scuo bun and 
adds, “ Fi\ the nature of the sjlari” ^dey- 
jadhamniam assi junatln, II JID), to which 
(he king replies, “lie shall get one-half of 
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your salary ” To this the pupil, however, 
does not agiee, he demands equal salaiy, as 
he knows his art quite as well as his . teacher 
A musical tournament ordered hy the king 
ends the matter in this way, that the vanquished 
scholar at a sign liom the kmg was belaboured 
•with stones and clubs and killed, whilst the 
teachei leceires much money from the king 
and the residents 

Similaily in the TJphhana Jhtaka mention is 
made of a pupil of an elephant tamci (hatthh- 
cariya, II 221) who demands the same salary as 
his teachei The king announces bv beat of 
drum, “To-inoriow a teachei and his pupil 
will both e\hibit their skill iii elephant-taming, 
who wants to see muse come to the palace ” 
The night befoie the performance, the teacher 
mstiucts the elephant to commit all kinds of 
mistakes, so that when given the order “Go 
fornaid,” it goes backwards, and when 
ordered to go backnaids, it goes forwaid, etc 
The consequence is, that next day, as the 
elephant does the levorse of what it is oideicd 
to do by the pupil, the angry crowd kills him 
by throwing stones and beating him with sticks 

That many of the aiiists mentioned here, espe- 
cially, the aicheis, belong as much to the class of 
“ Court people ” as, for example, the executioner 
or the gate-keopei, I do not consider impossible 
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Like the latter, tlier weio paid by the king; 
hho these they i\ere attached to the king’s 
sen ICC nliich t)ic\ could not quit against the 
\i ish of their master AVlioever among them— 
like the coint baiher in the Uangamala .Tataka — 
nants to lead Die homeless hfc, must "ct the 
pei mission of the king (r.'uhnain pahlwtjam 
niiujanilpeti a. III JJut tiicj are ilistinguish- 
ed from the lAjahhoggas or rajahhas, hy which 
I nIldcr^tand oiilj the “rojal onicprs”hy their 
purch pin ate chai actor Thej hold no public 

position and tlioir work is 

confnied to personal scnico 

which they render to the king and hisfamih 
On account of the comparatnolj grtat res- 
pectahility and the high Mlarj winch the Court 
artists cniotcil, the otTort of most of the artists 
was to get into the kinir’s •.eriice , as, how OM*r, 
this fell to the lot of onl\ a ici\ few, others 
tried to sone under rich prnnte jiiT'-ons 

Ver.\ often wo meet ’with aitists m the service 
of joung inulfsmun whom tlioj holp, along with 
other parasites, to squander thtii j'atoni.il pro- 
pertj lumpers, ninncis, >.jn!Ter>.. dancers, etc, 
reccne each one of them 1,000 from the sqnand- 
Cling and pleasiire.scekni£r settln’« f-on {langha- 
nadhh\ anagitanaccadlm karontanam sahassam 
dadnm^no, II 131) and make linn ni a short 
timenhoggai In contrast with these parasitic 
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artists, there were many who earned their hiead 
with difficulty by cateiing for the amusement 
of people at festivities "We i end of a clapcei (nata 
III 607) who lives m a village not far from 
Benares and goes with his wife into the town, 
where he gets money through dancing and sing- 
ing which accompanies his lyre (vlnh) As, 
however, such festivities’, m spite of their fre- 
quency, formed only an occasional hieak in 
then daily life, the danceis led at other times 
a thoroughly miseiahle life, as did the dancing 
family (natakakula, II 167) in the TJcchittha- 
hhatta Jdtaka in n hich the Bodhisatta was re- 
horn This family maintained itself by beggmg 
and even the Bodhisatta had no other way of 
earning a livelihood than tbiough alms 

11 seems to me that by this vaia or miala we 
are not to understand actois, as in later times, for 
in oui text diamatic peiformnnces aie nowhere 
desciihed A sort ot pantomime which is pei- 
formed by tn o danceis is ho doubt described , 
piobably, in this we aie to look for a foi e-runner 
of the latei Indian diama “At that time there 
were”— so it is narrated in the Smuci Jhtaka 
(IV, 324') — “two skilled danceis, named ‘Dull 
ear’ and ‘‘White ear’, they tried to make the 
kmg laugh One of these, 
‘ Dull ear,' set up at the gate 
of the palace- a big tree called Atula, threw 
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a tall of lope and climbed, after attaching 
the rope to a branch of the tree, the Atulamba 
tree nitli the help of the rope The tree of 
Vessarann’ is also called Atulainlia Xott the 
Beivants of Vessavana arre.sted him, hacked his 
body to pieces and let these pieces fall 
The other danceis joined the pieces togethei and 
sprinkled them with * water, upon which the 
dancer revived and danced in a garment of 
floners The otliei dancer, ‘White ear’ set 
up a funeral pjie and went with his followers 
into the fire 'Ulien he disappeared and the 
funeial pyie was burnt out, people sprinkled 
water upon the ashe« On this, the dancer 
rose with his followers and danced decked in 
a garment of flowers ” 

If the dances desenbed here are more than a 
creation of the narrator’s fancy, lugglery must 
have reached in ancient India a comparatively 
high stage, as thejr explanation can only he 
sought in minors which gne the specta- 
tor the illusion of a peison climbing the rope 
or going into the fire That the concave mirror, 
this most important iiivtiument in modem 
magic, w as known in ancient India, is in itself 
undouhtedlj highly iraprohahle SliU a passage 
in Sahkaia’s commentary on the Veddnta, * 

* Skr A niaiiTim, jxitronvmic of Knl>cra 

® Qno*^od Dcupsctj, Sv rfdawfn, p S22 
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^here rofcrcnce is made to 3ugglei’y exactly 
similar to the fust (iick m oiii text, presupposes 
likewise the use of a nurioi. “The highest 
God so luiis ilic passage— “is onlj as much 
tliffeieiit from thenctiHgond enjoying indni- 
dual called T t}iumUman, created by ignorauce, 
as the magician climbing a lope uitli shield 
and su ord is diflcront from the same magician 
really standing on the ground ’’ 

It is in an illusion of the spectator that 
probably the trick of the sm ord-catei consists, of 
11 horn it is luinated in the 
iw] Dasannaka Jhtakn that ho 
swallows a swoid Unit} -Unco feet long and 
liming .1 slmip edge 

Wo make the acquaintance of a special kind 
of dancei’s in the “lumpeis,” the laiujhaiwinifala 
of the Duhhaca .Thlakn, namely, an aciohat who 
know show to jump 01 Cl a mimbor of lances sunk 
in the ground and placed one behind the othei. 
The Boddliisatt.i w ho is bornm an aciohat fiinnly, 
leains from a mlahti the art of jiunping and 
tours with his teacher exhilnting Ins art “ His 
teacher, how 01 er” — so it is said further (I d 30 ) 
— “ kueir how to jump over four lances, not over 
fire" Now one day ho appeared in a ullage 
and placed, while be was drunk, fiie lances 
on tlio giound, one behind the otlioi, with the 
intention of jumping over them Then the 



Boddhisdtta said, "Tou don't know' lire art of 
jumping over five lances, my teacher , take aivay 
one lance, foi if you try to leap over the five 
lances, you mil he pierced hy the fifth lance 
and die ” “ Tou don't know n hat I can do,” 
answered the teacher in a diunken fit, and leaps, 
without paymg heed to his pupil’s woids, over 
the tour hut is fixed by the fifth, as the 
madhitka ’ flower is fixed on its stem, and falls 
to the ground ciying loudly ” 

In the same category of touimg jugglers 
who exhibit then art in the court of princes 
or in festivities foi the enteitamment of the 
people, the snake charmers (ahigunthika) of our 
text are to he placed Of such an ahi- 
gunthika it is said in the SMaka J&taka (II 
267 ), that he has tiained an ape to which he 
has given an antidote* and nhich he then 
allows to play nith a snake 

[P 101 ] I t! 

and that m this way he earns a 
hvelihood Another snake chaimer has likewise 

‘ Basna latifolia 

- OEadha=Sb' nneliodba, herb, mediiiDC It appears that m 
anfcicnt timee the snahe iamcn used to tnuhe thotnEelves and the 
aiutnals tvliich they allowed to play with the snakes proof against snal^ 
hito tliFOngh some plant juice On the other hand, the practice, 
so common among Indian snake Uinmiers to day, of extracting the 
poison teeth, was intiodnccd later This is only mentioned in the 
paccuppannovatthUj namely, in the introduction to the MtUapariyfiya 
Jdtaka, where the monks whoso pnde Buddha curbs, arc compared to" 
snakes whotp teeth, hnye hetm. extracted (nddhatadSthS yiyu sappS: 
II 259} 
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trnmed an ape, when a festival (ussava) la 
announced, he keeps it in the house of a giain 
inerchaut, tiavols se\ en days and then lets his 
snakes play (alum kl|ipento) (III 198) 

At such evliibitions and popular festivals m 
.incient India, music was not wanting either the 
dancers themselves made singing and playing 
on the lute accompany their dances or there 
came professional musicians to the festivals, 
in ordei to pinctise then art for money 
Instruments, mostly very primitive, on which 
in India eien to^ay jugglers play as an 
accompaniment of thou dances and skilful 
performances,' u ere to some extent in existence 
at that time besides the lute (vM), ue find 
the drum (blien) and the concli (saPkha) men- 
tioiied 111 our text Adinmmcr (bhciivftdalva 
I 283), who, ns mentioned m the Bliori Jhtnka, 
In es in a Milage, goes with his son to the city, 
as he hcais that in Benares ir festival (iiakkhatta) 
is announced, in order to play here on the drum 
in the circle of those who take pait in the 
festival, ho acquires by his play a good deal 
of money The same is said in somewhat 
difforent woids in tlie Sankluidhnmana Jfttaka 
of a conch-blowcr (saukliadhamakn, I 284) 

' C/ ScIi1npiiliioi(,liirIicn in ir«rl iind Oilil, End Edn Vol 1I_ 
p 17-1 
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Ac there ^\ ere drummers and conch-hloA^ ers 
m the king’s service — edicts of the king, 
anuouncompTits of puhlic spoits, execution, etc, 
nerc made knoiin lu tlie city by heat of dium 
01 hv the blowing of the concli — and others who 
played on their instiuments at popular festivals, 
so yre iind, along ivitli the already-mentioned 
court musicians, also some w ho were employed by 
pin ate persons on festive occasions Tradesmen 
of Senates who come toTJjienion a business tour 
make an appointment and come to a place 
of amusement, canying with them gailands, 
peifuiiiery, omtraent, food and drink Then they 
fetch a musician and that the best (]e1tba- 
[p in.>] gandhabbn) in Ujjeni (te tarn 
pakkos.’ipct\ ft att.uio gandha- 
libam karesum II 2i9) As the tradesmen, 
accustomed to the peifoimancc of the couit 
musicians of Benares, are not satisfied with Ins 
work, he retuins tho lewaid paidlum andtraiels 
with them to Benares Here he becomes the 
pupil of the old couit mucician and meets with 
a sorry end in the way aheady desciibcd 

That 111 these artists, as desciibed in the 
Jftkikas, we have something similai to castehke 
oigaiiisatioii, IS obviously highly improbable 
And still these piofessioiis in couise of time 
developed into castes in Manu we find mfa nien- 
tioncd among the mixed castes, t'lie foierunners 
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of tho modern nafas or nalalas who Avnn- 
der in the villngcs of Hindustan as jugglcis, 
buffoons, aotois, acrobats, snabcoliarmeis and 
exhibit their skill for monev or for present'.’ 
A tendency towards oiganisation, tow aids coni- 
hination based upon a common profession, as we, 
I behove, can assume, is present m ancient times 
even among these classes of Indian people , as 
proof of this \10 haie the oft-mentioned circum 
stance that piofessions weic hereditarj in artist 
families ne haie already made the aoquaiii- 
tanco of a dancer family (natakakula), of a di iiin- 
moi or couch-hlou er family (bhern hdakaknla I 
283, sahkliadliainakakulu, I 281), the son of 
an clephaiit-tamor (hatthUcariyn, II 221) 
practises tho ait of Ins fnthei, and tho son of 
an aciobat lenius the ait of jumping (l.mgha- 
iiasippam sikkhitift I '130) To this add that 
these professions V ere lerj little respectable and 
that in consequence, people compelled men nlio 
earned their In clihood by the piactice of these, 
piohably to Ino outside the city, thus it is said 
of a dancer, as well as of a diummer nho goes to 
Benares for a festn al, that ho In es in a i illago 
not fai from Bennies JTei erthcless, these 
artists, at any latc, in ancient times, lacked all 
essential conditions for the formation of a caste 

neither the feeling ol lace-commumty — a factor 

' ■ • - • , , , , 

^ NcsIiclUt tn p (S 



which IS of great importance m the formation 
[p 193 ] despised castes— nor the 

. need of external organisation 
could cause them to he formed mto a close 
corporation, rather compelled by their profession 
to lestless wandering, necessity made them 
seek such other means of earning money as 
opportunity offered * 

Often the life of such tourmg people was 
spent in the manner, described in the Tittira 
Jhtaka (III 541) • 

“He has (as porter of the tradesmen) 
wandered m K&lmga kmgdom, he has engaged 
in trade, stick m hand, he walks over the country 
road* With dancers he has wandered with 
hunters, uuth sticks he has fought with the 
crowd 

“He has caii^ht birds, he has measured (corn) 
with the dlhala measure, he has (at a dice>game, 
with regard to false players) removed the dice, 
he has transgressed ‘ the moral laws, he has 
staunched the blood of (the punished),’ his 


> Suikapatha ? lit, " a path stadded mth nails ” 

° Bamyamo abbhatUo is explained hy lha commentator irith tho 
trords jlrilavictfini mttiya pdbhajanten'cia itlatamyamo atiHlanto, 
" inasmuch ag for coming a lirelibood lie embraced tbe hometeag eon 
dibou, he tianggiesged the moral prescnptiooB ” 

° ^bbdbitam puppbakam a^^hnmitnm The commentator adda 
betray of explanation “To cam a lirelibood he brought onminnls 
whoso bandg and feet n ere chopped, to a ball iftid rotnrning at about 
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hands are burnt by taking hot food (during 
begging) ” 

Here.i3 given us m a brief form the. picture 
of the hfe of an Indian tramp and of the sphere 
m ivhich hiB destiny unfolded itseU. danceis, 
hunters, club-fighters, players — this is the 
society in which the adventurous period of 
his hfe IS spent Finally, after trymg all 
possible occupations he earns his hvmg by 
begging as a fraudulent ascetic (duttha- 
t&pasa) 

Although more settled than these wan- 
dering occupations, the rural professions of 
[p 184 ] herdsmen, huntsmen, fisher- 
men do not seem m ancient 
times to have come under the organisation 
of caste, as, on account of their work, they 
molmed more towards a sohtary life Only 
when we see them in great number m the town 
01 united mto a village community can we 
suppose the existence of orgamsations similar, 
for example, to those of the artisans In a 
sea-port town (pattanaghma. IV 137) the son 
of an elder among the fishermen after the death 
of his father steps into his shoes He becomes 
bhnd, however, later, and takes to the service 


midnight, ha atopped tho blood Somng out of the ironiide nith luiidala 
(the red powder, which la fonnd mthe rice oom nndcr thehneL) and 
smoko " 
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of the king, as he cannot any more follon the 
occupation of a fisherman, although he, as men- 
tioned in the passage of the Supparaka JAtaka m 
question, “ was tlie eldei among the fishemen ” 

Isoteworthy as an example of the fact that the 
thorough-gomg division of work characteristic 
of the social life of India of to-day i<; a 
factor of ancient origin, is the circumstance that 
the different designations of fishermen appear to 
comcide with the names of modem fishermen 
castes and pomt to this, that even at that time 
there were special branches in the profession of 
fishermen whose work was so preciselv defined 
Thus, the fishermen with nets and baskets 
(jdlakurainfidini khipitia macche ganhanti, I 
127) vrere called Kevattm^ (II 17S, 124), 
the angling fishermen neie called balisika (I 
482 ; III 52) on account of their fishing pole 
(lialisa) 

Also among hunters we find this moment of 
division of nork nhich surely must have become 
impoitant in the later development of the castes, 
the huntsman pursuing the deer is called 
miffahiddala (III 49, 184) or simply, ?u<h 
(lala , a hird-hunter (sakunaluddakn, II 161) 
we come across in the Kakkara Jfttaka, nnv, 


*=sSlr kni^’nrta, In vlnch, i*: uc -Jiiv iIkivp in tlip 
evatvm, n toriiin mixed cn«tp ii nndcrsloml. Kewnt is even in these 
dnvs It nnme of n class of fishermen Cf Xesfield, Carle Si ‘‘cia, p. 
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even a quail-catchei (vattakaluddaka, I 208) 
IS lepresented In the Kurvulgamiga JMaka 
(I 173) a gdmavdsiaiialuhuHttla is mentioned, 
le t A lunitei In mg in the A'lUage who piepaies 
an ambush m tall trees under Avlnch he has 
noticed traces of the deex and fiom there kills 
the animal 

Much less than in the case of the 

[p 103 ] casteless piofessions hitheito 

treated, is mention made of 
an esteinal co-ordination or any organisation 
whatever in the case of the seiving classes, 
as they were composed of all possible elements 
of the population differing in point of race 
and professional work He who suffered ship- 
wieck in the struggle with the waves of life and 
was rendered poor must have been forced even 
at that time — whatever might be hi? descent — 
to win his bread by service "We read of a pooi 
ffaJiapah wlio supports himself and his mothei 
by working as a hired labourer (bhatim katvh 
III 325) , he complains that he cams only one 
01 half a vidsaltt * and that his mother can with 
difficulty be supported The three Brffhmana 
daughters of the Suvannahamsa JMaka have, as 
their supporter is dead, to serve in other families 
and pass their days in tiouble (paresam bhatim 


‘>=Slr muslmka, n com of -small vnlao 
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katva Jficcljena jivanti, I 4?75) Of couise, 
these members of the aristocratic castes formed 
a "mall rfiagment of the serving classes, the 
ma 3 ority was formed by the classes of the 
population m who j the profession of a hued 
labourer was as much hereditary as the poverty 
connected "with it The Bodhisatta, i e-horn m a 
poor family (daliddakula), as described in the 
Kummfisapinda JAtaka, works, when he is grown- 
up, for money at a seWn's and mamtains his 
livelihood m this way (III 109 ; similarly, III 
444). The payment which falls to the lot of the 
day-labourers seems, according to the Jhtakas, to 
lie so miserable as to be hardly sufficient to enable 
them to eke out their hvelihood As the gaha- 
pah through his paid woiks earns no more than 
one or half a masaka, so also it is said of 
a hhatala who supports himself by carrying 
water (udakabhatim kat\A in 440) that he 
has saved half a mdsala ■R’'ith such a low pay 
and owing to the impossibility of gaming access 
to any higher profession, the possibihty seems 
to be wholly excluded — and in this it has a 
certain resemblance with a caste — of the Indian 
hired labourer emerging out of his miserable 
position liorn and bred in poverty, he bore 

, , his sad lot as a nature-necessitv 

[P 190] 

m order to leave it to his 
children ns a legacy 
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Those day-loboiivers enioyed a'comparatively 
ta^o^^ablc position ivlio "nere in the service 
o£ one and the same omployei for ‘a long 
time 01 permanently Every big land-oiviier, 
every iich tradesman had, accoiding to the 
Jfttaka'!, along with his slaves, a numbei of 
day-labourera in his service One’s oivn people 
(attano purisft), the bondsmen, to whom in the 
Sililcedftia Jfttaka (IV 277) the Brfihmana gives 
a portion of the iice fields foi guarding, me 
conti’asted mtb the bhaiaKa who gets n 
salary (bhati) for watching and nbo is held 
responsible for any damage and has to pay a com- 
pensation aceoiding to the appiaisement of the 
owner (InAhmano sMiin agghftpetift mayham 
mam kanssati) In the house of the pious 
Brftlimana DhammaptUa even the slaves and 
labourers (dftsakammakarA IV 60) gne alms, 
they obey the moial prescriptions and observe 
the fasts Tha^ in the Visayha Jlttaka the slai es 
and day-labouiers (dttsak.tnimakarapoiisa) are 
reckoned among the property of a settlii has 
alieady been mentioned (p 202) Of another 
selthi, it IS narrated in the introduction to 
the j\Iayhaka Jfttaka, that at the sight of a 
begging monk whom he sees coming with a 
full alms pot from his house, he cannot restrain 
lub thoughts “If mv shnes or laboureib 
(dUsft, ift, kammakftrft vh III 300) had leccned 
39 



this food, they ^;ouId have done more difficult 
■u ork , alas, this is really a loss for me ” 

Accovdiiig to the Gaugamftla Jdtaka, these 
lahouicis uere taken care of in the house of 
their master , they did not, howei er, live theie 
but nent to then lodgings m the evening (sahhe 
attano attano va<«anatthftn&ui gatft III 4^5) 
Probably these ivere, like the residences of poor 
people generally, outside the city The alreadv- 
mentioned uatei -earner lived vnth a poor woman 
who likewise sujipoits herself by carrying water, 
at the noithein gate of BenaiPs “ Living hv the 
side of the gate ” signified appaientlv something 
like “ pool, lowly ” “ I am the daughter of one 
living hv fhe side of the gate ” (dhttft dvAra- 
[p 1 P 7 ] vasinO V 441), says the poor 
girl 111 the Kuniiln Jutaka to the 
king in replv to his question whose daughtei she is 
If now the position of these hired labourers 
u as 111 no respect eni lable, they still enjoyed a 
certain freedom, as they in all probability could 
change their mastei-s when they liked On the 
other hand, the slaves (dfisn) had absolutely no 
freedom , they were, just like the con , devoid of 
any lights and were absolutely at the mercy of 
their masters 

In Hlanu (^TII 415), seven kinds of slaves 
are enumerated those nho aie captured in 
the field (during nai) (dlivaiftlirtta), those nho 
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serve in return foi maintenance (bhaktadftsa) 
those that are born in the house (gnhaia), 
those that are bought (kiita), those.- that aie 
recencfl as gifts (datriina) those that are 
inherited from the lathei (paitrika) and those 
that me made slaies bv na.v of punishnient 
(dandadftsa) If we exclude the hhaliaddsa 
iis not belonging piopihly to the class of 
hoiidsincn and also the dandacMatt, theic remain 
fom classes which reduce to the thiee mentioned 
in the Vinaya Pitaka (Bhikkhunlvibhahgn, 
Saughftdisesa I 2 1), as we can put “ those that 
aie born in the bouse ’* and “ those luberitcd 
from father ” on one side and " those acquiied 
bj gift 01 purchase ” on the other. Here these 
classes are distuiguished those that are bom in 
the house, those that aic bought with money and 
those that arc captuicd in a nnT(dftsonftma 
antojfito dhnnnkkito kainniarhnito) That the 
dflMrfadtfsamenlioned lij Mmui in the last sentence 
18 not mentioned here, must seem strange, as ne 
have in the Jdtakas an example of a slave 
robbed of his fiecdom a< n punishment The 
village superinleudent (gilinabhoiaka) of the 
Kulhvaka Jfttnka, nlio has spoken ill of the 
inhabitants of the ullage before the king, is 
condemned to lose not only his propei ty but also 
his freedom the king makes him the slave of 
the village inhalntantsttan ca tesau lieiadftsain 
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katrA I 200) We ako find “ those that are 
acquit ed by pui chase ' and “ those that aie bom 
in the house- lepresented in oiu test A 
Bihhinaua is sent by his careless wife who pre- 
tends to lie unable to do household n ork, to beg 
money that she may have a female slave 
(dhst) The Brhhmana begs 700 lahdpanas 
[p ins] ^ nhich he considers 

sufficient for buying a female 
or male slave (alam me ettakam dhanam dhsi- 
dhsamfil&ya III SiS) The fiaudulent slave 
Kathhaka who deseits his master and -whom we 
already know (p. 170), is “ a slave born in the 
house ”, he is born on the same day as the son 
of Ins mastei, a setthi of Benares, and is edu- 
cated along with him Of slaves captured in 
war, from which class in the oldest times the 
slaves weie probably exclusively recruited, no 
mention is made in the Jitakas ; at least in the 
passages of oui source which tell ns of wars 
between neighbouring kings, no mention is made 
of prisoners of war ; only of robbeis (paccanta- 
1 hsino corh) it is mentioned m the CuUanhrada 
Jhtaka that they plunder a village and eaptuie 
its inhabitants and make them slaves (karamare 
gahetvh IV. 220) 

Owing to the complete absence of legal 
rights of the slaies, then work differed with 
the individual temperament of « then master. 



Soraetinips in oni source the relation in Mhich 
the slaies stooil to then ni.istei is lepicsentpd 
as .1 familial one and then treatment* as quite 
humane The fainili of the Brftlimaiia agii- 
cultimst in the Uraga .Ifttaka consists ol si\ 
incmhers 5 the Br!Mini.iiia, his mte, his son, 
his daughtei, his daughler-ni-l.in anil the female 
blnie “They all” — so it is snul im thei (III 
1G2) — “ III p(l together in harnionj ami amiti ” 
As honevci, the son of the Brhhninna dies 
and IS Imint nithoul a tear and nithoiit a moan, 
Sakkn, disquieted hj such conduct and forced 
to quit his heal enly seat, asks the slaie, "My 
dauglitcp, ill nliat rclatioii did jou stand to 
this ” " Re w as my master '** " Sm-cly, ho has 
at times molested and oppiesscd joii and theic- 
fore jou aip glad at Ins dcnlli and do not neop” 
"0 lord, don’t speak so, nevei saw nnjhody 
like him, patient, loving, si iiipathetic was the 
son of my master and loied iiie as a child learcd 
on the hrcasl " To a similar faiinlmi relation- 
ship hetw con the fomalesluio and the niastei, 
the KiWcchanda .Tfttrka (II 128) also points , 
the purofitfn whom the king asks to domand 
a faiour,, asks, hcsidcs the 
members of his household, also 
the slaie Piinnll' what hoi dosiie is And the 

’ I’rntiilih, ft Tiirin nf iiiimmninntiiFinUiA, “om. ttlmpo 

ilriirt ii falillM, Un coMcnlp.l * 
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slave desires. 11x11111316 as she is s monar. a pestle 
and a sieve,^ 

All thesame^ the examples qnoied do not 
justify OUT infening a ^eciallv favourahle poa- 
xion for the slaves of auiaeut India ; other passages 
of our test speak clearlv of the uuseTahle lot of 
the bondsmen irho frequentlv had to put up tvith 
thrashing, imprisonmeht and had food. Por this 
reason, the slave Xahihalu^, xvio has learnt to 
read and irrite along Trith the son of the family 
and xrho is othertrise clever and inovrs the ari of 
speaking, dfecharges the duties of a store-keeper 
(hhandjgSaika),hut is afraid lest heshouldloseone 
day this officse “ivot altrays,'’ he redeets vdthin 
himself "xrill one care to let me have the omee 
of a store-keeper 5 one good day some defect Tvill 
he noticed in me and then people tnll thrash me, 
lock me up brand me and give me the food of a 
slave to eat’’ {taletva. handhitva lakkhanena 
duketva dhsaparihhogena pi paiihhunjissanti 
1. 4511 , female slave, uho is sent by her 
master to vrork at other people’s place for money, 
is throxni into a comer of tie house and struck 
trith a stack, as she cannot bring any money 
back to the house (I. 403 ). 


^ TT/^ ^»^^^VK^x^^TT^T^Bn^BB ceT£ C&. XL, 4SS. All 

iis^emeBts dare oibraoTUilT naefiJnr crn*3iaic-Miti votu Trajirrics;. 
Also the dure Eolmn of the Bohini Ifttala tipss! the aaosttr Jar 'prssssxg 
lice (Tilnp&hnroiiE, X 
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The ork which the slaves had to do was 
naturally extremely manifold and differed with 
the social position of the mastei and thn intelli- 
gence of the slave Many might he employed, 
like the slave Kathhaka, in higher employments, 
like those of the store-keeper, treasurer or 
private secretary , as a rule, however, the work 
of the slaves was of a lower nature The slave 
Piiigalfi in the Silftvimamsa Jhtaka (III 101) 
befoie she can go to a lendezvous must wash the 
, , feet of hei master , only when be 

IS tianquillised does she sit on 
the door-sill and an ait his pleasure With consi- 
deiable detail the duties of a slave are described 
in the Kathhaka .Thtaka The slave Kathhaka 
who gives himself out as the son of his master and 
marries the daughter of a Setthi fnendly to his 
master, hears that his master has gone to the 
country and is afraid that he may come to him 
He resolves to meet him and propitiate him by 
domg a slave’s work (dftsakammam katvh I, 452) 
Everywhere he explains loudly how little respect 
other young people show to their parents, as 
they sit at the same table with them, instead of 
serving them , he himself would, when his elders 
took their meals, set befoie them the dishes, place 
the spitoons m then position, take particular 
caie of then drink and stand behind them with 
a brush , up lo the most common performances 
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he enumerates all services which a slave 
must render to his master (yava sariravalanja- 
nakale uclakalasain sidaya paticehannatthslnaga- 
man& sabbam dSsehi ai!bmikS.nam kattabbakiccam 
pakasesi I. 453). 

, On account. of the lowness of such services, 
the slave himself was considered of little worth by 
a master who treated Min humanely. The female 
slave Punija. receives from her master, the piiro- 
Mia, who asks her what she Avishes,.the epithet 
jammi “ the low, contemptible.” “ Son of a slave ” 
(dasiputtra) was a term of reproach ; when in the 
Nigrodha Jataka (IV. 41) the sendjpati is in- 
formed that his Mend is there, ho comes in angrily 
and cries, “ TVho is that friend ? He is a des- 
pised son of a slave. Throw him out ! ” " Servant 
pf a slave’s son” (diteiputtacetaka I. 225)— so 
addresses in the Nanda JMaka the bold slave his 
master'. 

In spite of their low status the slaves, occupied 
in Indian society a different position from that of 
the despised castes who will occupy our attention 
in the ne.Kt cliapter. They could not, like the latter, 
be regarded as impure, because their work brought 
them constantly into .close contact with. their 
master whom they helped to dress and undress 
and assisted in the care of their body, whose food 
they prepared and whom they served at. dinner. 
As they lived together with the families to- which 
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they belonged, they lacked the local isolation 
and external combination of the despised castes , 
they were, in consequence of this, ks little a 
“caste” as the slaves of the Greeks and 
Romans, in whom we find the same categoiies 
and similar relations, so fai ns conduct and 
legal position aic concepned Also the Indian 
slaves leseinbled those of the ancient classical 
ages 111 this, that under certain circumstances 
they could obtain freedom We read of such 
“ freed slaves ” in the Sona-Nanda Jdtaka , as 
the rich BrAhmann lenounces the woild, ho 
disposes of his property and sets his slaves fiee 
(dftsajanani bhnjissam katvft V 813) It is 
tiue, according to Manu (VIII 414), a SMia, 
even u hen he IS set fiee by his mastci, is not 
released fiom his condition of slavery “foi who 
can take away that which is m-horn in him ? ” 
Still the view expiessed heie is only a conse- 
quence of the Biabmanical system which in 
practice did not have much unpoitance In 
leahty, a slave set fiee — proof of this is not, 
however, to he got from the Jhtakas — piobahly 
either served as a day-labouiei oi .idopted some 
other profession, foi which he possessed the 
means or the skill 
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CHVPXra XII 


'liu Df'jI'Isju Castfs* 

■\Veli!i\L* Intheito repe.itedly ino\eil in oiir 
accounts nithin flic hums of a proiince m I nch 
compri'-pN, iiccordni" to the Brahm.inical theoiy, 
the nboriginal population and is enclo-ed In the 
hairiei of non- Aryan birth and separated bv this 
from the rest of tlie societr In vain doive look 
in the bright light n Inch the Jatakas thron upon 
the true life of ancient India for a line of 
demarcation separating the entire Aryan from the 
entire non--kr\an population , if we lea re out of 
account the occurrence of the uoidSudda (=:Skr 
J5udra)in theoretical dnciissions, 

fr 1 

nothiin; points to the real exis- 
tence of a fouith caste, the Sfidra Prol).iblv ne 

* » 

ha\e to suppose for the lii-st period folloning the 
Ar\an migration .i separation of flip dark-coloured 
aborigines fi om the hright-colouied comji’erors 
it is exhibited by the contnist between the dri/a 
rania and ddsa rnnia in the Vedas But already 
in very calls tunes — and indeed, the further 
from the borders of the Arjan cultme-spheie, 
the more pronouncedly — a mix I me with the 
iiatnc population took place. na\ it seems to 
me m no A\a\ certain, m the lands hmir 
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farthest east, especially, m the piovmces m 
■which Buddhism fiist made its appearance, 
in the Kosala and Magadha land, ^ that the 
distmction hetneen the Aiyan conqneiois and 
the conquered nho weie employed m slavish 
woik Avas not ahohshed altogether many of the 
non-Aryan stems seem to have preserved their 
political independence aJid to have come imder 
the highei Aiyan culture by adopting its 
language and customs Under the influence of 
the Biahmanical theory vre aie extremely accus- 
tomed to see in the aboiigmes of ancient India 
a great mass, namely, the conquered Sfldras 
Surely, this name, applicable in the Brahmamcal 
system to all non-Aiyan Indians, is taken from 
the name of one paiticulai stem out of the 
innumeiable aborigmal stems, irhich fiom the 
ethnical and cultural pomt of vieiv ■were no less 
different from one another than the bearers of 
the nevr cultuie who spread from the north-west 
to the Gangetic plain 

Among these numerous races some manifestly 
stood on a specially low culture-stage Just as 
the wild hunting idces of the HimMaya must 
have distmguished themselves by then external 
appeaiance, by their undeveloped language, then 
customs relating to food, from the moiP advanced 
population of the plams, so then low position 
later prevented a mixture with the higher 
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developed Aryans and preserved their racial 
peculiaritj up to this day. Even to-day they 
hare not gone beyond the first beginnings of 
culture, incapable of lasting nork, they lead 
a -wandering life and feed mostly on annuals, 
roots and fruits -which Ifature 
Has given them freely \ -where 
they set up their residences among the culti- 
vated population, they are compelled to live in 
isolation outside the city and maintain their hveli- 
hood by the meanest kmds of woik Tliese are 
the races of -whom it is said in Manu (X. 50) 

“ Under -well-hnoivn trees and in the crema- 
tion-ground, on mountains and in the -woods 
should they live, recognised (by fixed marks) 
and li-ring by work proper to them ” 

These races were and are even to-day looked 
upon by the Indians as -castes, and indeed, they 
are classed in the Brahmanieal theory -with tlie 
lowest mixed castes. ‘What gives them in fact in 
ancient times the appearance of a caste is their 
local isolation, their living together outside the 
rest of the society which avoids contact -nith them, 
on account of their low position, and their des- 
pised profession which iS hereditary From the 
higher castes they are distmguished by this, that 
their isolation is not a voluntary one; the 

* 2strcfield, OaEte Ejaleio, Pf C, FesUielf Tfill'erkuxide, 5tb £dii. 
|i -444 
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taineis which surround them and which prevent 
then stiaymg fiom then nairouly cucumscribed 
profession as well as all mixture thiough^mairiage 
with those standing highei, are not erected by 
tliem but aie forced upon them by their 
conqueiors 

Of these low laces we meet with a numbei 
even m the Jhtakas Above all, we meet wuth 
the Candhla, a lace which we come across in 
great numbers even to-day in north-east India, 
the scene of oui nairatives, and in Bengal * In 
the eyes of the Indians the Gandhla has always 
been the symbol of lowness and sub]eotion 
“ But the residences of the Oandhlas so it 
IS said in Manu (X 61 sq ) — “ should be outside 
the village, their diess should consist of garments 
of the dead they must eat their food out of 
bioken pots, black iron should be their orna- 
ment and always they must 
[p 201 ] wandei from place to place A 
man who fulfils a religious duty should not 
seek intercourse with them , their business they 
should conduct among themselves and then 
marriages they must contract with their equals 
“Then food must be given them by somebody 
othei than an \iyan in a broken vessel, at 

* Sohlagtntweit, indien lA TFort Bild, Vol I, p 216 “Over a 
million of these people nre to the oast of Calcutta running up to the 
borders of Burma ” 
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night they shall not go about in the villages or 
in the towns. 

"In the day-time they may do the work 
assigned to them by order of the king ; the corpse 
of anybody wlio has no relations, they must carry 
out of the house— such is the standing rule. 

“ Criminals they shall kill, according to the 
law, by order of the king ; the clothes of the 
criminal, . their beds or other ornamental articles 
they may keep to themselves.” 

The contempt with which the authors of the 
lawbooks who were BrMimanas looked upon 
the lower classes of people, and the attempt to 
confirm them in their low position by legal 
prescriptions may have caused then> to select 
purposively dark colours for the sketch they 
made of the Oandftla, Avhilst the Jfttakas show 
that the reality was not far different from the 
priestly theory 

The Candflblas of our text live outside the 
town (bahinagare, iV. 376) in a village (ca^dA- 
lagAmaka, IV. 200, 390) by themselves.^ Two 
Oa^dAla brothers who know how to blow a 
Oar^Ala flute must show their art outside the 
city gate ; the one plays at the northern, the 
other at the eastern gate. ' , 

* Tho Ca^j&la village placed in the Cifcta Sambhlita JStakn in front 
of the gate of Ujjain and thus to the Trcst of India, may have piobahly 
existed only in tho imagination of the narrator u ho carried the nan oir 
conditions of his home over to thp whole of Indin* 
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Toi the despised position* of the OandMa we 
haiealiendy given evamplesm an earlier chapter 
(p 26 sq), we have seen how the eating 
of the food left hy them (cai^dMuccliitthahhatta) 
had as its consequence, for the raemhers of the 
Brfthmiina caste, exclusion fiom then caste ' , 
we have seen fui ther how the 
[p 20 j ] ^ winch had touched the 

body of a Candftla was considered impure and 
lion the 1 Cl y look of such a miserable creature 
sufficed to call up the feeling of irapmity in 
those occupying a higher rank “ Contemptuous 
as a Candtlla ” has become a pioverbial expies- 
sion Into the mouth of the young lioness 
to whom a laokal had made a proposal of 
marriage the woids aie put “ This jackal is coi\- 
sidered low and wi etched cimoiig the four-footed 
animals, similar to a Candhla (hino patikuttho 
caijdAlasadiso 11 0) , w'e aie, however, esteemed 

members of the highest royal family This one 

« 

addresses me indecent and impropei words, what 
shall I do with life after I have listened to such 
words? I will hold my breath and die ” The name 
Candida stands foi a ivoid of contempt by which 


' rhitt tliL food loft b\ n Onn^itlK ih im)iun., is uot ii purel} 
Brahmniiicitl nou In tlii. introdurtion to II o Sntiidhninmn ^ 

J^tnkn (II K2), Buddlin rxplnios to tlio iiioiikb tliut for tliu foi 
lowtrs of hii; dOLtrinii tlip cnting of food obtaiiiPil in nil unlawful 
mnnnor ir liki. Lulnig flic tnlilu IcMliigs of ii CniirlAIu 
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a BiAlimana, for esample, designates his adul 
fcerous Tvife (papacanddli IV 2i6) 

Of the “ marks hr order of the king” men- 
tioned in !^ranu, we know nothmg from onr 
test Still even according to the Tdtakas, the 
Canddlas appear to he known outwardly as such 
bv their dress “ clad in a bad under-garment 
of a red colour round which a belt is tied above 
this a dirtv upper garment, an earthen pot in 
hand” — so in ildtanira Jdtaka (lY 379) the 
esterior of a Candala is described 

Also by their speech the Canddlas apparently 
were distinguished from the rest of the popula- 
tion To their isolation, their complete separa- 
tion, is to be ascribed the fact that in the midst 
of a population speaking .in Aryan dialect they 
preserved even in hnguistic matters their racial 
mdividuahty In the Citta-Samhhiita Jdtaka it 
is nairated how two Candalas dressed as Bn\h- 
manas go to Takkasild and study there ; later, 
howevei, as one of them, on the occasion of a 
Brfthmanavdcanaka hums his 
[p 206 ] ^ heated lamp 

they fot?et themselves and aie detected bv their 
language {canddlahhdsft lY 391) 

With the esceptiou^of the account of the two 
flute-players mentioned above, the Jdtakas contain 
no detailed account of the professional woik of 
the CandMa According to the Commentary on 
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the Sllavlmamsa JWalca, there are people "who 
are engaged in cairying coipses (chavachaddaka 
III 195) 5 still it IS doulitful irhefchei this 
work nhich i\as also indicated for them m the 
Brahraanical theoiy, was in leahty their only 
occupation, although then low stage of culture 
debarred them fioin practising any higher pro- 
fession, even that of an aiTisau 

Along with the Caiiddlas there aio mentioned 
in the Jft takas, m the enumeiation of the castes, 
the JPulhisas, who are the Ptikhasas oi Piilkasas 
of the Brahmanical system where they are called 
descendants of a Nishhda hy aSMra lufe. These 
Pukkasas were also most probably a non-Aryan 
caste occupi mg a very low position m society 
According to the commentary on the Sllavlmamsa 
Jdtnka, hy this aie meant men u ho have for then 
profession the plucking of lloweis (pupphachad- 
daka III 195) as, however, in Mann the catch- 
ing and killing of cai e-dwclling animals is given 
as their woik, I don’t believe ’that the Pukkusas 
were a special piofessional class hut a race that 
lived geneiallv hy hunting and only occasionally 
hy dirty work, like cleaning temples and palaces ‘ 

* To tlicno Pnkltuins bclon^cil innnifci>tl; niro tho older Snottii 
beforo hil ndoption at luonUiood, nlio enTB in tlio Thotnipltlui ot him 
Belt " Of Ion fnmil; ora I, I mis jioor nnd needy Low won tho work 
which I did, nnniciv, tlinl of roinomi(; faded flowers (from temples and 
paloccs) I nroB despised hi men, held in low esteem nnd reproved " £7/ 
Oldcnhorg, Buddlm p 199, nemnr). 

41 



Undoubtedly tv'c bare to see in the UesMa, 
the Nishftda or Naish&da of the Brahmanical 
caste thepiy a non-Aryan i ace in a barbarous 
condition They are regarded in the system as 
descendants of a Brhhmana by a Shdrh , their 
work consists, according to 
fP2o»] Manu (X 48), in killing fish 
As, according to the Jtftakas, the Nesftdas bred by 
hunting, we can suppose that fishmg and hunting 
formed their exclusive sources of earning 
Through this their professional work they fell 
into contempt, for the occupation of a fisherman 
or hunter nhich lejirescnts in itself the earliest 
and lowest stage of evolution of human culture, 
could not in India come to be held m respect, foi 
this reason, that it necessarily piesupposed the 
killmg of a living being In \ arious ways the 
despised position of the hunter is indicated m 
the Jhtakas , it is naiiated that a Bihhmana 
youth adopts the occupation of a hunter when 
he cannot maintain himself by following any 
other art (II 200) Also the words of the kmg, 
in which he asks the hunter in the Bohantaniiga 
JfLtaka (IV 122) to give up his occupation and 
recommends other means of earning money, such 
as agriculture, trade, lending money, pomt to 
the despised position of the hunter Boi the 
same reason, tho son of the setthi also causes 
the luddaktt, whom he keeps ^Mth him along 
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with Im fnmily anti ^ith "nhoin ho remains oh 
fnendh tornis to the end of ln<; hfo, to gi\ e up Ins 
profession (huldakakammato apancliil III. 51) 
TTr have omimcratcd aho^c (p 103 sq.) 
tlio occupation of Imntcrs ami fislicrmcn among 
the profp'.sion'; nhich from their icrj nature 
resist a cjisfelike organisafjon , if, lion ever, this 
in-if'seir despised piofo«sioh is foJloncfl by an 
entire branch of a Ion race, tliun such a group, 
held together hj unity of profession or raco and 
separated from tin' rest of the population, takes 
the appearance of a caste and is regarded in all 
such cases as such by the Iiitlians. Tins is (he 
twsc also mill the I^csftdns, along with tlio 
Candftlas, Vonas, Rathakftnis and Pukkusas thej 
are introduced m tiio AssilAjana Sutki' as a Ion- 
caste Despised and a\ouUHl, thej must, like tho 
CnntKihis, hie outside the lonii A IscsAila hies 
not far from the ton n of Saku)a in the ‘Nrahimsaka 
kingdom in a NosAila ullage, (nagnrato aiulftro 
ekastinm nesftdagfimako V 
337) , he sells the hmls n Inch 
he caught nilh a noose m the city and in this 
way maintains Inmsclf 

Tlie Kesftda of the Mora JiMakii also n ho is 
ordered hy the king to catch a golden peacock 

‘ H riifhi*!, Clirmnili;, lhs<J, |>p 13,11 Bo nlw in llin hottitri 
bluiAps rlottivn 11 SI ll ii> tiM HnS nlmn jfiii mv<UUJlli Tfpnjtli 
Mtlilkjlti riithnV.lmi«tl (iiaiinsjsli, •»' Mn« nirno jilt 



practises the profession of a hunter in a Nesfl,da 
village lying near Beudies (BArhnasiyh avidtlre 
neshdagAmavAbl nesMo II 36) Likewise, in a 
village inhdhited by members of his race and 
lying not far from Benares, hves the Neshda of 
the Rohantamigd Jiltaka , he captures a deer, 
while he sets up v itk a stick a sling fitted with 
leather straps 

Besides these inld peoples whom I might 
call “ethnical castes,” as they weie held together 
by a common race, we meet other groups 
reckoned likewise by the Indians among 
the despised castes, in which their mean work 
seems to have been the separatmg hne which 
in course of time has stamped them into a 
caste , they can be characteiised, in contrast 
mth the “ethnical castes,” as “low professional 
castes ” Ouginally these despised professional 
castes were nothing else than non-Aryan races 
who, although they stood on a higher cul- 
ture-level than the hunting and fishing races, 
engaged in branches of profession the pracfoce 
of which presupposed no acquaintance with 
metals and their employment and weie there- 
fore held in low esteem by the Aryans 
who worked with non instiumeuts To this 
class belong such occupations aa form even 
to-day the exclusive occupation of people 
standing on a low level, such as that of makmg 



baskets from ^7lUows and bamboos, plaitmg and 
weaving, the manufacture of leather and earthen 
vessels Not a bias against bandiciaft in gene- 
ral ‘ but against a profession which they found 
was followed by low laees, oiiginally made the 
Aiyans avoid such means of 
^ earning; a livelihood and leave 
them to the aboiiginal races Latei the stain 
of impurity iias attached to the occupation, 
even when, owing to the mistuie of races, 
this ceased to be reseived foi paidacular races, 
and m couisc of time this stain spiead to all 
possible handicrafts and pi of essions, the move so, 
as mth advancing ciiilisKition the highei classes 
became exempted fiom manual occupations 
Such despised piofessional castes i\e have 
in the Venas and Uathakkas who aie reckoned 

’ Scnrirt, Let Cn«(cp dann I'lndc, p 230 " Xowhorc ha-ve tho 

Atrans Blioirn dd} gtent pruCuicncu for Imndicnift The Greeks nnd 
Romans Icfl it to slai cs or tho middlu iluss, to those that baro been 
set free or the retainers As the Arrnns m India settled m Tillages 
irlicre nrigiiiall^ ngricnUiirc nas tolloivcd, the; iicro less mLlined than 
in other conutrios to take to tnaniml 'noric This inoet generally have 
fallen to the lot cither of the primitirc population or these 
portions of the popolntlen nbom their bastard ongm or their 
despised descent placed npon the piimo IotoU Opposed to tlie vioir 
stated hen., nf n disincUnnlion of tba Arrana for mannal 
irork, stands the fact that tho ago of llomoric and Hesiodio poetry 
shoircd no trace of n contenipt of professional w ork In Boinor a 
number of oconpaliona winch were later followed professionally, fall 
completely to the share of freo men, iioj, oven tho anstoerats wero 
not ashamed of them Of K T Hermann's Lchrhnch ifer ffricclinchcn 
Aniignildleii, Vol 4, 3rd Xdn , p 3B0 sq 
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in the already-quoted passages of the Assalftyana 
Sutta and the Suttavibhanga among the 
low castes (hlnaj^ti) these are the castes 
of the ‘‘hamhoo-'worker” and “carriage-huilder ” 
Precisely m the example of the Yenas we can 
get, in my opinion, a new of the probable 
origin of the despised professional castes and a 
proof of the theory that oiigmally they were 
nothing else than low races Por when the 
Aryans pushed to the Gangetic plains and 
found peoples unacquainted with agriculture or 
metal work occupied solely with bamboo work 
or similar things, nothing was moie natural 
than that they should give them names after the 
material with which they worked Thus they 
named those who worked with bamboo (renu) 
bamboo-workers (vena or vaina) In a similar 
manner they must have named another race 
which possessed special skill in making car- 
nages, carriage builders, after 
its pimcipal industrial product 
That these two branches of profession, the 
manufacture of bamboo products and the 
building of carnages, were assigned, even long 
after Buddlia’s time, to special races, seems to me 
to appear from the passage of the Suttavihhanga 
(Plicittiya II 21) already quoted, where the 
Yenas and Eathak&ras, along with the Candhlas, 
Nesfidas and Pukkusas aie called '“castes” (]fiiti) 
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and are not enumerated among the low pro- 
fessions (hinasippa) which are named as such 
after these in the following manner : the occupa- 
tion of the basketmaker, the potter, the 'weaver, 
the cobbler, the barber (Mnam nhma sippam 
najakdrasippam kumbhakdrasippam pesakte- 
sippam cammakfbrasippam nahkpitasippain). 
This distinction between tsastes (i&ti) and occu- 
pations (sippa) has gradually been obliterated 
and in modern times has been almost wholly 
abolished. 

Individual castes among the low professional 
ones already mentioned are even represented 
in the Jhtakas ; such, for example, is the Vepa 
which in the Kusa Jteka (II. 306) is placed 
on the same level with the Can(Jtlla on ac- 
count of its low character. The queen re- 
proaches her daughter-in-law with the words : 
“ You are a Veni or a Gandhlh, a disgrace to 
your family : how can you, born in the house of 
Madda, bring your husband down to the rank 
of a slave ?” The commentator explains verit 
by taccJiika,' “widow of a carpenter,” and thus 
explains the despised caste of bamboo-workers 
by means of another low caste, namely, 
tacohika or “carpenter.” All the artisans whose 


' ‘ Skr. takshakS. In the commentary of hlahidhora on the V&jn- 

saneyi Sanhita (I. 13) the ialshan is colled impnie (aSnddha) and 
gf a Ion- caste (alcajsti). 
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occupation consists in working with wood, the 
carnage-huildcr (rathnkira), the joiner and the 
oarpentci (rnddaki, tacchika), weie considered 
low in the Biiddliistic nge, so that the guess 
hazarded ahoie (p ICO), that then living in 
isolation in a milage in front of the city gate 
is to he ascribed to the lowness of their pro- 
fession, seems justified Ala ays, however, as 
their noik is not conecn able a ithout the use 
of implements, they will have 
attained even then* a liighei 
place in the social scale, than, for instance, the 
bamboo-norkeis, who emploved their material 
as they found it without nortang much upon it 
Akin to the nems, so far as their woik 
IS concerned, and treated as contemptuously as 
these, are the two artisans appearing in the 
Takkftiiia .Tfttaka (IV 251), namely, the basket- 
maker (nnlah.Va) and the flute-maker (velukAra) , 
the lattei, the rc/if/.«ja or venuhuxi, is, as we 
saw above (p 8G, Footnote), reckoned m the 
Lalita A’'istar.i among the castes in which a 
Bodhisatta is not re-horn 

As the work of (he n caver (pesakArasippa) 
which represents a process similar to the tiMst- 
ing of bamboo and straw, so as to make 


« Now n tlays ll.o t-irto of jomrr or Hirliii. occopifi Mmosl the 
„„,c m,al rnot M the npncoUl.n.1 mttc Knnn. KesfieW, Cnslf 


' Sf/tttm, p 2S, 
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mats and baskets,' was originally principally 
earned on by the aborigines, the weaver also 
occupied A low position in the society of ancient 
India in the Bhlmasena Jktaka, the Brahma- 
nical archei calls the woik of a wearer (tantav^Lya) 
a miserable, Ion noik (Iftmakakamraa I 366) 

As the last of the despised professions the 
occupation of a barber (nah&pitasippa) is men- 
tioned in the Suttaribhafiga In this busi- 
ness, we do not look for the i eason of its lowness 
to any ethmeal relations the duties connected 
with it and which aie to some extent dirty 
show the barbel ipso facto as occupying a low 
position and place him almost in the same line 
with the temple-cleaning Pukkusas * 

In the introduction to the Sig&la Jhtaka, it 
is narrated how the son of a barber living in 
Vesfth (nahhpitaputta II 6) 
^ falls in lo\ e with a Licchari 
princess and explains to his father that he 
would die if he did not get hei for wife The 
father replies to him, “ My son, don’t fix your 
desires upon impossilile things, you are the 


‘ Xcsfiolil, Ooiile B] stem, p 22 sq 

’ Tlio modem linrbor or ndpil oconpios a liighor posilioa, as hs 
plajTB n grent part in oil ttunilr orents, snoh ns birth, ninmnge and 
tnneml Do serves ns n rasmsgo negotiator among the respectable 
castes and in the mnmngo coromony assists the Brilhmnna or takes np 
himself, probably among the lower castes w ho cannot pay a RrAhmann, 
the office of the priest ■ Jiid, p 42 

4? 
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son of ft hftrhnr and of low Ciiste Oiinajaccn), the 
LiccIiuM piincebs is of lush birth (jiitisampanna) 
as llio daughter of a Khnttna and no possible 
parly for \ou I mil seek ariotber girl for jou 
who will suit JOU in caste and family ” 

A furtliei e\utnple of the Ion esteem in 
nhich the barber ijas held is afforded by 
anotliei instance the mother of King Brahma* 
datta cnlls the ascetic Graugamfila, a former 
baiher, "the son of a filth-cleamiu: barlicr hoin 
of a low Ciiste ” (hinajacco malamajjano nahApita* 
putt 0 II 1 32) and adds the 1 CISC 

" Through asceticism thej give up their liad 
occupation, through asceticism (thej give up) 
their position as harhei oi potter , conquering 
through ascot icism, j'on non c.ili mj son by his 
name Bralimadntla ’’ 

Co^ClilslO^ 

• 

\Vu liaM* come in the course of onr 
lemarks to the lowest rungs of the social ladder 
Since ilie dajs of Bernaidin de St Pierre 
people have alnajs complained of the lot of the 
despised classes of India and tlironn the res- 
ponsibilitj for their miserable position upon 
the priests, people speak icry often even to-daj 
of a demon nlucli possessed the Indian people in 
consequence of the caste-oiganisation and 
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tepfesent the caste as an artificial product of 
priestly selfishness European tiaiellers irhen 
they first gave us a knowledge of modern India, 
made the Mant of fieedom and low position of 
the Parias and the rigid organi- 
satioD of Indian societj an 
object calling foi etpressions of pitv, and 
ever since people becanse acquainted in Brah- 
manical liteiature with a one-sided lepicsenta- 
tion of the social relations of ancient India, they 
heheved, as they took the theorv foi the truth, 
to have found heie the key to the origin and 
development of caste-hfe 

The pictuie which we can diaw from our 
popular sources of the social conditions which 
ruled in eastern India about Buddha's time, 
does not give occasion, in ray opinion, for a 
highly sentimental new, nor does it justify 
the theory that the castes weie miented by the 
priests foi establishing and strengthening a 
hierarchical social oigamsation The pohlical 
influence of the Brihmanas greatly diminished, 
especially, m the eastern lands, as compared 
with the position and powei of the ruling classes, 
who, leaving out of account special cases, did not 
allow much scope for any Brahmanical desire for 
powei , even ol an mtellectual supremacy of tlie 
Bi&hmapas no tiace is to he found in the age and 
the subject w ith w hich w e have to do, foi even in 
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fhe spiritual province, other classes, especially, 
the ruling pimcely families, challenged the 
premier ppsition of the norldly Brhhmana caste 
As for the position of the lower classes, it was 
not better, hut also not worse, than it nould 
appear to he under similar conditions , ahorigmal 
races standuig at a low culture-stage are op- 
pressed in all ages aiid times by their more 
highly cultnied conqueroi-s and employed m a 
slave’s Morlc also similar conti’asts between 
immense wealth on the one side and miserable 
poreity on the othei we meet with wherever a 
more highly cultured race wants to use its 
sulieriority even in economical matters 

The social organisation of ancient India nhich 
appears to us veiy strange, nay even mon- 
strous, in the form in which we find it in 
the Brahmanical lawbooks in which it is 
made into an unalterable system, shows itself 
in reality as the necessary deielopment of 
conditions imposed by ethnical and cultural 
distinctions Instead of the 
^ foui stiictly isolated castes of 

the Brahmanical system and the mixed castes 
arising from then combination, we notice a 
number of essentially distinct social groups 
which in the majority of cases cannot properly 
he called “ castes,” in which, however, we 
see the first germs and beginnings ol an 
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organisation of tlie modern type A caste in the 
sense of thou own tlieorj only the Brlthmanas 
form , otliei groups, like the ruling class of 
Ehattiyas, the class of royal officeis, the leading 
middleclass famibes have particular characteris- 
tics m common n ith the jftti of the Brhhmai^as , 
they cannot, lion ever, lay any claim to the de- 
signation “ caste,” hecaush they lack the essential 
cluractorishcs of this , the same is true of the 
rest of the jdtis nliich aic sharply distinguished 
from the great mass of the people, such as the 
guilds of tradesmen and artisans, the lower 
professions, the despised and shunned laces 
All these jdtis — and in tins the Indian society of 
that time have their omi peculiai, bpeoifically 
Indian stamp— aic hcreditaiy and to go out of 
the circle fixed hy birth is impossible, according 
to the rules 

So far as> they are described in the Jlltakas, 
the social conditions leinained piobably un- 
changed eien long dftei Buddha’s time When 
about tno hundred years after Buddha’s 
death the Greek messenger Megastheiies lived 
HI the couit ol Gandragupta in Pfltaliputra, 
he mnnilestly found similai conditions The 
Greek repoits which aie traceable to him con- 
tain a description of the Indian society of that 
time which, it is true, docs not wholly agree 
with facts which we can gather fioin our 
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source, liut can 1 )e brought much more into 
agreemenl with these than with the Brahinanical 
system Thej' give the number of jdtis or 
classes {ytrn oi nipij) ,is sca eu , as the lirst yw 
they mention the ao^urrai or ^tAooo^ who, as we 
hare seen, correspond to the Samapas and partly 
to the BrAhinanas of our source , the second yi'm, 
the {aimers oi /iM/jyo.' can he placed in the same 
class with the yahtipfiU or hthnnbika of the Pali 
Te\ts By the heidsmen and hunters named in 
the third place, we liaie probably to understand 
the low non-Ai van races of the 
Jfttakas whilst the fourth 
yc'nx, that of the 01 the yi\-K irnMxpyiyp't, 
agiees with the aitisans of our text The 
lemaining thiee yt'ni, the y('i>% of the warriors 
(roXt,u<rrni), that of the snpeiMSOr or 

and tliat of the king’s councillor (mV^cAot 
or oT-'ifSpm) belong to the category of niiahhogga, 
the officeis in the king’s employ After the 
enumeration of the seven yt'i-t the Greek sources 
point out as then characteristic feature the fact 
that they did not allow any inter-raarnage 
and that it was uol peimissihle to pass from 
one yt'w to anolhei or to follow the profession 
of two classes at one and the same tune 

Ijater, in the course of centuries, the j&trs, 
as w'e know them in the T.Uikas, lia\e ex- 
perienced continuous changes under the most 
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divers influences the ofiicia] theorv of the 
Brfthmanas, ethnical and geographical in- 
fluences, the tendency of the Indians to 
schematise, the placing ot the concepts 
" profession ” and “ caste ” side by side — all this 
has worked upon the jdUs, transformed them 
and made them resemble one anothei more and 
raoie, so fai as then- essence and organisation 
are concerned, until, finally, they became modern 
castes This process of transformation is m no 
way, as one hears it maintained so often to-day, 
broken by Buddhism, nay, not eien retarded 
Buddha’s doctrine does not aim at a transfoima- 
tion or impiovement of the social conditions *. 
the worldly life and its forms are a matter of 
indiffeiencp to the virtuous Buddhist who re- 
nounces the woild He nevei raises the ques- 
tion whethei the worldly life could be different 
from what it is but accepts it m its incomplete- 
ness and badness as something unchangeable 
The destiny of man, the external organisation of 
his eaithly bfe is foi the Buddhist a necessary 
consequence of his Im man, his foimei deeds 
wealth or poverty, lugh oi low caste, the indi- 
vidual has deserved thiough his deeds in afoimer 
existence The human social older was for the 
Indians even of that time a reproduction of 
natural life and moved, according to their view, 
like this in etdrnally identical paths , he who was 
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born a CanfJftJa niu<^t — so long as ho did not retire 
flora human «>ock*I.\ and pas*, mto asceticism — 
remain a OandAla during his life-time and hear 
tlie lot of such a oiio, pist as everybody who 
expiates flic sins of former existence bj re- 
birth as Ion beast has to li\e tlirough the 
nliole existence of such a beast till death 

^ 4* 

"^nakes him pass into nnothei cMstonce 

The doctrine of laiman and le-hirth and tho 
supposition of ail umUtorahle social order are 
closeli connected nitli each other and ha\e 
exercised a mutual influence upon eacli other 
in their further deielopmeiil , both dogmas are 
deeply rooted in the consciousness of the Indian 
people am! rule then thouglikscien to the present 
daj Even to day the) influence tlic orga- 
nisation of social life and determine its forms 
even the modern castes are, ns little ns the castes 
of ancient India, an aitiiicial product, on the 
other hand, they have grown out of the spirit 
of the Indian people whoso stamp they bear 
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-^their relation of depondonce tcvtbe KosAla kinj, 137 

Sflffjftjra 

180 

&if>kfira 

294 

Sarftvntl 

213/ 

Sop/iot'oi 

62 

SfitAtnpa 

228 

SotTAi ant 

65 

SSmtthi 

267 

BSvitrt 

66 

SHyana 

222 

Gchlngint^ ^it 

297/, 317/ 

^ohoUr, BrShmana 

203«g 

— Btnge of the, 

103/, 194 

SclirOder, L V 

233f 

Self Governmeut in nllage (ommunitira 

161 

Sonart if, 36, 114/, 193/, 196/, 282, 326/ 

Ebip’g Oni^, sale of a 

270, 271 

Sbopleeper, Brahma^a 

10/ 

SmBIi, atoed of. 

273 

Singer 

289, 292 

Sivi cloth 

278 

Slaaghtoror 

210 

StaTigB 

243, 262, 288, TOSsg 

different cfttegonoa of, 

_ 306 7 

—their treeimont 

308—10 

Smilll statos, independent 

137 

Snake ohnrmer 

296 

— — Brfthmana 

10/ 

Boma offering 

220, 220/ 

Bon of n ptirohifa by a prostibnto 

63 

Sons of a fcUhif tboir education 

266 
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— of iimiccs, llieir religioaH elud} 

Smindanrlft 

Sonnkn 

‘'piccf, Bralininiin solkis of, 

Siiniikliiigof %valor, upon tlic king, by tbo purohita 

Spj 

bn/ijaya 

Stages of life. Dll. four 
btatt 

' ■ bend of the, 

State elcplmiit 
Strabo 

Streets, of n or} enrrers 
Stud} , of n Btfllimnna 

, religious, of Dm IhaUiyn- 

Successor, king's 

Surimla 

Senicdha 

Sunldha 

Sunltn 

Sapenutendent of tlic king's stores 
Eu]ienontv of tbe \Brfihninnn caste 
Suiasciia ' 

Surreyor 
Sutneomn 
Svapaca 
Sn-ord eater 
avpPo\m „ 

CWtZfQl 


1'ju.r 

nui 

1SS 

S3 

lof, 3)8, 34S 
12S.lI 
IGS' 
J92 
193/ 

KI, 114,1141 
DTi'ij 

167 
t53/ 118/ 
2SO 
109»7 

91S7 

123, 124,123, 140 
JSDl 169/ 

107 
137 
3211 
lEE, 275 
lU 
11 
118 
70, 132 
139 
295 ‘ 
334 
334 


Table leavings, of a (Jtandlla 

■ — of a Sodra 

TakkaiBilS , 

Taksbastin 


T 


47 tg, 182,*3)9 
3S 


21, 94»g, 131, 169, 194 20CKj 208, 237, 
241, 246, 205, 320 
05 


To*, in tlio Vcdic period IH-IS 

— consisting in a portion of the abnnal prodnre ISO/ 

tho cliiof source of income of tbo king ' 116 

Tbs oSicers, rural 101, 154 
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Paob 

Teacher, BrAhmann 

200^ 

rcxriru 

ni 

Toothpick, thrown n Cnnduln into the river 

41 

1 rude, orcraea^ 

26S 

Trader, Brfihmnna. 

244-45 

Trade rclatf ma between the Tast and tlio W eat 

272 

TVirnoffr Q 

lOTf 


V 


tTnilainicd iimjierty 

121, 122, 122 

ndnya 

83 

UdddliiLa 

20<g,igi 

D(!m 

0 

TJjjafint 

43,272/ 

TJjjcnt 

272, 208, 718/ 

Dnimndnntt 

228 

tTsorer 

10/ 

Daarpen 

120, 127 

CpSli 

287/ 

V 

Yaideha , 

0,8 

Tnjj. 

707/, 136, 156/ 

TniSAII 

156 

Vni$raTiiiiii 

294/ 

VsBablmhliattiya 

45,54 

Vlfc^ 

220,22) 

Vidii«1i(hn 

64, 165ag 

VaasaLtro 

137, 144 

Vedna, Lnavladgc of th(>, 

34,25 

preaenbed for tlio kint; 

02 

fnatrnction of the khattiya m tlic tbroc Vedna 

" 92*7 

Vepn 

7, 8, 19, 323, 320 

Vent 

327 

Team 

13, 80 107, 138 

Tcaanvann 

294 

Vicero) 

97 

h)B fnnctinna 

132, 155/ 
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VKM'WTnlh —pluses to the oldest son 

Vntplin 

\idchn kin;? 

Vulbrnn 

Tidlitlni 

\ iDnfp: coTnmnniticfl, Self (lorommeni in» 
^ illnges of snnths 
A illftgc Snpenntendents 
Vi(lramitro 

Vfijj 


PAor 

m 

11,10, nor, 272 

28S 

IS*) 

JIfi, 223, 21G, 2W 240 
tCl 
278 
2S0 
6.1, 6Cr 
J3Gf 


w 


1\nrnor, nnihmAna 222 

' Pnh iTords for, SOr 

1\ nmor cwlo 80 

)\fltcrcamor 104,106 

— , BrfihmniiA lOf 

T 

Vnmn, !B7 

1 ASA, 233 

yndrtlnttbiln, 70, 210 

\iii1h»slithini, C.*; 07/ 

\ nrnfijftTfl, OS 

Z 

/immer, H , I]G, USf, 


121/, 115/, W, 207/ 



lifDEX OF PALI AND SANStulT 
WORKS 


Auamahnt 

Face 

U, 68, 124 

Aggipancanyi 

109/ 

Agihclimla 

288 

Agghipanilallh&nii 

289 

AngavtjjifUhaka 

228 

Aigamigi 

228/ 

Augiihfalodala 

87/ 

AjgeyatA 

209/, 211 

AlaniraUklHka 

2749g 

Alta 

ITS 

Atiakatuddaku 

303 

AUhakutaka 

107/ 

Aithtnia vijjaffliinAni 

93, 93/, 202 2037 

AWuidharmninutAeaktt amacca 

102, 120, 144, 146 

Adhammika 

206 

Anttuilhi 

260/ 

Anleriiika 

203 

Aniojita 

807 

ApaiaSa 

6 

AfiyarnnkhAui 

199/ 

jlbrAhmana ' 

48 

Ahkitemm 

128 

Amiuctt 

139>g, 161, 161/, 160, 264 

Amaccakula 

94 

iinatiiusaraddha 

168 

Xmllfi/amHlAiiii 

146 


243/ 

Aygadov&rika 

166 

Arahatta 

27/ 

Arti 

209,209/ 

AuidkyatA 

209/, 211 

AvaUkkkana 

188 

Ahddka 

327 



AhilakkhaneipAthakahr&h'marja 

354 

Page. 

188, 231 

Assuv&iiija 

274 

Ais&mikadhana 

.,122 

AssAtnilcahhan^ti 

122/ 

Ahiguiifhika " 

29B 

Ahigu^thikabrdhmana 

237 

Acariya 

168, 211 

Acayujadhdna 

205 

Acariyabhdga ' 

' ... ... ... 95/,203,201 

Acanyahh&gadtyaka 

203 

Acariynmutihi 

208 

AydpavatiUihdna ■ 

137 

Amalakn 

... 218/ 

Arahkhikajatihaka .1 , 

... ■ ■ 274/ 

A^rammana 

.69/70 

Aryu vaiita 

314 

Alambanamanta 

‘ 237 

Afhaka 

... .. ... 300 

Avthavivdhaiamhandha 

264 

Airama 

71, 198/ 

Inipahajjd 

194 

Udakabhati 

304 

UdiccabrAhmafja 

40, 202, 213, 214 

UdicpabrdhmamtkuUt 

34 

Udicya 

213/ 

Udukkhala .. , 

, ... ... ... 310/ 

Upanayana 

200/ 

Uparajja 

97, 107/, 123, 131, 132, 183, 133/, 138, 142 

Usstiva 

297 

Ekapurohita 

175 

EfOfida 

'30 

Oparajja 

171 

Osadka 

...' 236,296/ 

Aueluidha 

•296/ 

KncGhaput(iv6/i}ijaf 

277 

'Katthahftn 

124 

Kui^idh&rika 

58 

Kqppdka 

... ' ■ ... ■ 285 

Kappdsa, 

... . 273. 

Kapp6.$akheffa 

... . .273 
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Knmmalnm 

KanimaUrH 

fammlra 

Knmifidmpdmn 

Kammirajefthahi 

Kammirpittta 

Kartimara 

KarUa 

Karman 

fasilamnui 

Kttivtia 

KatBaltthrAhmann 

Kah&paua 

KinSipaiut 

K/Liikaiaitha 

Kitaia 

Kulumha 

Kiifiimbila 

Kuntlaka 

JuimMobimluto 

Knmbhalirampjm 

Knta 

mn 

linladliilar 

jLidniidma 

Kulapulitt 

Kvlaramin 

Ktdaiantaln rnjjn 

iLiiIdpala Ajfi ila 

Kntyami 

Kmhijtvm 

Kerntta 

Kttiiarltt 

Ebti 

JTrila 

Kfhalnyo 

Khaltiya 17, 18, 


?AOB 

2SS,305 
305 
288/ 
281 
283, 284 
278 
807,308 
248 
33G 
213 
144 
243, 248/ 

06/, 187, 204, 206/, 257, 271, 287 308 
206 
27Sf 
lOE 

250, 200 
256, 334 

301 
278, 281 

327 
34/ 
207/ 
53 254 
83 

253 256 
64/ 
123 
172 
166/ 
10 / 

302 
7, 8, 302/ 

177 

307 

5 16, 17, 74 79, 80/, 264 
!7»g ,^39, 60, 6l,79cj , 97, 104, 119, 126, 127 144 132, 
166, 183, 209, 242, 253, 204 333 
33, 34/, 152/, 255 


Khathyolula 




?iai 

KhatUyapantad 

25V 

KhathyamAnaw 

•la 

KhaHtyatfiAyA 

w 

KlmUtyaKimana 

86 

KliaUtyA 

1i>, 12S 

KhAnughAta 

218 

KheltappnmAnn 

II» 

Qaiuuatthnr 

G3 194 

QantlA 

IGS 

Qnndhtthhn 

2Sn, 290, 298 

OnfiffpaU 

4.1, 76, flS, 142.4.1, 152.1) 212, 211 g , 303, 334 


117,120,162,163 

(?nhapafil‘i/lA 

21,264 


235/ 

OAma 

160 

QAtnAlhojnin 

114/, 120, 121. 100,101,307 

G&mila 

102 


280 

Guth 

121/, 167 


307 

Gnhnpdfi 

21.1/ 

GriimunmvcfaLd 

lOj 


208 


219 

Gojw 

219 

GharAiAfa 

194 

Ca^dAlagAwain 

318 

C(tn4dlajdft 

123/ 

Can(Id29bhAj& 

120 

CandAlafadm 

319 

CAn(?d2ueehi//2ia6!in(2<i 

' 319 

Ca^nran^mt lend 

l7Sf 

CammnldraMpp'i 

327 

COntftdn 

10/ 

Cora 

IDG 308 

CortigAmXa 

274 

CoraghAtttla 

161 

ComjcUhaXa 

274 

Chattnmangnla 

116 

Chtihhagoika 

K1 
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Paoh 


Cliavacrhad4tJt^ 

S21 

Janapadatiettht 

262 

Jammt 

S12 

Waggi 

199/, 200 

JAti 

34, 36, 41), 41, 61, 67, 82, 87/, 143, 265, 203, 265, 


323/, 326, 833, 334, 336 

JUtdharma 

267/ 

JAtisampanna 

42 330 

JAUfamhheda 

61 

JAnapada 

255 

Jtna 

llQf 

Jttthala 

276, 283 

Jc^fhalalamindra 

283 

JetthugnnHhal'bn 

298 

JyA 

llQf 

TaUhalA 

327/ 

TaJi$hau 

327/ 

fbnriWIir 

827 


329 

ftipoA 

238 

TApata 

62 

TUiccfinln , 

217 

'PincehAnnT\j)A 

231 

Tdililo 

10/ 

l^nfnniyiimaKif 

26S 

Ihilhnodala 

211 

DandadAsa 

307 

Datnma 

307 

Danfal&rn 

279 

])nnfalAmvfr7u 

280 

DnhddaXultt 

304 

DasagrAmapah 

163/ 

DakafAjadhammn 

100, 101, 105 

DnitjU 

3 

OAnn 

209/, 210 

OAsr 

268, SOSi; 

Ddia uoma 

314 

Bdulamma 

311* 

X)d«BpQrf5hO0a 

310 

Ddxip»t(a 

312 
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Pl(SC 


&) 30'! 


.VJ 

Dikdjf>dmoma Acnriin 

207 

Dutthat&jn^n 

»)I 

IKityadhamnui 

2^ 

Defadhamfi 

2r,7f 

Doofl 

117,154 I34f 

Donamdpnlfi 

1 17, nof, r.l, 154 

Doidn/Ln 

155 157 254 

Dohafn 

14S 

DUrni&m 

SK 


57 62f,70; 

Z)ha}7iT^rdnijfi( •i//i 

27t, 

D^aTtnrttiiUvtT 

257 

D^dfiaUi/f; 

307 


203 

DArtnMn<*drt 

n-i roar 

jQ^AnK^ttrdfi^m inilnr 

lOf 

Dhcmtaa 

22 1'3) 207 

DMtMnnnf<rduln 

203 204 

dhnmmav^qn 

isn l«!Ot 

dHvana 

20J 

DMajihrUa 

•wv* 

Vnl? /infffl 

oq; 

NaUJkn(fa;diionnln 

2.tt 

Vnlk^^afrair 

W 

R 

40, riS 

VflSrnrR^Dji^nfld rflnnfl<?4*f 

M 2 r 

-Nncfo 

2SP 292 

Vn/ff 

T, S 293 2<JS, ^ 1 


293 2W> * 

JN’r/cMm 

2S7, 02*? 

}^ah1kiiranppa 

02T 

\ah&pitad6ya 

J?* 

KaHpilapulta 

330 

\a}idpita$ipp(i 

027 02^ 

}i&faln 

2S9 

Vipijd^n^a 

120 21<i 

XidAtiK^JftnronnmanfiT 

iGOf 


175= 



869 


F^ge 



26/ 


327/ 

Hegama 

266, 258 

ifemitla 

227 

Ncmttltka 

227 

NentiitikahrAhmam 

227 

N 

NesMag&malta 

823 

IfcsAdajAii 

323/ 

PttlBhndih pothala 

10/ 

Paectippannavaiihu 

58, 296/ 

Paiicatapa 

23f 

Patianag&ma 

301 

Pathavijayamanta 

235 

Paydita 

236 

Pann&kAra 

116, 116/ 

PannikaJcula 

276 

Pavmlagahapati 

266 

PModfllflltHv 

ms 

Pahhajtta 

34, 77 

Pffbbaj;d 

16, 61, 74, 259, 292 

Pflncdrala 

217 

Panjana 

263 

Pariitalumifa 

236 

PariiubMfiff 

26/ 

Paniwndna 

iGS 

Panbhaya 

205 

Paientpotihaia 

107/ 

Pa«updZa 

10/ 

Pdtibharlda 

SO 

PAlibhadra 

SQf 

^ihgotta 

56 

PulhtsajCU* 

328/ 

Puctmanda 

30 

PiinnamanDratha 

ms 

Pupphala 

800/ 

Purohta 

20»j, 42, 83, 99, 103, 109, 111, 112/, 118,^ 
123»i , 128, 182, 13?f, 164»? . 187*3 , 
202, 206, 207, 219, 222*3 , 232, 309 

Punhiialula 

170 

Ptighparafha 

^^6.3 



^ Feeoildmfij^ 

327,328 

Pcniia 

221 

Pn\lrila 

307 

ProUHipaair}/t 

IOC, ISS 

Prctantrytla) a 

10/ 

Pn*hyo qrimaitja. rAjnatca 

lOf 

PhvBtftTaihu 

123, 12G 

Bandtn 

10/ 

BainbhanahauiatilinaiA tampattpaft 

1027 

Botal&ya 

SO/, 100 

Bah 

tU, 130, 131, 140/7 

Baliinniina 

236 

BaUkrtt 

114/7 

Balipatiggthaka 

130, 121 

BaUpdtta 

121 

Baitta 

302 

BaUtddhaXfl 

120 

Bdtmla 

302 

Bnhmadeyija 

210 

Bnhmn 

183-7 

Bmhmahandhtf 

215 

Bruhinoffn 3, IG, 18, 

84,85,64-7 , 07, 142,143 


152, J80'7, ISO, 101, 102, 2J3, 232/3 
305,333 


fi/^hmon<u(umdriM 

52 

Brd^inatialKM 

33, 34/, I53t, 104, 235 

,BrdFjmanapd?nn 

181/, 241/ 

Brdhfnanodluimma 

191 ' 

BrBhrrtttnapartKd 

255/ 

Brdhmanam&Mto 

93. 

BrAhmanovaddhah 

246 

BrAmmujt&canaXa 

211, 320 

BrAhmanya 

107 

BhnJ.tattAvi 

307 

BhandAgAfiXa 

155, 310 

BhmdAgAfilafthAnn 

165,275 

•Bhafalo 

344 304,305 

Bhati 

303 305 

Bhv)xstQ 

313 

BJidfttuyjA 

216 



301 


Blicrt 

Bhcririifn 

Bhoija 

BhojaffAitin 

Haiigaln 

Jtnngalaettiiiynlln 

SlttjjavMvya 

ironlR 

Jfo/onMUJoiin 

JIuIiibliojaliiM 

iltthimnlta 

Xahiiilelvhi 

JItihitenaguUn 

iliuintilrayin 

ilAgadhndcftya BtvtKmabaiidftu 

irdjhdiA 

ililig^la 

MlalAraje/lliala 

JK’hU 

JfiUnlo 

Jtignlnddnln 

JfirrliAjiin 

JBitaln 

IMha 

rflUIimC 

ralihn 

raltfiiitf 

laiiiiaidin 

ynraUetta 

Tatar 

liyla 

riMdh/lcArp 

roiIhtT 

rodh^hR 

Jlajja 

Bajju 

Jlajjuln 

Bagjngihah nmaeea 
Balifio IbAjn 
Halim a 


Fade 

267 
297 
274 
109, 171 
211 
138 
101 

93, 9V, 109/, 201, 235, 230 
220,330 
74 

2/, Ul, 147/, 152, 162/, 154 
244 
140 
10/ 
215 
101 
60 
283 

sov 

303 
302 
231 
310j 
120 
113, 23C 

nv 

113/ 

225 

211 / 

100,109 

222 

10 / 

80/ 

222 

131, i40, 141 
149/ 
146, 149/ 
118, 132, 148, 149/, 154 
110 
150, 2iH 
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Fici: 


Rathak^n 

scr, 32G 

RathaX&rajlitt 

333f 

Rastivi} rayin 

lor 

Jl&jdkamtntla 

ns, 173 

R&jtthimArC 


RAjakumhhnl-Ara 

2S7 

RAjnniia 

10 SOi, 152, 152f, 202 


152/ 

J?djan 

so;, 07, OS, OS/, 101, 103 107/, 112f, 123 
137, 152, IVl 

Aljun^a 

70, 133f 


121 

iMjnbn^ 

132 

/7Ajnbhd<7(i 

117, 154 

J2A;nbhriff/fl 

223 

HAjahhaQQn 

SOf, 152, 132f, 153, ll'i. ISO, 237 , 202 334 

R&jamAtalAra 

28- 

RAjnnht 

04 

RAjAnA 

112,1131 

RtjAfjnlnna 

213 

RAjupnffhAla vninkAm 

2S7 

RAjuka 

IJfii 

RAjApadhAm 

2)0 

RAshtfika 

2'il 

Loll hand 

227, 230, 310 

LaWintiahifoJa 

227 

LnUhanftjiArhnFn 

227 

Xam'inannij)^ n na 

13S 

lanvAnfia • 

202 

lAnc^i^nAna/iiJtn 

205 

LanghtMKippa 

tfOO 

Lnjul n 

140f 

LAmakakamwn 

320 

LvAdakn 

220 

Lvdflolakumna 

323 

LokapaUi 

lOfi, 207 

VaqgnUritta 

23i 

VncchakapAlftka 

203 

Vaftakahifltlttlrt 

303 

Vaildhnh 

3S3, 3^S 
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VuddhaltgAma 
Tamta 
Vaithnnjja 
r aifapiwUfT 
Varna 

VttsanaithAna 

Vasala 

V&ntja 

TAntjala 

VAnaprantha 

VArddhufhi 

r^lrirtiitdntja 

rintcc)>a|/fl 

rfiiieeKffyr»2Aanifnff 

VintechayauiahAmaita 

rinifchai/lirnncea 

FttiatejjaUtfri 

VinA 

Tihpaharana 

Vena 

Venajatt 

Ten* 

Venn 

VenulAra 

TejjaluJa 

Fe^ja^rdAmfina 

FciZa 

rerfQLbJiamatt/ft 

Fcjija 

FcsfflUuIa 

Fnittn 

VanAhla aoiRi 

Vaitya 

VohAra 

YnhArda 

VyavahAra 


Pagg 

247, 281 
34/ 
235 

194,100. 234, 2W 
4,94/ 
306 
41/ 
221 
210 
61 
10 / 
263 
163/ 

107, 112/, 146 
10?f 

107/. 147, 148 

lOS. 110. 147 
10 / 
218 
237 
203,207 
310/ 
325, 328 
323/ 
327 
326 
828 
237 
237 
237 
92 
234 

17, 18, 27»! , 64, 83, 200, 21®. 232 
34/ 
326 
109/ 

6, 17, 114/, 242, 262t3 
246 

1071, 

nzf 
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Pjise 


Vrdtya 

7,13 

^ale»a 

163/ 

^Mra 

B, 6, 17, 86, 127, 251/, 3U, 318 

Syena^tun 

10/ 

6rent 

sen 

iirenidhama 

260/ 

l§reshthin 

257/ 

Bval^ridin 

IQf 

Bhadbh&gin 

116/ 

Samyatna 

300/ 

SaJkunalnddala 

302 

SanhLpatha 

300/ 

Sanlha 

297 

SnnXhadhatnaltt 

297 

SanlhadhnmahivUa 

299 

Sacna 

163 

Sattha^ 

262, 272, 274 

SafthatA^ah^Ia 

276 

Satfhaviha^etthaXa 

2(6 

SatihfitAhaputia 

276 

fiadlvaeottt? layaiifid 

176/, 225 

SahbatthaXa 

145 

Sa&bardraj&naRdifflaftfa 

169/ 


235 

Sa&&(i;ij)j)Anf 

93, 194, 202 

Samaj&ftXahtla 

52 

Samavn 

'l8, 19, 62, 63, 191, 192, 192f, 198, 227, 834 

Samanaparmd 

266/ 

Sam&nahila 

62 

SamdmjAU 

52 

Satniii 

,140 

Samnddagamana 

268 

Savtuddaidnija 

270, 270/ 

SartratampatU 

200 

Sahasrapait 

163/ 

ShtalaUllanahrUhtnana 

214, 231 

S&UtTi. 

188, 200/ 

S&raiht 

165 

Sithtla 

IV 

Stndhaia 

273 



Sippa 

92, 201, 205, 205, 327 

Sipptka 

221 

Stveyynla dnato 

273 

8(al 

227 

SHttadhara 

107/ 

Sndia 

17, 18, 27«2 , 84, 209, 314 

Sntldaiula 

34/ 

Sup\naii6thala 

149 

Suppa 

310/ 

Suinnnolira , 

283/ 

Sut&nutuddhtln 

288/ 

SHta 

6,8 

S^itikAgm 

19af 

8Mn 

288 

SHIh 43, SI, 03, 74, 110, 120, ISO/, 128, 259«2,, 304, 305, 308, 311 


259 

Setihi gahapaU 

253 

ScflhxtthAnn 

259 

Sent 

156, 276 

Setacchaita 

132 

StnAnAyaitt 

80/ 

ficndpafi 102/, 107/, HI, l35Kg , 

, 142, 145, 147, 165, 172, 173, 107, 312 

IlntfhAcattga 

289, 201, 299 

Hntihimnffala 

170, 177, 188 

ffaithisufta 

107, 170, IBS 

JIanfala 

218/ 

HaeltgoivoBhfTadamaXa 

IQf 

ntna 

319, 32V 

Hhahtla 

86/ 

Rtnajncca 

83,83/ 

iHinttjiUx 

326 

Einaetppa 

327 

Heraiiiiila 

155 




15B-EATA. 


At p 121, for IjgltjtUilif, read lahpUitu 

At p 171, for uparajja, read oparajja 

At p 182, footnote, ioTjBraimm, md brahmu 

At p 200, footnote, fot Jtiffii*, read Chldm 

At p 209, for ana, and 

At p 218, footnote, for Saratica/i, read Sardraff 

At do for wlteea, read 

At p 227, for falt/iana, read InkUiima 

At do , for hl^lafalKiald, re d hlkhaiiahtiala 

At do ,toT ! 'hhanapdthakdiXeaA lakUiannpdthald 

At p 230, for lak«/tandm, rend lakkhandm 

At p 241) footnote, for GegeHie), read Gazetteei 

At p 277, for kacehapaUtidntja, read kncchapniuidnija 

At |) 309, pttp,nauianafitd, read ptinnauianorafkid 





